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(chon dai mti ml dontn kan nai siGi din 

A 

pen khon ch^ kon nak) 

Anyone who does not have music m his soul 
is a veiy peculiar person indeed. 

— Thai proverb. 



To the composers und musicians ot Thailand 
who have made their traditional music what it 

was, is, and will be who indeed had music in 
their souls — this work is respectfully dedicated, 



Preface 



I The traditional music ot the Thui people has long 
deserved the attention of musical scholars, both in 

I terms of itself and as a bridge hotween the various 
musical cultures surrounding it. Bui reconstrui^Iinj! its 
evolution is virtually unpossible. Thailand, like many 
nations of the world, does not have an extensive or 
lengthy recorded history. Written records such as 
court annals and regulations in which music may have 
been mentioned were often destroyed during tunes of 
war; in the extant records of the Thai only perhaps a 
dozen references to music are to be found, and these 
scattered over a period of more than a thousand 
years. Also, until recently the Thai had no written 
notation by which the music could be studied in and 
of itself. 

Since tlie seventeenth centur>' traditional Thai 
music has sometimes been commented on in reports 
of political missions and in travel books; but Western 
politicians, merchant traders, tourists, and even some 
musical scholars without an international '*ear" are 
not equipped to listen to and comment on, with any 
degree of understanding, a music that differs radically 
from their own. The usual Western writing on Thai 
music tends to be a hodgepodge of opinions and 
statements that are often conflicting, generally 
subjective, and sometimes even patronizing (see for 
example, some quotes at the beginning of (liaptcr 11). 
and the writers usually view the music as a deviation 
from Western standards. 

A brief summary of my experience in Thailand 
illustrates a further difficulty in the study of the 
traditional music. My introduction to a non-Western 
music was at the first public concert, in May 19SS, of 
the study group in Javanese gaiiiehn started at the 
University of California at Los Angeles by Dr. Mantle 
Hood, Director of UCLA's Institute of 



Ethnomusicology. 1 joined the group and worked 
with it until I went to Bangkok in 1958 to study 

intensively Thai traditional music in Thailand: the 
transition from Los Angeles to Bangkok was made 
easier by this acquaintance with Javanese music. My 
first exposure to the traditional music in Thailand 
itself happened on the da\ after I arrived, in a rural 
locale near the old summer palace at Bang Pa-in. some 
miles north of Bangkok, at the time of a special 
Buddhist ceremony. After the ceremony, as we stood 
around the car eating our lunch. I became aware of a 
blend of many melodies floating from be\ond a 
clump of banana trees. I could distinguish the 
belHike tones of gong-kettles, xylophones, drums, 
chiming cymbals, and a penetrating ohoelike sound. I 
pushed througli the trees and found, spread out on 
the broken flagstones of the side courtyard of the 
temple, an ensemble of traditional Thai instruments 
being played by a group of men of various ages. Some 
montlis later, in recollection, I appreciated tlie rarity 
of that occasion, for as I pursued my studies of the 
traditional music I found that since the 1930's its 
performance in Thailand has become more the 
exception than the rule, being largely replaced by 
Western music and Western-style Thai musk;. 
Altiiough by the I950's a move was already under 
way on the part of a number of Tliai to restimulate 
intcrcitl in the traditional music, on returning to 
Bangkok for a few months from September 1969 to 
January 1970 to record the repertoire of Luang 
Pradit Phairo (inetitioiied frequently in this study) I 
found the situation unfortunately little changed. 
From tilie time I first noticed the traditional music 
performed so little, I often wondered why. Some 
possible anwers emerged in the course of my Study; 
they appear .scattered throughout this work. 
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viii Preface 



This work is based on direct research with a 
nmnb*.T of Thai instruments, nuisii^iaiis. and other 
aulhonlics, and on ihc reading ol exlanl material on 
the traditional music by Thai and other scholars. It 
draws in hirpc part on the repertor\' of traditional 
music recently put into notation in Bangkok, which 1 
was allowed to microfilm in 1960. My investigations 
and research were specifically focused on 
instrumental music and forms: I felt that a study of 
this area would more likely reveal the fundamentals 
of Thai music than would a study of some other 
aspect, such as vocal practice (other than flie 
preliminar\' investigations of Sidney Moore. By the 
way, little research has been done in the area of Thai 
vocal practice). The early chapters of this woric, then, 
contain history and description of instrumental 
music — tuning system, melody, rhythm, and tempo 
as well as instruments, ensembles, and aspects of 
mode; vocal practice is toudied on brkfly in Chapter 
V, which deals with forms and compositional 
techniques. 

An explanation of the transliteration system 
used in this book to put Thai words into Roman 
letters is given in Appendix A: to avoid undue 
confusion, tone marks indicating the correct 
intlection of the words (Thai is a tone language) are 
not given in the text. A glossary of all Thai words 
used, giving the complete pronunciatioti and the word 
in Thai letters, is in Appendix D. Phonetic 
iranslilcrution has not been used, however, for 
persona] names or proper place names (except bi a 
few instances) — the traditional transliteration has 
been retained because it is the one used in most 
books, on maps, and so fortti; for many sounds the 
two systems are alike, so there is no difficulty where 
no ;imhigiiity (Occurs in proniiriLiation. For a few 
proper names, phonetic symbols have been used to 
avoid mispronunciation. For example, the first name 
transliterated in the old system as "Son" or "Sorn" is 
pronounced "Sc^n." (A more striking example is the 
family name transliterated in the old system as 
"Diskul" — it does not appear in this book — which 
is correctly pronounced "Deet-suh-goon"!) The 
correct pronunciation for proper names appears 
following the entry for tltat name in tiie index. 



The photographs in this book are mine except 
where noted. The pictures of the ensembles were 
made by the Thai Department of Fine Arts and are 
reproduced with their permission. The three 
photographs of Balinese instruments from the Colin 
McPhce collection are reproduced by permission of 
Mrs. Shirley J. Hawkins, executrix of Mr. McPhee^s 
estate. 

I wish to express here my gratitude to Mantle 
Hood, with whom I have had the privilege and 
pleasure of woiking in ethnomusicology at UCLA 
since 19SS, for his unfailing friendship and guidance 
during the years of my study and for his help in 
completing this present work. My study in Bangkok 
was supported from 19S8— 1960 by a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and in 1969-70 by a grant 
from the American Council of T earned Societies; I 
thank these organizations for tlteir support. During 
these two periods in Thailand I met with 
consideration and cooperation from everyone. I 
should like particularly to thank Dhanit Yupho, the 
Dncctor-General of the lhai Department ol Fuie Arts 
at the time I was there from 1958-1960, and all the 
members of the department who aided my work by 
giving so generously of their time and 
knowledge — in particular my teacher on the Thai 
instruments, Chirat Atchanarong, and Montii 
Tramote. Head Musician of the music section of the 
department. 1 am deeply indebted to Prasidh 
Silapabanleng and his family, who took me into their 
home and hearts and shared with me their vast fund 
of knowledge about Thai music, past and present. My 
gratitude is extended to Supachai Vanij-Vadhana, then 
Secretary-General of Chulalongkom University, and 
his family, who most generously took every 
opportunity to make me feel at home in Bangkok. 
Last but not least go my thanks to Rev. and .Mrs. Ray 
C. Downs, Directors of the Student Christian Center 
(in 1958 1960) in Bangkok, where I lived while I 
was in Thailand, and to the many students there who 
treated me as one of themselves. 

Los Angeles, California David Morton 
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Chapter I 

History 



The ancient history of the Thai is shrouded in myth 

and legend. Few records or accounts rcni;iin of the 
early Thai kingdoms; consequently almost no 
information is available on Thai music of the past.^ 
As an integrated, unique system the traditional music 
of Thailand is probably not more than six hundred 
years old, having begun to evolve in the direction ot 
its present form in the fourteenth century when 
Ayuthaya became the center and capital of a new and 
rapidly expanding Thai empire With the destruction 
of Ayuthaya most ol the artiiacts that would have 
aided, at least partially, in reconstruction of tiie 
musical scene of tliat time were lost. And a 
comprehensive history of the evolution of Thai music 
in terms of the music itself is impos^le because, oral 
tradition rather than the printed book having been 
the carrier of the culture.' the Thai have never had a 
traditional notation system for their music; and of 
course no recordings from those eailier times exist. 
Thus what we know today of Thai music is in 
actuality only of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries — the "classic" or Bangkok period. 

In most Asian cultures, however, the process of 
change until recently has been relatively slow; 
perpetuation of traditional methods rather than the 
conscious striving for originality in the Western sense 
has been ttie procedure in music as in culture in 
general. Perhaps, as Montri Tramotc suggests ( l*','»4), 
ihc music played for Uic celebration of the founding 
of Bangkok m 1782 was not much different from 
that performed during the latter part of the Ayuthaya 
period. Certainly Thai music of the "classic" period 
of the late nineteenth and early twentietli centuries 
can be considered a culmuiation of musical evolution 
that probably started, as nearly as can he ascertained 
from the references, in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries with the rise of Ayuthaya as the capital. 



But to understand traditional Thai mostc and 
the cultural matrix in which it emerged, one must 
examine at least the little that is known of Thailand's 
earlier past: the history of the Thai people 
tiiemselves, and also those peoples with whom they 
came into contact. For the mainstrcam of Thai 
traditional music as it is known today is probably a 
composite of musical elements from several cultures. 
Blended with early Thai music itself are influences 
from Chinese. Indian, and Khmer (Cambodian) 
music. Musical elements from other neighboring 
cultures — Burma and Malay, for example — were 
possibly also absorbed into the evolving Thai 
traditional style. Recent inlluences are discernible 
from such widely varying sources as Japan and the 
West. Characteristically the assimilated elements were 
incorporated into the existing cultua' of the Thai to 
suit their own taste, resulting in a culture distinct 
from Uiose from which these elements were originally 
acquired. 

The earliest homeland of the Thai is said to have 

been the southern part of present-day China 
(Blanchard 1958: 1). The most important early Thai 
kingdom, flourishing by the sixtii century A.D., was 

Nanchao-' in the province of Yunn;in in southern 
China. For a time Nanchao declared itself 
independent from the Chinese — "Thai" means 

"free" — but by the end of ttie ninth century it had 

again become a vassal st;itc. It lost its remaining 
independence in 1253 when China, togetlier with 
Nanchao, was conquered by the Mongols under 
KublaiKhan. 

The few references seem to indicate that from 
the very beginning the Thai were a musical people 
The amalgamation and blend of original Thai musical 
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elements with those from China and 
India — Nancliao was located along the trade routes 
between the two countries — probably occurred 
during the six hundred years this kingdom flourished. 
The culture of Nanchao was heavily influenced by the 
Chinese culture to the north through contacts of 
diplomatic exchange, trade, war, and royal 
intermarriage (Blanchard 1958: 24), and one may 
suppose there were musical influences also. And the 
influence seems to have operated in the reverse: it is 
reported that during the Nanchao period groups of 
musicians, actors, and dancers from the Thai capital 
went to other areas to teach these arts. One must bear 
in mind that China is a large area whose history 
extends back to the third millennium B.C.; there is no 
one "Chinese" music, as there is no one "Chinese" 
language — even "Chinese" people themselves have 
differed, ethnically speaking, at different times as a 
result of the constant absorption of invaders from the 
north and conquered peoples to the south, including 
areas of Indochina, dominated from Ilan times (ca. 
200 B.C. to ca. 200 A.D.), until the tenth century. 
History shows that both China's invaders and those 
people conquered by the Chinese have been absorbed 
into, and have been heavy contributors to, the 
"Chinese" culture. 

Although documentation of a similarity between 
Thai and Chinese music of the period prior to 1250 is 
impossible, perfiaps ancient Thai and Chinese music 
were similar since tliere were such close contacts 




Figure 1. TTie Chinese yang-ch'in ; a con- 
temporary model being played in the Institute 
of Ethnomusicology, University of California, 
Los Angeles. 




Figure 2, The Thai khim . Learning by 
rote. The man at the right is the student, sit- 
ting on the correct side of the instrument; the 
woman on the left is the teacher. The lesson 
is taking place on the porch of the old Silapa- 
banleng home in Bangkok; the Instrument is 
slightly blurred in the picture because it vi- 
brates when being played. 

between the two peoples. Certainly two of the main 
characteristics of "Chinese" music are also 
characteristic of a large portion of contemporary Thai 
music: the minor tliird pentatonic genus and the 
prominence of the interval of the fourth (Picken 
1957: 86). A similarity also exists between some Thai 
and Chinese instnmients. The ancient Chinese had a 
drum that they called literally "drum of the southern 
people," the "southern people" being the Thai in 
south China. Two Thai stringed instruments, the il 
and the duang, are practically identical with the 
Chinese hu hii and hit ch'in. A large barrel-.shaped 
drum with pegged heads a7^«g that), used in pairs in 
the large Thai percussion ensemble, is similar to the 
Chinese t'ang ku. and the Thai chitig (small hand 
cymbals) are probably derived from the .thing, the 
Chinese hand cymbals (for illustration of these 
Chinese instruments, see Chapter III, figs. 50, 52). 
The Thai also use a table or lap zither, called khim. 
which they consider to be Chine.se and not Thai; 
primarily a solo instrument, it is not used in 
traditional ensembles (see figs. 1, 2). 

Possible influences of Indian music on Thai 
music are also undocumented. Certain instruments of 
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the Thai, such as the ^hakhe ( thrce-stringed floor 
zither) and some of tlie drums, may be derived from 
Indian models, and the ching may be related to the 
Indian hand cymbals as well as to ttie Chinese ones. 
Thai music does not have a complex modal stnicture 
such as the Indian raga system, and Thai music is a 
"composed" music in contradistinction to the 
essentially improvised music of India. Further, in its 
simple duple metrical division. Thai music is closer to 
Javanese music than to the Indian tolas — metrical 
patterns, often asymmetrical, based on tiie additive 
principle. In some of its musical forms Thai music 
does make use of a division within a single 
composition into three tempos — slow, medium, and 
fast — a fundamental of North Indian (Hindustani) 
music (Popley 1950: 79). South Indian (Kamatic) 
music docs not use this three-fold tempo stnicture; 
only in certain vaniams (a composition somewhat in 
the nature of a concert etude) is it "customary to 
increase the speed of the tala at the beginning of the 
charanam (a rondo-like section in which a 
characteristic melody alternates with contrasting 
sections), this being Uie only instance of a change of 
tempo in South Indian music" (Brown I960: 51). In 
the pallavi form in South Indian music, on the other 
hand, a technique is used which may be the origin of, 
or may have contributed to, the development of what 
might be called a "telescopic variation" Cl'hao) — the 
most important and most exploited compositional 
technique hi Thai music of the last hundred years. 
After certain preliminary sections, the pallavi proper 
begins "with a line of melody which fills one avartam, 
or cycle of the tala, usually a long or unusual one. 
The performer then leads his melody through a set of 
complicated rhythmic variations, doubling and 
quadrupling the speed of the melody above the 
constant tda . . .** (il»d.: 52). The Thai form is a 
composed composition, however, while the Indian 
technique is used mainly in improvisatory style. The 
Thai adopted the Theravada or southern form of 
Buddhism, and influences may also have come into 
Thai music, particularly the vocal practice, from the 
Buddhist chants. Because no depth study has been 
made of this aspect of musical relationships between 
India and Thailand, such influences are still 
collect ural. 

What North Indian influences existed probably 
came along the northern trade routes and were 
absorbed into ancient Thai mudc during the Nandiao 



period; possible influences from South India would 
have been brought by the early Indian colonists who 
settled along the mainland coast of the present-day 
Gulf of Thailand and the South China Sea and would 
have traveled inland as the center of culture moved 
northward, culminating with tlie Khmer (eariy 
Cambodians), from whom tiie Thai received them. 

Thai contact with the Khmer of present-day 
Cambodia and northern Thailand started in the latter 
part of the Nancfaao period, «1ien the kingdom was 
still vassal to China. During that time a number of 
tiny but independent Thai principalities were 
established in northern Thailand, and in 1238 two 
Thai diieftains defeated the Khmer at flie city of 
Sukhothai. The invasion of China and the defeat of 
Nanchao by the Mongols in 1253 caused a major 
migration of tlie Nanchao Thai southward; Sukhothai 
rapidly became an active and vigorous center and by 
1257 was the acknowledged capital of a new Thai 
kingdom. Further expansion to the south involved 
warfare witii tiie Mon people of southern Burma and 
central-southern Thailand. Under the leadership of 
the Sukhothai ruler. Rama Khamhaeng. Thai 
suzerainty by tlie fourteenth century was extended 
soutfi to the Gulf of Thailand and east to the Bay of 
Bengal. 

During the Sukhothai era f ! 250 ! .^'=;0) the Thai 
again became a unilled people with distinct cultural 
trends (Blanchard 1958 : 25); they also began to 
absorb a number of cultural elements from the 
Khmer and the M8n. In 1283 King Rama Khamhaeng 
created the Thai alphabet from Khmer-Sanskrit 
models and developed a writing system. KhmerM $n 
influences were surely felt in Thai music, of which 
they "had plenty . . . which 'resounded,' according to 
Rama Khamhaeng's famous inscription on a stone, 
*aU over the city of Sukhothai*** (Dhanhiivat 1957: 
6); references to Thai music of that time speak of 
simple stringed instruments, bamboo flutes, some 
drums, and singing. 

After Rama Khamhaeng's death Sukhothai 
began to decline and, starting in 1350. through royal 
intermarriage was gradually and peacefully absorbed 
by a new and more powerful Thai kingdom centered 
at Ayuthaya farther to the south. The next four 
hundred years saw intermittent warfare and other 
forms of contact between the Thai and both the 
Khmer to the east and the Burmese to the west. 
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Much has been written of the glory of the 
Khmer civilization and its capital at Angkor: the 
probably strong influence of the Khmer on Thai 
music warrants a brief review here of their culture. 
Khmer culture evolved out of the early Indian 
colonies established along the coast of the 
Indochinese peninsula as early as the tlrst century 
A.D. From the second to the sixtii century the center 
of culture was ui the Indianized state of Funan in the 
south; at the same time another Indianized state. 
Chenia, was growing strong farther to the north in the 
middle basin of tiie Melcong Rhrer — tiiese people, of 
M^Khmer stocic, called themselves Kambtijans. As 
ttie power of Funan waned, that of Chcnla grew, until 
in 550 Chenia annexed Funan. Althougli little is 
Icnown of the history of the area during the seventh 
and eighdi centuries, the Khmer civilization is said to 
have been born at this time. Early unification was 
carried forward by Jayavarman II, who founded the 
first great dynasty of Angkor at the beginning of the 
nintli centim'. Tlie civilization reached its apogee 
during the twelfth century in the reign of King 
Sutyavarman II (1 1 13-1 ISO), who built the great 
tempk of Angkor Wat; at this time the power of the 
empire extended from the China Sea to die Indian 
Ocean. 

The carvings at Angkor indicate considerable 
musical activity among the Khmer, but its style and 
characteristics can only be surmised. '\\ distant 
sound of music gives warning that the king has just 
left his private apartment. . . . At flie head of the 
procession come the banners and standards, the band, 
and the gilded bronze insignia carried on poles. . . . 
From the dancing-hall which occupies one whole side 
of the courtyard come the strains of music and soi^ 
.... At many religious festivals the common people 
must have joined tlu- dancing" (B. flroslier 1'157: 
16 1-164). Thus run some of the poetic 
reconstructions.* 

Though the native genius of the Khmer emerged 
rapidly and created a distinct cultural identity, the 
models were Indian in essence.^ Since practically 
nothing remains of the Khmer civilization today 
except some statues ami the ruins of stone temples 
and buildings at Angkor, comparisons are necessarily 
confined to dements of the plastic arts, but such 
comparisons do show similarities — and if Indian 
influences are traceable in this area of Khmer arts, the 
music also probably had Indian elements. Some of 



the strini'ed and wind instruments, drums, and hand 
cymbals that appear among the carvings at Angkor 
are similar to early Indian models (G. Groslier 1921: 
125-128). 

Khmer culture had also been subjected to 
influences from Java, which was also colonized by 
India, at least by the fifth century (Kunst 1949: 
106); it appean tfiat for a time Cambodia may even 
have been under the control of Java, for it is known 
that during the last years of the eiglith century, 
Jayavarman 11, before he became the Khmer king, 
was in exile in Java. Possible evidence of Javanese 
influences in Khmer music might be found among the 
can'ings on .■\ngkor Wat. In a carving of a series of 
processions m which a group of musicians with tlieir 
instruments is taking part, one instrument is a set of 
eight gong-kettles on a curved rack (figs. 3, 3c, S, 6, 
7, I5fl and h). When in ancient cultures an article 
such as a musical instrument was dignified by being 
included in an important picture or carving, the 
assumption is that it had already been in use for some 
time and had therefore become established. Angkor 
Wat is dated at the first half of the twelfth century; 
the Khmer, then, had a set of gong-kettles by at least 
that time and thus before their culture was contacted 
to any great extent by the Thai. Was the instrument 
an original creation of the Khmer, or did die idea for 
it come from elsewhere? No »ont-kettle instruments 
like the Khmer set appear among the early temple 
carvings in Java, as reference to Jaap Kunst's book on 
the music of Java will show, only the "dumb-bell" 
type of reong. still used in some parts of Bali (Kunst 
1949; 11. ilhis. 40, 41, and 46). is found. But the 
Khmer set seems definitely related to tlie later 
bonang, the gong-kettle instrument of Java (fig. 16), 
and to the trompong and rcoug, the gong-kettle 
instruments of Bali (figs. 17. 18). The Chinese also 
used a set of gong-kettles — a small hand-held model 
die "gongs'* of which were suspended on cords on a 
vertical rack^ (fig. 19) — but its exact age is 
unknown; presumably it was an instrument of court 
music, not of popular or theater music, and therefore 
may be of no litde antiquity. 

A great deal of romantic nonsense has been 
written about the "sudden collapse" of the Khmer 
empire, but even the few known facts contradict it. 
After the reign of Suryavarman II the empire began 
to decline, starting in 1177 with the sacking of the 
capital by the Chams from the east. The country 
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Figure 3a. Procession carved on Angkor Wat. Details 
from the procession can be seen in the next three Illustrations. 




Figure 3b, Detail from the procession 
shown in figure 3a; the players at the left 
are blowing wind instruments (it is impos- 
sible to tell whether they are flute or 
double-reed instruments), the player in 
the middle is playing the Khmer version 
of the one- stringed plucked zither (simi- 
lar to the Thai phin types), and the player 
at the right is playing a pair of hand cymbals. 




Figure 3c. Detail from the procession 
shown in figure 3a; the player of the hand 
cymbals at the left is the same as the one 
at the right of figure 3b, in the center are 
a drum and two large gongs being carried 
on a pole, and to the right are more play- 
ers of wind instruments. 
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Figure 3d. Detail from the procession 
shown in figure 3a; in the center is the 
Khmer model of the set of gong- kettles in 
the shape of an arc, at the right are drums 
being carried on straps around the necks of 
the players, and behind are players of the 
conch- shell trumpet and curved horns. The 
set of gong- kettles does not seem to have 
any support around the player's neck and is 
shown here with the flat side to the \1ewer, 
similar to the Egyptian style of painting and 
sculpture. 




Figure 4. Procession carved on the 
Bayon, the central building of Angkor Thom 
("Thorn" means "city"); hand cymbals, 
drums, and wind instruments can be seen. 




Figure 5. Procession carved on Angkor Wat. 
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Figure 6. Procession carved on Angkor Wat, 




Figure 7. Procession carved on Angkor Wat. 
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Figure 9. Procession carved on Angkor Wat. 
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Figure 10. Ensemble with harp carved 
on the Bay on, Angkor Thorn; to the right 
are dancers, to the left of the harpist the 
player seems to be playing a stick zither, 
and to the extreme left the two figures 
seem to be clapping their hands to keep 
time. 




Figure 12. Ensemble with harp carwd 
on the Bay on, Angkor Thorn. 




Figure 11. Ensemble with harp carved 
on the Bay on, Angkor Thorn; also repre- 
sented are stick zithers, and the player 
at the left seems to be beating a large 
stick to keep time. 




Figure 1.'?. Ensemble with harp carved 
on the Bayon, Angkor Thom. The position 
of the stick zither here suggests that it may 
be played like a plucked lute and may have 
more than one string. These stick zithers 
in the car\ings at Angkor resemble the 
early Indian models of the vina . 
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Figure 14, Ensemble accompanying a vaudeville perform- 
ance in a carving on the Bayon, Angkor Thorn, 





Figure 15a. Detail of the Khmer gong- 
chime from figure 3a. 



\ 



Figure 15b. Detail of the Khmer gong- 
chime from figure 5. 
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Figure 16. Javanese bonang being played at the 
Institute of Ethnomusicology, UCLA, Los Angeles, 
California. (Photograph from the collection of the 
Institute of Ethnomusicology.) 




Figure 17a. The Balinese trompong . Figure 17b. The Ballnese trompong 

(Photograph from the Colin McPhee col- being played. ( Photograph from the Colin 

lection.) McPhee collection. ) 
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Figure 18, The Balinese r^ong being 
played by four players. ( Photograph from 
the Colin McPhee collection. ) 



Figure 19. Chinese ym\ lo (gong- 
chime), (Photograph reproduced from 
van Aalst. ) 



rallied during the reign of King Jayavarman VII 
( 1 181 -ca. 1219). This king was a devout Buddhist; in 
a frenzy of pious building he created the city of 
Angkor Thorn, and under his direction many of the 
temples and buildings in and around the city were 
erected. The detailed account of the Chinese traveler, 
Chou Ta-kuan, who visited Angkor about 1296, tells 
us that the country was bursting with riches, and 
Angkor apparently enjoyed at least two centuries of 
prosperity after Jayavarman died in about 1219 (B. 
Groslier 1957: 195). But with this ruler gigantic 
building projects ended. The kings became more and 
more detached from the people, reverting to 
Hinduism and becoming enmeshed in an intricate web 
of great priestly families. The society of the ruling 
classes became overrefined and sterile, and more and 
more of the Khmer people were converted to 
Theravada Buddhism, which advocates peaceful 
renunciation. The country became unable to resist 
the steadily increasing successful Thai invasions that 
resulted in the absorption of province after province 
of Khmer territory and. often, mass deportations to 
Thailand of Khmer people including artisans and high 
officials: in 1393. for example. 90.000 Cambodians 
were transported to the Thai capital at Ayuthaya 



(Blanchard 1958: 27). The Thai finally defeated the 
Khmer in the fifteenth century — Angkor fell in 
1431 — and shortly after tliat the Khmer abandoned 
Angkor.' 

Cambodian and Indian inlluences were strong in 
Ayuthaya from the very beginning, as it had once 
been part of the Khmer empire. Althougli the Tliai 
conquered the Khmer, the Khmer civilized the Thai: 
"The Ayuthayans derived benefit not only from the 
sinews and muscles of captives, but also from their 
minds. Cambodian prisoners, especially higli officials, 
became to the Thai as Greeks to Romans — the 
educators of their captors" (Blanchard 1958: 27). 
Similarities between the styles of Thai sculpture and 
architecture and those of the Khmer suggest that as 
this was true on political levels, it was also true in the 
arts.^ A great similarity between Thai traditional 
dance and the style of Khmer dancing can be 
demonstrated by comparing the dance movements 
and costumes of Thai traditional dancing with the 
carvings of dancers on the buildings at Angkor 
(Strickland 1938: 440), as can be seen in figures 20 
through 25. Xenia Zarina, writing of the Thai royal 
ballet, says, "When the Siamese (at that time a rude 
people) conquered and destroyed the Khmers, they 
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Figure 20. Mask for Hanuman in a 
khon drama (Thai). 

were themselves conquered hy the heauty of the 
Khmer arts, and they look the dance home with them 
and protected and loved and cultivated it" (Zarina 
1941: 285). An even more inclusive statement is 
made by a Thai musician himself: ". . . the 
Cambodian cultures in music, dances and 
architectural arts remained dominant over the Thais" 
(Silapabanleng 1955: 1).^ 

Montri Tramote states that when "Ayuthaya 
was the (Thai) capital, it seems that music became 
extremely popular with the common people 
cverv'where. Besides the musicians whose profession 
and occupation was music, all the people played 
music as a hobby and avocation. The principal 
instruments used were the stringed instruments and 
the flute. This condition of widespread musical 
activity continued without limitation until a royal 
decree appeared in the court regulations in the latter 
part of the fifteenth centur>' forbidding singing and 
playing instruments in or near any royal household 
without royal permission" (Tramote 1954). Also, 
during the Ayuthaya period a new style of 
instrumental music arose utilizing melodic percussion 
types such as xylophones and gong-kettles- — no 



documentation exists showing that the Thai had this 
type of instrumental music prior to their contact with 
the Khmer. The Burmese have instnmients of these 
types very much like the Thai models. Who had them 
first is unknown, but very likely the Thai adopted 
tiiem from the Khmer and in turn passed them on to 
the Burmese. The four hundred years of the 
.Ayuthaya era (1350- 1767) was a period of constant 
contact also between the Thai and the Burmese. 
When the Burmese won battles against the Thai and 
looted Thai territor>'. they in turn took back to 
Burma captive Thais, just as the Thai did with the 
Khmer. 

The climax of the Thai-Burmese skirmishes came 
in 1767, when the Burmese in a surprise attack 
sacked and razed Ayuthaya. The Thai forces were 
scattered but were finally rallied some miles to the 
south by a Thai general, Taksin, who established a 




Figure 21. Detail from a car\1ng at 
Angkor showing a Khmer mask. 
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Figure 22, Hanuman and a giant 
fighting in a scene from a khon drama; 
the scene is an excerpt from the drama 
given by artists of the Piiakavali Insti- 
tute of Dance and Music in Bangkok, 
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Figure 24. Thai dancer, female in 
male dress with headdress. (Photograph 
taken at the Phakavali Institute of Dance 
and Music, Bangkok.) 
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Figure 23. Female dancer with headdress, 
carving at Angkor Wat. 




Figure 25. Three dancers carved on a 
column. Angkor Thorn. 
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capital at Tlionburi and mied for fifteen years. In 
1782 another general, after having Taksin officially 
pronounced insane and put to death, had himself 
proclaimed king. The capital was moved across the 
Chao Phya River to Bangkok, where it has remained. 
The new king became known as Rama I of the new 
Chakri dynasty ; the present king of ThaOand (Rama 
IX) is a direct descendant Four of tiie Chakri kings, 
;is well as several princes of the dynasty, have been 
noted for their artistic abiUties and have contributed 
much to Thai culture. 

During the colonial period in Asia, England 
controlled Burma and India on the one side of 
Thailand, and France controlled the Indochincse 
peninsula on tiie other; Thailand itself remained 
independent, a buffer state between the colonics of 
the two Huropean powers'" with no colonial ser\'ants 
domiciled within its borders. Consequently Thai 
traditional music entered its "classic** period in the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries with few or 
no Western influences. Since music was always an 
integral part of lhai court lite as an adjunct of 
ceremonial, official, and social functions, the 
traditional "classic" or high-art music existed and 
evolved under the aegis of royal patronajjc ver\' much 
as did Western music during tiie sevenleenlli and 
eighteenth centuries. Bowring described a typical 
scene of the l.S50's: "The close of each day. in fact, 
at every nobleman's house, is the signal for the 
commencement of singing and dancing; and the 
concert is continued without interiude till the next 
day has been encroached upon by some hOUrs** 
(.Bowrmg 1857: I, 146). 

According to Montri Iramote (1954), in 
Thailand only those trained in music furthered the 
^K)lution of musical practice and theory. As soon as a 
young musician began to be known for his musical 
ability, he was commandeered by a noble and became 
attached to his househ<dd for its own private use. 

Here thf \ (111111? musician came under the tutelage of 
older, more experienced musicians from whom he 
received formal training. He perfected his technique 
on the instruments and gradually learned, flirough 
listening and imitation, the traditional repertoire. If 
the young novice showed signs of creativity, he was 
also able to learn the compositional techniques from 
the main music master, who was generally a composer 
as well as a perfoimer. In time tiie novice became a 



teacher, passing on in (urn his knowledge to new 
novices. Thus the wheel of oral tradition turns." 

Musicians attached to courts or aristocratic 
households were in reality servants, as was Haydn in 
the Esterhazy household, but they were apparently 
not looked down upon. In 1857 Bowring stated that 
**the profession of music was esteemed worthy" (I, 
ISO), and Montri Tramote*s statement above goes on 
to say that "amateurs remained amateurs." But the 
terms "professional" and "amateur" mean different 
things in the West and East Perhaps in the days when 
certain Thai musicians were attadied to courts they 
were considered professionals, and those who were 
not so attached were considered amateurs; in this case 
the term referred more to the standard of 
perframance technique than to a salaried job. Be this 
as it may, it does not in itself preclude the possibility 
of influences creeping into court music from outside 
sources, although no music or references remain and 
so such influences cannot be traced. 

Shortly there developed much friendly rivalry 
between the musical ensembles of the various 
households, a rivalr> that resulted in a period of great 
technical ability and virtuosity among performers and 
a rapid development in the creative efforts of 
musician-composers " I his period, perhaps from the 
late 1800's until the change of government in 1932, 
might be called ttie "classic** period of Thai music. 
Patrons vied with one another to have the best 
musicians and musician-composers attached to their 
households, and these in turn vied with one another 
in composing the best "new** compositions and 
perfonning them better than any other group: these 
musicians and composers were higlily respected, and 
many of them were specially rewarded with medals, 
tides, or other honors. The custom — as apparently 
in the past and certainly into today — uas to use an 
old traditional melody as a basis for enlargement and 
arrangement rather than a new composition per se. 
Besides Thai melodies, Thai composers frequently 

used those borrowed from neighboring 
cultures — Chinese, Burmese, Javanese, Khmer or 
Cambodian, Mon, Laotian, and possibly Indian— and 
to show the origin of these compositions, the name of 
the original countrx or cultun* is retained as the first 
word of the title. But the resulting composition is 
distinctly Thai: regardless of die strong influences 
from other c and the borrowing of melodies, 

Thai music has developed into a distinct musical 
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system that is one of the principal members ot the 
family of high musical cultures of Southeast Asia. 
EUis writing in 1885 tightly said, ''Although their 
music is entirely different from ours, it must take a 
high rank among extra-Huropean music, which is not 
adapted for harmony" (Oct. 1885: 1103). 

In 1885 Frederidc Vemey, the En^iah Secretary 
to the Siamese Legation in London, wrote a small 
pamphlet on Thai music and instruments which 
attests to the popularity of flie art in its home 
country in the late nineteenth century. Since there 
was little on the subject in print at the time, Vemey 
probably obtained most of his information from the 
Thai attached to tiie Legation and from those from 
Thailand participating in a Thai musical ensemble 
present at the inventions Exliibition in London that 
year. He writes: 

Although in Siam there are musical circles, or guilds 
professing to train musicians for public and other 

performances, these guilds seldom prosper, for the <>imple 
reason that the aristocratic and wealthier classes keep their 
own musicians, who are so highly trained, and by nature so 
exclusive as to shrink from cooperation with outsiden 
whose performances are, presumably, inferior to their own 
standard of" excellence. It is e;isy to uiulei'it.irKi th.ii, in a 
country where music is generally popular, there should be 
plenty of emulation among thow who can afford tfie 
Iu.\ury of a band. TIhtc are indeed few hmises (if aiiv size 
without their Raiuit ,, and all the other in&truineiUs urc also 
employed where the householder CaO afford to purchase 
them(Vemey 1885: 9-10). 

The first part of the above quote indicates a guild 

system that languished, but only because tlie 
aristocracy so strongly supported tlie traditional 
music. According to the latter part, not only the 
upper classes but also the common people apparently 
took great interest in music then. Indeed, Graham 
maices the rather sweeping statement tliat "the taste 
for music is so widely diffiised tiiat almost every nuin 
is more or less proficient in playing at least one 
instrument . . . and most girls of etliic;ition play the 
Siamese viol (sj sum sai) or the zyther ti;hakhe) in 
private . . (Graham 1924: 11, 195-196). 

After the Thai monardiy was overthrown in 
1932, the royalty and nobility were downgraded in 
power and ceased to exist as focal points of cultural 
activity. In the absence of thriving guilds, any young 
person who wanted to learn to play an instniment 
attached himself to the household of a well-known 
and respected player of tiiat instrument. In return for 



lessons he acted as a house-boy and servant to his ^ 
teacher. Often several young people gathered around I 
one teacher, and in diis way an unofficial sdiool was \1 
formed. Such a situation has existed in the household 
of the musician-composer S^n Silapabanleng (whose 
official title, bestowed on him by King Rama VI, was 
Luang Pradit Phai R9). An editorial in the Bangkok 
World (105^). an English-language Thai ncw^aper, 
spoke of this musician as follows: 

U'hcn his services with the King ended Luang Pradit 
established himself with his family in the rambling old 
house behind whidi his son has now built his theater. There 
the gentle, almost ethereal musician received students from 
all over the country ; young men and women who, bearing a 
gift of rice or ftruit, came to sit at his feet and study his 
technique. 

The old man received no pay from his students, but 

kept up his <;chon| and his family witli offerings presented 
at funerals, weddings, tamboons and odier ceremonies at 
which his troupe of young people played or danced. 

We happened to he visititip him \ears a'jo, wlien a 
young man with no more baugagc than the shorts and shirt 
he wore, the pakaoma in which he carried his gift of rice 
and the flute he canied in his hand, arrived to offer himself 
as a student. The old man received the gift and 
acknowledged the youth's obeisance absently and nintionod 
him without a word to take his place among the other 
students practicing on the porch. It was understood that 
the boy would eat at the family kitchen and fmd a place to 
sleep somewhere on the compound with the others. 

Since the death of Luang Pradit in 1954 the school, 

now known as the Phakavali Institute of Dance and 

Music, has been carried on by his son Ptasidh and the I 
Silapabanleng famih 

But with the rapid increase of Western 
influences and tfie desire of many of the upper-class 
people of Bangkok to be as Western as possible. Thai 
traditional music came to be considered niit-of-<late 
and inferior — an unwanted and anachronistic 
reminder, perhaps, of the days of absolute monarchy. 
During the middle l*)30's the public performance of 
traditional music on Thai instruments was 
discouraged by the new government practically to the 
point of being ofHcially forbidden — tolerated only if 
the compositions were played on Western histruments 
similar to the Thai instruments.^^ At this time also 
the new government established a Department of 
Fine Arts, including a national symphony orchestra 
that utilizes Western instniments and performs 
Western classical and semi-classical music. 
Western-style music has come to predominate in the 
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department's outdoor live performances and in 
television and radio. In Bangkok young people seem 
attracted move by Westem popular music tttan by 
their own Thai music; the newest recordings from the 
West can frequently be heard on the streets. Marine 
from radios in the open shops. Most of tlic records 
resulting from a postwar influx of American ideas and 
techniques are Thai imitations of Western popular 
songs. The nightclubs that feature Western dancing 
use, of course, ensembles of Westem instruments, the 
musicians being predominantly Philippino. 

A number of Thai, particularly in Bangkok, do 
not want their traditional arts to disappear, a 
situation that is presently happening in many other 
areas of the world under the onslaught of Westem 
power and influence.' ^ These have begun efforts to 
restimulalc activity in the Thai arts. The Thai 
Department of Fine Arts, for example, has broadened 
its scope in several ways. It teaches Thai music and 
dance to young persons who wish to learn and to help 
preserve tlieir cultural heritage. Outdoor concerts and 
television and radio programs include not only 
Westem music but Thai classical music played by the 
traditional cnsi-mMcv attached to the department: (he 
ensembles sonic limes go out to supply the musical 
portion of special temple ceremonies. Broadcasts also 
feature some Thai popular music, this being a curious 
blend of a simple Thai-style m.elod\ with a few 
common chords of Western liamiony. Productions of 
Thai dramas, which include traditional music and 
dance, are given at the national theater each year, 
although the audiences for these presentations ate 
more Western tourists than Ihai nationals, l^rogranis 
are presented for tourists by the department and by 
some of the small independent schools. sikIi as the 
Phakavali Institute of Dance and Music: the programs, 
given several times a week, offer a group of selections 
and excerpts from the various types of Thai music 
and dance — traditional, folk, instruinental solos, and 
Thai "fencing." Some recordings of traditional 
compositions have recently become available, and 
some nightclubs have for several years featured 
traditional Thai music and dancing once or twice a 
week. 

Nevertheless, except for these few sources the 
people of Thailand have little opportunity to hear 
their own music. And young people have little 
incentive to take up the profession of music, for few 
opportunities exist for a professional musician in 



Thailand. Anyone exhibiting such a desire runs the 
risk of being considered unrealistic and strange, and if 
he is ludcy enough to obtain some kind of musical 
job, it will most likely be for small financial return. 
Most Thai musicians today, even many in 
governmental departments and at the television 
station, m order to make an adequate living must 
hold other jobs as well or perform their musical 
functions in addition to other tasks. 

Until the present study, no comprehensive 

research was done in the field of Thai music by 8 
Westerner working in Thailand — such, for example, 
as was done by Jaap Kunst in Java, Gironcourt and 
Knosp in Indochina, and Fox-Strangways in India, to 
mention a few. The most important Western 
references to Thai music of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries can be reviewed quickly. 

The first specific investigation by a Westerner, 
and paradoxically one of the few that attempted to 
be objective and scientific, was tlie work of the 
Englishman Alexander J. Ellis. Ellis's reports 
appeared in the publications of the Musical 
Asstn icttioii and the Society nf Arts in London in 
\8ii4 and 1885 and in the appendices to his 
translation of Helmholtz's On the Sensations of Tone 
(1895). These articles present the first tunings tjkcii 
of Itiai instruments and contain valuable material 
relatnig to some of the technical aspects of Thai 
music procured by Ellis from Tbai musicians 
performing at the Inventions Exhibition in London in 
1885. 

Of the general rclcrencc works by Westerners 
devoted entirely to lhailand, one deserves special 
mention: the two-volume work Siam by draliam. 
Besides a lengthy and detailed report on both the 
traditional music and dance as well as information 
about the music of rural tribes, the bock ghres an 
excellent bibliography on Thailand containing titles 
of publications from the sixteenth century down to 
and including the early twentieth century. 

In 1944 in the magazine ContcDipniarv .lupan 
appeared an article in I nulish b\ Klaus Pringsheim 
entitled "Music of lhailand.' .-Mlliough still general, 
this is a more comprehensive treatment than 
(irahanrs iK'caiise Pringsheim was a musician and was 
writing an article specifically on the music, not on the 
whole culture, as was Graham.^* The article contains 
much information on the instruments, photographs 
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of many of them, some samples of the music in 
Western notation, and some discussion of the simpler 
theoretical aspects of the music. 

The largest Western woric dealing with Thai 

music is by Carl Stumpf. published first in 1^01 and 
revised in 1920, entitled "Tonsysteni und Musik der 
Sianiesen." The study was made in 1900 wiien a 
troupe of Thai musicians and dancers who were 
traveling throiigli Furope were in Berlin and Stumpf 
availeil himself ol" the opportunity to listen to many 
of their pcrfomiances. He notatcd samples of the 
music, recorded on wax cylinders four of the 
compositions played by the ensemble, and later 
transcribed one of them — HombostePs analysis of 
this transcription was published in 1920. Stumpfs 
monograph is valuable as one of the first m^or 
ethnomnsieological studies: that it seems somewhat 
naive today and is not a comprehensive technical 
study of all aspects of the music does not minimize 
its importance as a primary reference source, 
particularly the section dealing with the tuning 
^stem. 

Mention must be made of the contributions of 

several Thai scholars \ ichiti-V'aJakarn, one of the 
early Director-Generals ot tlie Deparlment of Fine 
Arts, wrote an article on the evolution of Thai music 
and instruments which, thou^i in English, was 
unfortunately published only in Bangkok in 
magazines no longer available.'^ it was from 
Vi(^tr>Vadakam that Klaus Pringsheim obtained 
most of his information. 

Vichitr-Vadakarn acknowledged that work on 
the musical aspect of Thai culture was begun by two 
Thai princes particulariy devoted to their traditional 
arts. Both of these men have long fonnal names, but 
are known informally as Prince Damrong 
(R^anubhap) and Prince Dhani (Nivat). One of 
Prince DIumi's works was quoted earlier in this 
chapter. Prince Damrong wrote an account of Thai 
music, published by the Royal Institute in both Thai 
and English (1931),^® which is particularly useful for 
its history of the evolution of Thai musical ensembles 
and photographs of reconstructions of these 
ensembles. 

In 19S6 appeared the fourtfi edition of a 
pamphlet in English entitled Thai Music, by Phra 
Chen Duriyanga. This is one of the few presently 
available works specifically on Thai music. It is 
limited in its scope, however, as it deals only with the 



pT phat (percussion) ensemble and a few elementary 
aspects of the music theory. It tlocs include samples 
of music, photographs ol the pi phat instruments, an 
excellent detailed account of ttie drumming 
techniques (some of which are quoted in Chapter III), 
several tables of instnimental ranges, and a discussion 
of the tuning system. 

One of the most active rontemporary writers on 
cultural matters is Dhanit Yupho, until recently 
Director-General of tlie Fhai Department of Fine 
Arts. When I was in Thailand in 1958-1960, I 
translated into English Mr. Yupho's book on Thai 
musical instruments; published by the department in 
1960, the English edition is now unfortunately out of 
print. The important material relating to the 
traditional instruments is included in Chapter III of 
this study. Mr. Yupho has also written much on Thai 
traditional dancing and theatrical forms. 

Among tiie staff members of the Department of 
Fine Arts special mention should be made of Montri 
Tramote (quoted and referred to previously in this 
chapter), who has a great knowledge of the history of 
Thai music and of the background of many of die 
traditional compositions. In addition to composing in 
the traditional idiom. Mr. Tramote has written much 
about these aspects of Ihai music in program notes 
for concerts, in the explanatory notes that 
accompany the traditional compositions published in 
the aUpak^ti Magazine, a bi-monthly publication in 
Thai of the Department, and in a recent publication 
by the department of a booklet on Thai musical 
terms. 

Although all the above articles and books are 
good in certain ways and add to our knowledge of the 
technical and theoretical aspects of Thai music as a 
music system, they arc incomplete. General 
characteristics arc stated, quoted, and requoted, but 
theoretical and organizational factors of tiie music 
itself are not touched on. Further, a large body of the 
musical repertoire has not until now been analyzed 
with the aim of showing the specific characteristics 
tiiat make the music distinctly Thai, tiiouj^ actually 
it is only recently that a suitable basis for such a 
study became available. 

Thai music was until recently learned and 
handed down from master to pupil by the oral or rote 
method (see fig. 26). .As long as this was the method 
of transmission, comprehensive analysis was imprac- 
tical if not imposrible: even the exceptional musician 
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Figure 26. Learning by rote, the author and his teacher, Chirat 
Atchanarong, at the Department of Fine Arts, Bangkok. In the back- 
ground to the right are stands of several Thai sets of gong- kettles; in 
the center background are cases for two bonang, part of a set of Ja\'a- 
nese Instruments sent by a Javanese sultan to the king of Thailand in 
the 1920's. 



who by rote can leam his part of a large repertoire 
does not know all the parts of enough compositions 
to do such analysis. Moreover, such a theoretical 
undertaking as musical analysis has never been a part 
of Thai ambition. Prince Damrong had long urged 
that the repertoire of traditional music be notated 
and thus preserved, and this undertaking was finally 
begun shortly before World War 1!.^' Before work 
was interrupted by the war and supporting funds 
were withdrawn, over four hundred compositions had 
been notated — some for the complete pi phat 
ensemble, others the main melody only. Although the 
existence of the collection was known to some 
Westerners, it remained unavailable^" until my stay 



in Bangkok in 1958- I960, when the entire collection 
was microlilmed; these microfilms are now a part of 
the archives of the UCLA Institute of 
Ethnomusicology. We may be thankful for the 
preservation of the collection, for the notations had 
been done with pencil on a soft, porous paper that 
had begun to disintegrate in the higli temperature and 
huinidily of Bangkok. Even at the time the 
manuscripts were being made it was lamented that 
many of the traditional compositions were no longer 
known, and many of those that were notated seem to 
have been forgotten during the years since. This 
collection forms the basis of this study. 
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Chapter II 

The Fundamentals of Thai Music 



The first impact of a foreign music seems to be 
sensual and emotional rather than intellectual; it is 
sound alone that attracts or repels. Mantle Hood, a 

composer as well as :i musicologist, says of his nwn 
first exposure to Javatiesc gamelan that "the unique 
ofchestral color cauglu my hnmediate interest** 
(1954: vi). Reports by travelers, for the most part 
nonmiisicians. indicate tlia! laymen have the same 
initial reaction. Here are u few quotes concerning 
Ihai music, the first from the seventeenth century. 

Although the Siamese seem to us lo be a irillc melancholy, 
they like to have their entertaimnents. They often have 

barge races on the river. These races .ire made very 
entertaining by concerts ot" a vocal and insminicntal nature, 
when they clap their hands in cadence. The most pleasnig 
of these instruinents is somcwhai sunilar lo that wc hear 
here from two violins playing in perfect harmony. But there 
is nothing more disagreeable than the small edition of this 
instriunent — a kind of violm with three brass wires. Their 
copper trumpets resemble in sound the comets our peasants 
use to call up their cattle. Their ilutes are scarcely any 
softer, and besides these, they perform a carillon with small 
bells, a pleasing performance if it be not mixed up with 
their bronze gongs which distress those not accustomed to 
the sound. They have also an earthenware drum which does 
not make so much noise. It is a hard-baked earthenware pot 
having a long and very narrow mouth but no bottom. 
They cover it with buffalo-hide and beat It with the hand hi 
such a way that it takes (he place of the bass viol ni their 
concerts (Gervaise 1688: 53-54). 

This, written during the Ayuthaya period, is valuable 

as one of the first reforenees in a Western lant'u;i;.'o to 
Thai music. Though we need not go into thcni licrc, 
there are several inaccuracies regarding the 
instruments. 

Another set of comments, from the early 
nineteenth century, are: 



. . . The late Dr. Finlayson who accompanied Mi. 
Crawfurd's mission to Slam very correctly observes that the 

viio il rmsic of the Siamese is plaintive and iho instrumental 
lively, playful, soft and sweet. . . . Mr. Crawfurd I believe 
has observed that Siamese music is pitched on a key 

unknown to barbarous nations fsic) The music would 

be very pleasing were one or two of ttie wind instruments 

laid aside, especially the pi clianai, a harsh sort of hautboy. 
The Sticcado, compuseu ui a numDer ot metallic bowls 
disposed on a circidar frame of bamboo which are beaten 
b\ a muffled stick, is an instrument of considerable 
compass (Low 1839: 333-392). 



From the twentieth century, two typical accounts: 

The loud — very loud — orchestra, coiisisiiiig of 57 men 
. . . were prepared for a display of the most disinterested 
self'sacriflce and effort. . . . Gongs, drums, lead pianos, 
tlutcs and fifes, wooden kettledrums and two-stringed 
violins combined to produce something which perhaps 
those well-vcrscd m music might have enjoyed. I, who can 
only remember the simplest of European tunes with a great 
deal of trouble, sincerely admire the way in which all the 
different instruments managed to keep together in the nmst 
complicated "fireworlcs," although they evidently were 
played without any notes (Morganthaler 1923: 201). 

. . . The actors were really first class, atid surprisingly so, 
the orchestra melodious, seeing that the chief instruments 
were drums and sweet-toned gongs; but the singing was too 
dreadful . . . (Fonn 1935: 159-160). 

The subjective nature of terms like 

"disagreeable," "plaintive," "playful," "sweet," 
"dreadful." and so forth in the reactions and 
descriptions quoted above is apparent. Bui if we are 
not justified in describing a music system with such 
terms, how may we proceed to do so more 
objectively? Let us try. 
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Thai music is nonharmonic. melodic, or linear, 
and as is the case with all musics of this genre, its 
fundamenta] organization is horizontal. There is no 
underlying harmonic progression in the Western 
sense. It is impossible to describe in a simple way the 
whole ot Western music of the last thousand years 
with its great variety of styles and forms in order to 
have a basis for comparison and contrast between 
Western and Thai music, but the development of 
tonal harmony has characterized the evolution of 
Western art music from about 1600 to 1900 and 
popular music of the twentieth century. The 
romantic music of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries is probably what the average nonmusician 
thinks of when he thinlcs of "Western music." 
Harmonic progression — systematic movement from 
one chord (i.e., a group of pitches heard 
simultaneously) to another and, by extension, from 
one tonality or key to another — underiies this music 
and controls the development of the nu'Iody. Upon 
the harmonic understructurc a composition proceeds 
by the principles of repetition and contrast: a theme 
is statetl, soeiuentially varied or developed 
simultaneoush with itself (i.e.. fiijially) or with 
another theme (i.e., con trapun tally), restated, 
alternated with contrasting material, harmonized in 
difTerent ways, and so on. The typical impression 
given is ot .i dense music in which many pitches 
sound simultaneously yet lorin few idcntiliably 
independent strata. The movement from chord to 
chord furnishes the tension-relaxation complex, the 
motor power that drives the composition forward; 
the vertical complex cliaracterizes Western liarmonic 
music. 

Thai music in its horizontal complex is made up 
of a main melody' played simultaneously with 
variants of it which progress in relatively slower and 
faster ihuhmic units. The several strata of 
sound - each usually carried by but our instrument 
and readily discernible to the ear educated to this 
type of music — stating and varying the melody at 
the same time impress the uneducated Western ear as 
proceeding according to no logical organization, 
producing a cacophony of unrelated simultaneous 
sounds. Individual lines of melody and variants sound 
in unison or octaves only at specific structural points, 
and the simultaneity of different pitches does not 
follow the Western system of organized chord 
progressions. Between the structural points where the 



pitches coincide (unison or octaves) each individual 
line follows the style idiomatic for the instrument 
playing it. The vertical complex at any given 
intermediaiy point follows no set progression; the 
linear adherence to style regulates. Thus several 
pitches that often create a higlily complex 
simultaneous structure may occur at any point 
between the structural pitches. The music "breathes" 
by contracting to one pitch, then expanding to a wide 
variety of pitches, then contracting again to anotlier 
structural pitchy and so on throughout. Thou^ these 
complexes of pitches between structural points may 
strike the Western listener as arbitrary and 
inconsequential, the individual tines are highly 
consequential and logical lineariy. The pattern of 
pitches occurring at these structural points is the basis 
of the modal aspect of Thai music. 

Not the relationship of one melody to an 
underlying progression of solid complexes of sound, 
as in Western liarmonic music, but the relationship of 
one melody to specitic variants of itself — one idea 
viewed simultaneously from several different 
viewpoints, multiplicity within unity — characterizes 
Thai ensemble music. The technique of combining 
simultaneously one main melody and its variants is 
often incorrectly described as heterophony; 
polyphonic stratification^ seems a more precise 
description, since each of the "layers" is not iust a 
close approximation of the mam melody but has 
distinct characteristics and a style of its own. 

A linear style of music-making is used by a 
majority of the u oriel's peoples, who are 
understandably indifterent to the typical Western 
attitude that music is not "music" unless it has some 
kind of Western harmony connected witti it. 

... It is this absence uf harmony and presence of 
simultaneous performance, having its own peculiar but 
decidedly non-harmonic character, that gives a European. 
S(> accustomed to harmony thai lie is apt to fiitgel it is a 
c<)mp;ii:ilivel\ recent disLiyv.iv, ;m opportiiiiit\- of 
appreciating what must have been titc cticct m early iime& 
when people heard 'the sound of die comet, flute, harp, 
nckbut, psaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds of inusic' playing 
together, and relying for llicir elYects. not on hatntony, but 
on ilivers,i(\ of quahty of tone foi the same ikAc, or its 
octave, or tlasliing away into labyrinths of eccentric 
discant, but returning duly to the original theme of which 
these nourishes were but the einbrt)idery. We may thus 
learn to sec that extensive pieces of music can be put 
together, with a full qipnciatlon of the retation of parts to 
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a whole, relying solely upon melody without harmony, and 
come to understand Uut the Utter art. however 
indispensable to modnm Ewopean music, is not essential to 
the existence or enj(^ment of music in general (EOis Oct. 
18^5: 1103). 

So wrote Ellis at a time when most Westerners 
assiinied that the rest of the world had nothing that 
could really be called music. 

The combinati<m of the melodic and rhythmic 
elements of Thai music, expressed in the tune color 
of the particular ensemble, might be likened to a 
stream whose main current Hows onward ui an almost 
hypnotically steady pulse. Various and sundry eddies 
and swirls flow in and around the main current, 
created by the simultaneous variations of the main 
theme. In the percussion ensemble the relatively 
unsustained sounds of the melodic percussion 
instru m e n t s — xy I op h o lie s and sets of 
gong-kettles — are blended together by the tiiread of 
continuous and unbroken sound of ttie obuelike reed 
mstrument. In the string ensembles the resinous 
quality and sonKtimes hai^h sound produced by Thai 
bowed stringed instruments is lightened and 
higiiliglUed by the relatively pure sound of the 
bamboo flute and the agile, fluttering line it plays. 
The tapestry of sound is enlivened by the rhythm of 
the dnuns and is punctuated at specitic points by the 
chiming sounds of the little hand cymbals that hold 
the tempo steady and indicate the form by the 
pattern of strokes they play. 

Finney raises the question: "Has Western music 
lost something by eliminating the melodic 
possibilities inherent in the smaller and less regular 
intervals which the music of other cultures still 
values?" (1947: 9). Asking the reader to leave aside 
for the moment the rhythmic aspect of music, Finney 
goes on to say that to a per oT a culture using a 
linear musical system, "melody and music are 
virtually synonymous. . . . Melodic beauty is the 
measuring stick by which he judges music. From the 
Easterner's point of view, every limitation of material 
which robs melody of subtlety and variety, even 
though it results in added richness at another point 
(i.e., harmony), is a move in an inartistic direction. 
Tliat part of music which to him carries the sense of 
the art, that part which to him really is the art, is 
being made poorer in artistic possibility" (loc. cit.). 
The Thai music system is one that has develt^ed 
melodic possibilities rather than harmonic ones. 



Before proceedii^ to a discussion of the 
characteristics of Thai melodies, the tuning systnn 
used in Thai music must be discussed. 

A. THE TUNING SYSTEM 

No extant written records give information on the 
evolution of the tuning system in Thailand, but 
almost all references say the system developed in a 
different way from fliat of the West. Most comments 
on the Thai tuning system are general ones, stating 
that it has seven equidistant pitches to the octave, 
each interval being about three-fourths or 
seven-eighths of a Western whole step. Dani^ou« in 
his booklet on the music of ramboJia and Laos 
(1957: 2), says that equidistant tuning in Southeast 
Asia came from the GSndhSri^ma, a seven-pitch 
equidistant scale (grama), the third scale of ancient 
Indian music.^ He does not document his opinion, 
however, and it is diillcult to know how he arrived at 
this conclusion since the books on Indian music give 
various \Jiniti ilivisions for this grama, such as 
3-3.34.3.2^ (Bake l')57: :0X) and 3-2-4-3-3-3-4 
(Popley 1950: 36), which are not equidistant. 

In the latter part of the nineteenth and eariy 
twentieth centuries EUis and Stumpf measured 
scientifically the inlcn'allic structure of the Thai 
tuning system.* In his article ot l»tt5 tUiS quotes the 

Thai ambassador ("Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 

Plenipotentiary for Paris. Berlin, Vienna, and the 
otlior capitals of turopc"). Prince Prisdang. who said 
tiiai "the intention was to make all the intervals from 
note to note identically the same** (Oct., 1885: 
1105); this may be the statement echoed by 
subsequent writers on Thai music. Ellis was tone-deaf 
and therefore unable to test Thai tuning with his own 
hearing, but to substantiate the theory that the Thai 
tuning system was one of seven-pitch equidistance he 
set up such a tuning and played it for visiting Thai 
musKians, who "pronounced tiie sc^ good** (ibkl.). 
Stumpfs study was largely devoted to proving this 
theor\'. wliich he did to his own satisfaction. 
Seven-pitch equidistance is stated specifically in 
Montri Tramote*s booklet on the terms used in Thai 
music (V^< \ 1 ); under the entry "jdbitg," which 
means basicailv "soimd." he says: "The octave is 
divided into seven pitches, the intervals between 
which are all the same (fliat Is, eqiul to one 
another).** 
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To see if this intention of seven-pitch 
equidistance obtains in Thai music, wo shall later 
examine the tunings of some of the Thai instruments 
of fixed pitch tested recently with an electronic 
I apparatus. For the present let us look at the Thai 
I pitches themselves, as traditionally organized. 

! ElUs gives the names of the pitches as told to 

him by the Thai musicians in 18X5 (Oct. 1S85: 
j 1 lOS). He assigns pitch I to the bar of the xylophone 
I tuned to 285 cycles per second, the fifth bar from the 
left end (lower pitches) of the instrument The fifth 
I step (above this) of 421 eycles per second is given the 
' name phTang f (transUterated by Ellis as pliong oar), 
and the sixth step of 458 cycles per second is called 
kruat (transliterated by Ellis as kruert).^ Stumpf says 
he was also given the names for the pitches and that 
they dit fercd from those of Ellis; saying that they had 
no bearing on his discussion (1901: 108), he 
unfortunately did not include them in his article. 

Montri Tramote (1964: 17 ff.) gives the name 
for each of the pitches and the ensemble and/or 
tiieatrical form for which that pitdi level is used as a 
"home base" or "tonic." This list is given under the 
main heading "thang," which means literally "way" 
or 'method" — not "sound," as EUis and Verney give 
it Following are the pitch names according to 
Tramote: 

1. pfi'ani; long (also called by the term "nai 
hi, " which means "one pitch lower than nai level," 
the next pitch high^ than phung 9 lang)- 

This pitch is notated in Western notation as F. 
Tramote says it is the name for the pitch of the tenth 
gong-kettle from the left (lower-pitched end) on the 
khfng wong yal, the set of gong4cettles or the gong 
ciri.lc. Tramote does not say why he refers it to the 
tenth kettle rather than to the third kettle, the lower 
octave. 

The old name for this pitch was simply "phfang 

5," the name of the flute (kfilui phTang Q). With the 
advent of the mahon and khiyang sai ensembles, a 
division into two types was made: phTang 9 lang 
(below) and phiang § bon (above), the level a fourth 
above (or a fifth below). (The ensembles are discussed 
at the end of C hapter III.) 

This pitch level is considered tlie "home" or 
"tonic'* level for the pTpkSt mat nmm (the pTphIt 

ensemble using soft — that is, padded — sticks) and 
the short-lived theatrical form d^ikdamhan. 

2. nai. One pitch above phfang y lang. 



This i^tch is notated in Western notation as G. 

This is the home level for the standard pT phat 
ensemble. It is used with lakh^n nai, lakh^n n^k, 
and kJion. (For a discussion of the forms of theater 
see Yupho, Bovrers, and Brandon. Some of the 
theatrical forms arc mentioned throughout this 
study.) The name of the pitch comes from \h~^ I'nai, 
the double-reed instrument used in this pi phat 
ensemble. 

3. klang. One pitch above nai. 

This pitch is notated in Western notation as A or 

This intch level is sometimes called "luk ot" 
because many of the "ot" or lament-type songs are 
performed at this level. 

The name "klang" comes from iScutpl1d&^, the 
medium-sized double-reed instrument ("Muig** means 
"middle" or "medium"). 

This was the home level for the pi phat ensemble 
when it used this instrument and accmnpanied the 
mmg yai (shadow plays^ and khon in the old days. 

4. phlcmg f bon (also called n^k tarn, that is, one 
pitch lower than tiie next hi^er pitdi, n^k). One 

pitch above klang. 

This pitch is notated in Western notation as Bt. 

This is one of the home levels for the khlui 
phTang 9. 

This pitch level is used with the mahoif and 
klu^ang sii ensembles. 

5. hvat (also called n^, after the pTnfk; the 
fingering on the pT nai on the G (nai) level produces 
on the pi nyk the same pattern on C). One pitch 
above phiang y bon. "Kruat" means "pebbles" or 
"coarse sand" — that is, sometiiing hard or rou^. 

This pitch is notated in Western notation as C. 

This is the pitch level for many sepha 
compositions (entertainment songs). It was the home 
level for flie pF phat accompanying lakhyn n^k m the 
old days when the pTn^k was the pTused. 

6. klaitg hdep. ("Haep" means "harsh, grating" 
in deacrilnng tone quality.) One pitch above kruat 

This pitch is notated in Western notation as D. 
This level is rarely, if ever, used as a home level. 

7. chawd. One pitch above klang haep. The pitch 
gets its name from the pTeha¥iS ("chawa** = Java). 

This pitch is notated in Western notation as E or 
Eb (see note 6). 

This is the home level for the khryang sai 
ensemble when the pTchavra is combined witfi it. For 
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the pi pliat nang hong, the phiang ^ bon (lower) is 
used, as it better suits the melodic percussion 
instruments in the ensemble. 

PhTang 9 and kruat are also used as names of 
tunings or tuning levels of the stringed instalments. 
The pitches for these correspond with those of 
Tramote's list but not those of Ellis's; they will be 
discussed shortly. 

Thai music never uses all seven pitches of its 
tuning system as principal pitches, though certain 
compositions arc in a style that contains passages 
using six pitches and sometimes all seven. But the 
method of using the pitches establishes a hierarchy 
among them — some occur on the emphasized beats, 
others only as passing tones in secondary 
positions — and the result is in effect a mode or scale 
of five pitches (pentatonic) and an auxiliary, 
additional, secondary pitch (or pitches) used for 
decoration. In practical modes and/or scales a gapped 
or nonequidistant pattern occurs. Musical practice 
also shows that the system of "modulation" and the 
transference of a musical phrase or section to another 
pitch level demands an equidistant structure, in 
essence similar to the need for equidistance in 
Western musical practice which led to the adoption of 
tempered tuning. 



There are a number of difficulties in trying to 
measure the tuning of Thai pitches. Since Thai 
musicians do not theorize to any great extent about 




Figure 27a. Tuning a Thai instru- 
ment: adjusting the wax in the boss of a 
gong -kettle. 




Figure 27b. Tuning a Thai instru- 
ment: comparing the same pitch on the 
xylophone and the set of gong- kettles. 

their music, it is not ea.sy to know exactly what "in 
tune" means to them. Further, the four main 
instruments of fixed pitch in the Thai pT phat 
(percussion) ensemble — the two xylophones and 
two circles of gong-kettles that my measurements 
were focused on — arc tuned by car by the addition 
of lumps of a mixture of beeswax with lead shavings to 

the ends of the undersides of the wooden bars and 
inside the bosses (knobs) of the gong-kcttlcs (figs. 27 
a and 33. 45). As bllis ;>tated . . in attaching 
these tuning lumps the Siamese tuner seems to be 
guided solely by ear, and the peculiar intention of 
their scale . . . rendering this very difficult, the result 
obtained is by no means always perfect" (Oct. 1885: 
1103). Also, as the wax lumps dry out and become 
brittle, small bits continually fall off under the 
impact of the mallets when the instruments are 
played or during the process of moving the 
instruments from place to place; or if the whole lump 
falls off, as often happens, some of it is invariably lost 
in the process of remelting and reattaching it to the 
instrument. Whether these four instruments are ever 
completely "in tune" for any length of time is 
doubtful; the instruments 1 heard in Bangkok seem to 
be in tune about as frequently as is the piano in the 
average American home and nightclub. 

One of the many difficulties in determining the 
tuning system of a musical culture is procuring 
accurate readings of the pitches in practical use. Ellis, 
Stumpf, and other early investigators had to rely for 
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their readings on a tonometer, an apparatus consisting 
of a scries of tuning forks (one for cverv' three or four 
vibrations) covering the range of an octave; pilches 
between those of the tuning forks had to be 
approximated. A more accurate device is the 
monochord, consisting of a single metal string 
stretched over a wooden resonator with a movable 
bridge so that the vibrating lengtti of the string can 
be varied; the device is adjusted by ear to sound the 
same pitch as the one being measured, iii'l :i n-;i(!ing 
is taken in cycles per second. But the accuracy ut the 
monochord is directly proportionate to the abflity of 
the ear to "hear" correctly, and the device is easily 
affected by climatic conditions. The monochord has a 
range of only slightly more than one octave; pitches 
lying outside this range must be raised or lowered in 
the operator's mind to the proper register. Further, 
the metal string of the monochord forces a 
comparison of sounds of different quality when the 
device is used with the instruments that produce 
sound with materials other than metal strings. 
Another dilficulty often arises with instruments such 
as the gong-kettles, metallophones, and xylophones: 
the partial structure that gives the quality or tone 
color of the sound is a nonharmonic series/ l-llis 
realized this, for he says of the Thai gong-kettles, 
'The sound is bell-like, but like bells, fuU of 
inharmonic proper tones" (Oct. 1885: 1103). 
Sometimes the lundarnental pitch is weaker than one 
of its overtones; sometimes there is more than one 
fundamental, and the two may be sounding close 
together. 

More precise pitch readings have become 
possible recently with the development of the 
Stroboconn, an electronic apparatus that hdds to 

I/IOO of a semitone (called a "cent") in accuracy.® 
The "cent" system, devised in about 1884 by Ellis for 
use in comparing hitervals,* is based on the Western 
tempered tuning system of twelve equidistant 
intervals (semitones) and was inlendeil for use by 
those familiar with Western tuning and intervals. The 
octave is divided into 1 ,200 equal parts with each of 
the twelve Western semitones encompassing 100 
cents, each whole tone 200 cents, and so on; in a 
decreasing amount a tempered quarter-tone would 
comprise SO cents, an eighth-tone 25 cents, and so on 
(the cent system applied to Thai tuning will he seen 
subsequently). Thus the Stroboconn provides a 
refined measurement of pitch. But because it is bulky 



and requires a stable electric current for operation, its 
use in the field is usually not possible — and 
unfortunately most of the instruments whose pitch 
measurements are wanted are in the field. Until a 
battery-operated electronic tuner becomes 
available.^ ° field workers must rely on a monochord. 

In Ihailund 1 used a monochord. As is the 
custom, to compensate for inconsistencies of hearing 
and climate, several readings of the pitches of the 
four main fixed-pitch instruments of the pF phat 
ensemble — the two xylophones and two gong-kettle 
sets — were taken on days ranging from hot and 
humid, the prevalent condition in Bangkok, to 
relatively cool and diy. I he readings of the pitches of 
five different groups of instruments were taken: those 
of the Thai Department of Fine Arts, the Publicity 
Department, the University of Agriculture, the 
national television station, and the Fhakavali Institute 
of Dance and Music. When ! returned to UCLA in 
1960. I tested the monochord against the 
Stroboconn. It was found that pitches produced on 
the monochord deviated from those indicated on tlie 
Stroboconn by about 10 cents over the entire range 
of the monochord, not alw^ <m the same side of the 
pitch or consistently from one test to another. 
Inaccuracies near the extreme ends of the range of 
the monochord also occurred: between a pitch 
measured in the upper extremity of the monochord 
in the area of 450 to 500 cycles per second (the top 
limit of the monochord) and the next higlier pitch, 
which had to be read an octave lower at the lower 
extremity of the monochord in the area of 250 to 
300 cycles per second, the interval was usually 
noticeably larger than intervals between pitches 
measured in die central part of the monochord, and 
larger than the theoretical equidistant interval should 
have been. These large intervals were not found to 
exist in Stroboconn readings made m 1961 of two 
instruments of the Phakavali Institute which they 
brought willi them when they toured the United 
States. Otherwise the monochord and Stroboconn 
readings are comparable. Since the latter are the more 
dependable, we shall dispense with the monochord 
readings; two representative sets are, however, 
included in tlie master tuning chart in Appendix B for 
comparative purposes. 

Several Western writers have remarked on the 
tuning ability of the Thai. Parry said: 'Their sense of 
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the right relations of the notes of the scale is so 
highly developed tliat their musicians can tell by oar 
directiy a note is not true to their singular theory*' 
{1"^30: 51). Bowring, speaking of women musicians 
who played for the dance dramas, said their ". . . 
perception of concord in tlie notes is as acute as that 
of an European musician, and they are equally as long 
in tuning their instruments" (1857: ISO). But EUis 
stated (previously quoted) that the result of tuning 
Thai percussion instruments by ear is not always 
perfect. And Sachs said, even more strongly: 'The 
actual justness of these distances (that is, between the 
pitches of the Thai tuning system) is of course 
questionable, since the ear without physical and 
mathematical help is not capable of correctly dividing 
an interval*' (1943: 132). 

The readings I made of pitches on Thai 
instruments of fixed pitch support the first 
statements above rather than that of Sachs; they also 
substantiate statements that Thai tuning idealistically 
is equidistant and as found on instruments of fixed 
pitch considered "in tunc" is reasonably close to 
equidistance. Small deviations Irom the theoretically 
correct tuning in flie Thai system should probably 
not be attributed to any assumed inabilit\', even 
impossibility, of obtaining such precise tuning by ear 
in a system that does not use intervals found in what 
some Western musicians and musicologists term the 
*^atural scale" derived from the partials of the 
harmonic overtone series (see note 7), The Western 
twelve-pitch tuning system is founded more or less on 
the simpler relationships of tiie partials in the 
harmonic overtone series (1:2 representing the 
octave, 2:3 the tilth, 3:4 the fourth, and so 
on) — but no matter how "natural" this scale may 
seem to Westemeis, it was Ellis's conclusion after 
taking the tunings of a variety of non-European 
instruments that ". . . the Musical Scale is not one, 
not 'natural,' nor even founded necessarily on the 
laws of the constitution of musical sound, so 
beautifully worked out by Hclmholtz, but very 
diverse, very artificial, and very capricious" (Mar. 
1885: 526). 

The division of the Thai octave into seven 
equidistant parts results in a set of pitches with a 
different intervallic structure from any of the 
seven-pitch modal patterns in either just or tempered 
Western tuning, and of course very different from the 
twelve-part equidistant division of the Western 



tempered system. If one wishes to compare the two 
systems, one method is to divide the octave into 
dghty-four parts (seven fritdies of the Thai system 

times twelve pitches of the Western ^\^tcin); each 
system can then be shown as a dilt'erent division of 
eighty-four, Ihai pitches lying one-seventli of 
eighty-four or twelve units apart and Western pitdies 
lying one-twelfth or seven units apart. 

Another method of analyzing the two intervallic 
structures is with Ellis's cent system previously 
discussed. Eadi of the twelve Western semitone 
intervals is 100 cents: tlie intervals between the seven 
Thai pitches are 171.4 cents. a1-)out an eighth of a 
Western whole lone less than that interval (200 
cents). The theoretical Thai third is about 343 cents, 
the Western minor third is 300 cents and the nu^or 
third 400; the Thai fourth is about 514 cents and the 
Western fourth 500; the 1 hai fifth is about 686 cents, 
the Western fifth 700; and so on. In Chart I the 
structure of the two systems is shown — the Western 
major mode/scale with its lareo intenals, or whole 
tones, of 200 cents and its small intervals, half-tones 
or senntones, of 100 cents, and the Thai pentatonic 
gapped mode/scale with large intervals of 343 cents 
and small intervals of 171.4 cents. On the top and 
bottom of the diagram is shown the distance of each 
pitch in cents from an arbitrary mutual starting point. 

It is often said that the pattern of the type of 
pentatonic scale/mode found in Chin:i and Thailand 
can be represented on the black keys of the piano: 





1 1 bolMl 








^ 







This oversimplification has perhaps done more harm 
than good, assuming as it does that approximation 
can be the same as authenticity and completely 
ignoring the aesdietic factors in the particular tuning 

of tlie lion Wc^tc^n system. Cbiirt ! shows tbnt the 

Thai fourth and the Western fourth (that is, the 
interval between pitches 1 and 4 of the mqjor 
scale/mode) and the Thai fifth and Western fifth are 
the intervals in the two systems which are most 
similar; the Thai fourth of about 514 cents is slightly 
lar^ than the Western tempered fourth of 500 cents, 
and the Thai fifth of about 686 cents is slightly 
smaller than ttie Western tempered fifth of 700 cents. 
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The other pitches and inteivals in the two systems do 

not correspond at all. For this reason it is really 
impossible to duplicate the true sound of the Thai 
system in Western pitches. 

Let us look now at the ooirespondence among the 

"same" pitches in different sets of Thai tunings and 
different Thai ensembles, first taking the pitch 
labeled *T" by Ellis. This, the fifth bar from the left 
end of the xylophone, has 285 cycles per second. The 
readings taken by Stumpf and his colleagues fifteen 
years later show the pitch to be a few vibrations 
higher, 286 to 288 cycles per second, but this is flidr 
reading for the sixth bar from the left end of the 
xylophone. Both Ellis and Stumpf arc dealing with 
instruments with twenty-one bars. Instruments do 
occasionally show a "didocation" by one or two 
pitdics (bars or gong-kettles), but the extra bar 
sometinu's added to the xylophone is at the top of 
the range. At any rate, regardless of which bars, the 
latches in both Ellis's and Stump fs readings ate 
practically identical. 

The tunin;.' level of the instruments of the 
Phakavali InsLitute, 1 was told, represents an older 
tunmg level tfiat tiie Institute preferred to retam 
rather than change to a slightly higher tuning level as 
some of the other ensembles in Bangkok have been 
doing, in the pitch area just discussed the average 
pitch of the Phakavali instruments is about 277 cydes 
per second, though on some instruments it is as high 
as 281 or 2H2. These were monochord readings. The 
Stroboconn readings show 273 cycles per second for 
the xylophone and 278 for the gong cinde. This 
pitch, then, is slightly lower than the comparable one 
in Ellis's and Stumpf s readings. 

The monochord readings of the instniments of 
the Department of Fine Arts show this |»tdi to be 
anywhere from 281 to 28R cycles per second, about 
the same as that of Ellis and Stumpf. 

The average of the instruments of the University 
of Agriculture is 289 cycles per second, while that of 
the instnunents of the Publicity Department is 289.3 
and that of the television station's instruments is 288. 

I was told that tiie reason for the higher pitch 
level, as used by the ensembles other than those of 
the Phakavali Institute, w;)s to rnise the pitch level so 
that one of the pitches would be the same as one of 
the Western pitches. If the pitch of about 288-290 
cycles per second Is used, die pitch next below it in 



the Thai tuning is about 262 cycles per second, the 
pitch of middle c in Western tuning (actually 261.63 

cycles per second, based on A = 440). Though the 
other pitches of the Thai system of course do not 
match Western pitches in cycles per second, flie desire 
to have one pitch identical in the two systems may 
have been the reason for the gradual rise of the pitch 
level. Since the pitches taken by Ellis in 1885 and 
Stumpf in 1900 are very close to those of the 
instruments of the Department of Fine Arts, the 
Publicity Department, and the television station 
today, it may be that tlie pitch level of the Phakavali 
instruments does represent one in use prior to 1885. 

We may say, then, that although there is no 
standard pitch level in Thailand and therefore no 
close agreement between corresponding pitches 
among difTtMVnt ensembles, witiiin one properly 
tuned ensemble the instruments are closely in tune 
with one another. The tuning of Thai instruments 
approaches equidistance closely, although not 
perfectly on any instrument of fixed pitch. The 
intervallic structure of the pitches of the ensemble in 
the Institute of Ethnomusicolosy at UCLA (which I 
purchased in Thailand in 1960 and which was tuned 
for me before it was shipped to the university) is not 
exactly equidistant; the pitches for the most part lie 
within an nre;i of ahout 10 cents above and below (he 
theoretically correct pitch, a total distance of about 

20 cents, far greater than tfie 8 cents allowed by 

Mantle Hood in his work with the tunings of Javanese 
gamelan.^ ' The few pitches of the ensemble which 
deviate beyond this distance are not placed according 
to any pattern, nor is fiiere any pattern to the 
placement of intervals smaller and larger Han the 
theoretically equidistant one. 

Since in Thai music only five of the seven 
pitches occur as principal pitches hi die various 
modes, producing a widely gapped structure that 
allows for intervallic areas of a relatively wide range 
of acceptability, perhaps the need for great predslon 
in tuning is not felt. Otherwise, the "rough and 
ready" approach to precise tuning could he evidence 
of (1) decline in the tradition, (2) the limitations of 
the ear, or (3) a developed aesdietk; based on mild 
clashes as in the technique of surupan in the 
Sundanese area of Java and the "paired" tuning of 
Balinese instruments.^ ^ Of these latter possibilities 
the status of traditional music in Thai culture today 
compared to what it was until forty years ago, 
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accordina to the older Thais and the written records, 
supports the possibility of decline; vocal practice and 
the playing of stringed instruments by experts is 
accurate enough to contradict any claim that the 
hearing ability of the Thai has deteriorated since 
Bowrinu and Parry LoniniciUcd (Mt it^ precision, and 
that niild clashes in the tuning are a conscious part of 
ttie aesthetic has never been claimed, stated, or 
discussed— theoretically or otherwise — by anyone, 
including the Thai. 

After having studied Thai music for some 

time— having lived in Bangkok for two and a half 
years and listened to the music at some length, having 
played it and examined numerous examples in 
manuscript — my feeling is that the intention in the 
tuning system is indeed for equidistance, the need for 
which grew out of the evolution of the musical 
practice, but that the uUention is often imperfectly 
realized on the instruments of fixed pitdi. The 
deviation of pitches from a theoretical standard 
obtains for two reasons: (1) the method of Unal 
tuning of the wooden bars of the xylophones and the 
gong-kettles of the gong^ettle sets is done with wax 
lumps whose permanence, when the instrument is 
moved around and used, is not dependable: (2) the 
pentatonic, gapped modes/scales - basic in the music 
system — allow a relatively viride area of acceptability 
of tuning of the individual pitches. 



B. MELODY 

The main melody in Thai music, as in Western music, 
may be either motivic or lyrical. A motivic melody is 
one capable of being separated into smaller, musically 
valid units that may serve as a basis for later 
development. A well-known instance from Westem 
music is the first theme of the first movement of 
Beethoven's /-////I Symphony, in example 1. 



Example 1. 



Sl 



A lyrical melody is one that is continuously 
spun out, not ea.sily broken up into unified 
fragments, and therefore capable of only limited 
development. The romantic melodies of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries are of the lyrical 
type. A well-known instance is the melody of 
Schumann's piano composition TrSumeivi, in 
example 2, 

Thai melodies in the older traditional 
instrumental compositions are of the motivic variety, 
as illustrated by the excerpt in example 3. 



Example 2. 
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Example 4. 'Wiameii Sai Yok" (3 chan) 8 (Silpakdn 
2 (May 1958), 70). 



0riatn melody simpUfled). 



being raie — occurring primarily in thao (fill-in) 

motives (marked thus in example 3; the term will be 
explained in detail shortly) and in playing techniques 
idiomatic to the instrument playing the main melody 




HsQfvn): I I ? I Tl t I T' 1 n e I i • I i 




A comparison of tfie riiyfhm of these two 

examples will show a characteristic difference 
tMJtween the lyric and motivic styles: the lyric style 
has more rhythmic variety, the dotted rhythms and 
sustained pitches being typical, «4iile tiie motivic 
style uses fewer rhytiims, the dotted rhytfim as sudi 



(see pp. 49-50) - with sustained pitches rarely 

occurring. 

Lyrical melodies arc characteristic of Thai 
traditional music of the more recent sepha style, a 
well-known instance of which is "Khamin Sii Yok"; 
the beginning is shown in example 4. 
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Each two measures in example 3 can be 
considered y motive; these motives arc the "melodic 
species" ot Thai music. Each motive occurs in many 
other compositions, in the combinations here or in 
different combinations of motives. These motives or 
melodic species will be discussed in further detail in 
Chapter IV on mode. 

A few other generalities concerning Thai 
melodies may be observed: they tend to be conjunct 
and based on a pentatonic pattern indicated by the 
use of the numbers 123 56. Rarely does ttie melodic 
line within a motive leap more than two steps from 
any given step; this means that rarely does a motive 

Example 5. "Lao Slmig TIiIui"(Thao) (SUpak^n Magazine, 
4 (Jan. 1961), 82). 



adjoining in the pentatonic pattern and therefore are 
not leaps). Leaps of more than a Iburth occur in two 
contexts. First, they may appear as parts of special 

motives in lyrical melodies, such as in the excerpt 

from "Lao SFang I hTan" in example 5. 

Usually, however, the large interval is a result of 
shifting part of the melody, whidi would otherwise 
be conjunct, to a different register or octave, either 
because of the limitoti i iniie of the instrument 
playing the melody or perhaps to avoid having the 
melody cover too wide a range. The tessitura is the 
governing principle here. The beginning of the first 
section of a composition is often in the lower range 



l|irf f fT^T^ ^ rJ IJ ^ 
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contain a leap of more than the interval of a Thai 
fourth (about 514 cents, heard by tlie average 
Western ear as a tempered fourth of 500 cents), 
which occurs between pitches 2 and 5. 3 and 6, 5 and 
I, and 6 and 2 of the pentatonic tiiodc. The leap of a 
Thai third (about 343 cents) between pitches 1 and 3, 
3 and 5, and 6 and 1 is common (it b actually a leap 
oidy between pitches 1 and 3; pitches 3-5 and 6-1 are 



of the instrument, while the beginning of the second 
section, for contrast, is often in a higii tessitura. The 
second section of **Khameh Sii Y$k," for instance, 
begins as in example 6. 

The part marked in the example with a bracket cnuUi 
lie an octave lower on most of the instruments, in 
which case the melody would be conjunct as in 
example 7. 



Example 6. 



® 
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Example 7. 
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The excerpts from melodies quoted thus far arc 
cleariy pentatonic, as tlic cipher rendition of the 
melody beneath the example shows. Pitches 4 and 7 
function as passing tones when thoy in no way 
suggest a change in the relative position of pitch 1, or, 
if we may me tiw Westnn teim here for tiie moment, 
'^modulation." As in Western music, these pitdies 

Example 8. "Khamen Sai Yok." 



Two excerpts from "Khamen Sai Yok" (ex. 8) 
give an instance of pitch 7 as an unaccented (*) and 
snni-accented (t) passing tone; the motives, one from 

each of the two sections, are similar in outline. 

An excerpt from "Phraram Doen Dong" (ex. 9), 
part of one of the long suites (ryang), provides 
examples of pitch 4 as an accented (*) and 
semi-accented (t) passing tone. 




may be termed accented or unaccented passing tones 
accordingly as they fall on an emphasized beat of tiie 
metric structure or not When they occur on the 
emphasized part of an unaccented beat, pitdies 4 and 
7 may be termed semiiaccented passing tones. 

Example 9. "Phrarlm D6in Dong." 

Section 3: 



In Thai melodies in the simple pentatonic style 
passing tones are rare, pitches 4 and 7 occurring for 
the most part in the process of "modulation," which 
wiD be dealt with subsequently. In the or 
hexatonic-heptatonic style pitch 4 or 7 (sometimes 
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both) is prominently and consistently used, 
particularly in running passages. Whether the pitch of 
the passing tone ^ould be labeled 4 or 7 depends on 
which pitch level is chosen for the passage. Usually 
six pitches, fonning a hexatonic mode, are used for 
compositions in myn style. The excerpt Irom the 
composition "7§i RQp" in example lOiUustratesthe 

Example 10. ^91 Rup" (m». coil. no. 359). 



myn style; it may be analyzed in two different pitdi 
levels, as the two sets ol' cipher notations show. 

The use of all seven pitches — that is, a 
heptatonic scale (or mode) — in one composition, 
without "modulation" occunring, is rare; example 1 1 
is an iHustration. 



3 Chan. 

Section 3 (slatting about halfway ttuough, to the end). 
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1 2 2 6 .'. 4 n 


2 ! 


1 1 2 


t 5 




671232 
4 1 THAO 




3 2 1 1 

7 6 S 6 7 6 7 1 


1 6 1 n 1 |6 ^ 

12 5 7 6 5 13 _ 















2 _ 4 _ S _ 
6 _ ll _ 2 - 



4 _ i i Is 4 6 _ M 
i_« ilsi S_|l 



, THM 1 



6 1 
-35 
(N.B. OnlhUMd 
thBfintliM.) 



2 3 2 1 
« 7 6 S 



1 6 6 


3 6 5 


1: 


2 


1 




1 3 3 


7 3 2 




6 


5 





the ehtag strokss will be indicated only »!»«• 
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Example 11. "Khaek T^i M^' (Thao) {^Opakgn Magaine. 

4 (Nov. 1960), 49). 

3 dun (miin mdody rimplified) 

Section i ; 




16 5 . 
6 B Sl S _ 



.643 2 1234 3 
_S17l6S»7 1 1 



Again, it miglu be thought that the melody 
could be analyzed in eitiier of two pitch levels, as the 

cipher notations below the example indicate, but the 
upper set of ciphers in the pitch level marked LK, 
comparable to the key of C in Western notation, 
indicates the propw level. The reason is that if the 
melody were analyzed as the line marked HP(p. 
comparable to the key ot F in Western notation, the 
Cint line would end on pitch 7. This is one of the 
principal structural points, and pitch 7 would not 
occur on this beat in the Thai musical system unless a 
"modulation" were taking place; no "modulation" is 
indicated here. 

In examples 3, 9, and 10, part of a line is 
bracketed and labeled "thao." This set of letters, or 
this sound, can be several different words in Thai and 
can dius have several different meanings.* * For the 
word used here the literal meaning is "equal to" or 
"equivalent." As a musical term it refers to certain 



standard patterns — usually covering a span of one, 
two. Of four measures — used to fill in apart of the 

melodic line that would otherwise be a sustained 
pitch. It is not idiomatic of most Thai instrumental 
styles to sustain pitches except in the lyric melodies 
of the recent, more songlike styles. The "melodic" 
thao is felt to give a better effect than a simple 
reiteration of the pitch. Sustained pitches that are 
rolled or trilled (the hf technique, explained in the 
next chapter in the section on the ranat ek), are not 
ordinarily of two measures length; thus the thao and 
the kry technique are not interchangeable. Ihe most 
frequent types of thao are the following: 

fl) Circling around the main pitch with 
reiterated pitches, as illustrated in examples 3, 9, and 
10. This may occur on any mam pitch of the 
composition. Some other instances are given in 
example 12. 
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Example 12. 
(a) on pitch 2: 

(I) on "F" level: 



m 



HPQ (VO)! Ills 




main melody) 



m 



2 _ 



(2) on '*C'levd: 



(wriatten) 



i LK (IV); r? 17 6 5 
fmftin melody) 



I f) (main mciooy) 




2 _ 



IX: 1- - a. 



(b) on pitch 1,**C'' level; 
orpitch5,"P*lewl: 




HPO(Vn): 3 - S _ 0 _ 



(2) A melodic fragment, as in example 13. 
Exunple 13. 



o + O © 

III ii 'iJiJ 

HK (i)t s 1- 1 1 9 s a -Is • I e 9 i _ I a 



a - I s • 



6 9 1 - I 2 _ 
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This hist example is idiomatic for the gong circle, 
which usually plays in octaves, broken octaves, or 
otiier Intervals such as the fourth and second; the 
instruments playing the faster variations, such as the 
xylophone, use the style shown in ( 1). 

Altliougli there are names tor the pitclies which 
could be used as names for tiie pitch levels ("tonics") 
of compositions, after having become familiar with 
the main principles of lhai music it seemed to me 
that several l ac tors were from a theoretical 
standpoint against this. 

First, pitch "klaiig haep" (D) is only rarcly. if 
ever, used as a home level or tonic. The fifth 
above — "klang" (A) — is used only in the rather 
special case of the im dwwa with the khryang sii 

Example 14. 



frequency, as the instrument is not a member of ai^ 
of the three main ensembles. Four pitch levels 
remain, by far the most used: F, G, Bb, and C. 
"PhTang 9" is used as a name for two of these levels, 
F and Bk Tramote lists the pitches in ascending 
order, writh the result that F is called tlie "below" 
position of pluang y and Bit is called ttie **above" 
position. But because of the way the pitches lie on 
the melodic percussion instruments and the octave 
technique used in playing, the Bt a fifth below 
pluang ^ lang is tiie usual location of pitch 1 as the 
finalis on that level (ex. 14). 

The levels of nai (G) and kruat CQ, also a fifth apart, 
are related in that they are levels for diflinent sizes of 



(a) ranit ik range: 



■g-'-^qcteW 1 



(b) phTang ^ lang level, as played by the raiiit ek (trills, that is, 
die kr^ technique, are not Indicated): 

"Klianien Sai Yok" from the beginning. 





Hf9(vn) 



3216 |16 2111 11 



(c) pMang ^ boo level, as played by the nnit Sk: 

"lib Kliani H^m," excerpt. 

O o 



LPV(UI): 1__2 3_5 _ 232 1 6___ 



ensemble, an instrumentation practically if not 
entirely obsolete. The pT chawi level 
itself — E — cannot be said to be used with any 



Second, the tuning patterns for the stringed 
instruments emphasize these fifth relationships and 
use the names **ph%ng ^" and "kruat," although the 
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stringed instruments are not included in the 
ensembles using the pi. It, however, the strings played 
on ttie kruat level (C), they would be tuned to kraat 
This tuning, for the ,sy dtian^ (the higher'pitched of 
the two bowed lutes used in tiie string ensembles), 
refers to two pitches a filth apart, the higher about 
545 cydes per second and the lower about 370: 

CjrdeB per aecNind 
Weaten ttai 

I ^ o SST.Sa tbOMtMB 

\V 3tt ibontStO 



The pitch represented by G on the Western staff 
has been chosen, then, as the focal, beginning point 
of the syst^ of pitch or tunhig levels, and the other 
pitches have been numbered accordingly. In referring 
to pitch (tuning) levels, Roman numerals and the 
words "pilch level" are used. When referring to 
pitches in a given pentatonic mode^' at whatever 
pitch level of the tuning system they may lie, the 
word "pitch" along with an Arabic numeral is used. 
The notation below, for example, represents a 
pentatonic mode on pitch level I. The numbers of the 
pitches of the tuning system and the pentatonic 
mode, in this instance, coincide. 



Til re;ilit\' the Thai pitches are closer to the Western 
C?f = (554.37 cycles per second) and F# = (369.99 
cycles per second). In notation this would involve the 
use of many accidentals - shups, flats, natural signs, 
and so on: the notators apparently chose to use a 
simpler method instead of overburdening the 
notation with many marics and symbols. 

The two strings of the sf u (the lower-pitched 
two^tringed bowed lute) are tuned a fifth lower: 



C|oleB|»r 




3SS 



about aro 
about 146 



Because the G (nai) level is the home level for 

the pi phat most of the ryang (suites), the oldest 
compositions in the repertoire, are played at this 
level — it would seem basic to the system. The pi 
phat also plays many compositions at the kruat (C) 
level, even though the pT nai has replaced the original 
pT nyk. Because of this, because the tuning for the 
strings is called "kruat" (the name of the "C" pitch), 
and because the two pitches (kruat and nai) are a 
tiflh apart, I decided to refer to them as "high kruat" 
(abbreviated HK), for tlie G (nai) level, and "low 
kruat** (abbreviated LK), for the low level. 

Similarly with the phTang y levels: because the 
tessitura of compositions played in phTang ^ bon is 
actually lower than in phfang ^ lang, 1 decided to call 
the upper level_(ph1ang 9 lang) "high phumg 9" 
(abbreviated HP^), and the level a fifth lower (phSng 
^ bon), *Uow phj^ng 9" (abbreviated LP^). 



PL: I a 01 V VI I 

PFM: 12 3 9 8 1 

<PI. - Flleh UiwlB 
PPM - Pltehea of pntatMie moda) 



The following notation represents a pentatonic mode 
on pitch level IV; the two sets of numbers do not 
coincide. 



ri.: IV v VI in IV 

PPM; 12 3 5 6 1 

(PL - Piuh k vtla 
PPM • Pitches of penta ionic mode) 



When tlie khiui (bitinboo flute) is used, the 
compositions are played at the F or Bb level and the 
two-stringed instruments are tuned accordingly, 
represented in notation as: 



Mtmibara of dia 
tuntnc syatem, 

that Is, pitch levels 



Cyetu p 
Weaten 



IV 

vn 
in 




Hut 



S23.2S about 493 
349.23 about 335 
233.08 ab0Bt226 



In the process of "modulation" pentatonic 
modes on other pitch leveb, which have no specific 
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names, arc occasionally used. When this occurs, the 
pitch level itself is referred to. For example, in 
conjuncliun with high kruat (HK) a mode on pitch 
level V, a fifth above, is sometimes used and in 
conjunction with low phTanc 9 (LP^) pitch level VI, a 
fifth below, is sometimes used. 

The same Thai composition may be played at 
different pitch levels. This factor of transposability, 
dependinp on which wind instrutnent is used or which 
ensemble plays the composition, seems one of the 
most decisive arguments supporting the claim for 
equidistant tuning in the Thai system. If the tuning 
were not equidistant, playing the composition at one 
pitch level would give a set of intervallic relationships 
that might be equated with a certain mood, ulitle 
playing the composition at .1 different pitch level 
would give another set of relationships and a different 
mood, perhaps something Ukc playing a Western 
composition in C major or d minor. However, to my 
knowledge such a situation does not obt.un in Thai 
music; the composition at whatever level played is 
considered to be the same essential composition with 
the same intervallic relationships between the pitches 
of the mode, the only difference being its tessitura, 
that is, whether the range of the melody lies higli or 
low in relation to a particular human voice or range 
of an instrument.^* 

Some compositions, such as those in the ryang 
(suites), as Wiis mentioned, are played traditionally by 
only one ensemble — in the case of the suites, by (he 
pT phat ensemble whose home pitch level is pitch 1 of 
the tuning system, called here "high kruat." This does 
not mean, however, that among these compositions 
pitch levels other than the high kruat level are not 
used in sections of "modulation"; indeed, such a 
practice is common. But the suites for instance, 
which contain compositions in ail three icmpos (to be 
explained presently), with the exception of one 
special suite, all conclude with the same "farewell" 
composition on the home or high kruat level (1). This 
composition is discussed in detail in Chapter V. 

The more recent compositions in the Thao (see 
note 14) or variation form, as well as other type*; of 
compositions, can be played by any ensemble, 
theoretically at least. (Compositions arc often 
considered to be most appropriate for a specific 
ensemble, played at a specific level.) If played by the 
pi phat, the tuning and pitch level at which the 
composition is played will be one of the kruat levels; 
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if played by either ensemble using the khlui and 

stringed instruments, the same composition will be on 
the corresponding phFang y level, that is, one step 
lower. 

Generally the pitch levels other than the four 
main ones occur only in sections of contrasting 
phrases or in "modulation" sections, not as home 
levels for an entire composition. Because of the 
equidistant tuning, the pT and khlui can of course 
play at any pitch level. Hence the use of pitch levels 
other than the two kruat levels are frequently found 
in the suites, many of t^di contain veiy long 
compositions in which contrast is obtained by the use 
of these other related pitch levels. In the Thao 
compositions — which are, in comparison to many of 
the compositions in the suites, much 
shorter- "modulation" is less used: contrast is 
obtained in these compositions by other means. 

Movement away from one pitch level 
(■"iiii iili;i.iiion") is usually to one ;i fifth above or 
below, f rom high kruat (pitch level 1). for example, 
"modulation" will occasionally ascend to pitch level 
V or, more usually, descend to low kruat (pitch level 
IV). Occasionally a melody "modulates" to a pitch 
level two fifths above or below the original level by 
skipping the first fifth — for example, higli kruat (1) 
to M£h phnng ^ (VII). The melody would normally 
**modulate** to pitch level IV and then to the fifth 
below tiiat, pitch level VII. The result of (his elision is 



to identify the pitclies are shown in chart 2. It can be 
seen from this diagram that a pitch in the Thai tuning 
system may function in many ways according to its 
relation to other pitches in a given composition, just 
as in Western music. This relationship of pitches one 
to another and their function in "modulation" will be 
discussed in detafl in the chapter on mode. 



C. METER, RHYTHM, AND TEMPO 

Meter is always duple in Thai traditional music 
whenever a steady tempo is obser\'ed. and it has 
become customary to notate it in Western notation 
with a 2/4 time signature regardless of the tempo of 
the composition. There was at least one recent 
experiment using triple meter in a type of Thai 
"operatic" style, but it did not succeed in becoming 
permanently established." 

As for rhythms, typical patterns can be seen in 
the examples presented througliout this book. Great 
complexity of rhythm in the main melody is not 
characteristic of Thsi instrumental music; simple, 
straightforward, nonsy ncopated divisions of the main 
beats is the rule, with occasional use of a dotted 
rhythm. Syncopation in die main melody is rare and 
when used is elementary, as in thie following excerpt 
in example IS from the composition "Som S^ng 
Sftng". 



Example 15. "Som Syng Saeng" {Silpak^n Magazine, 
2 (Nov. 1958), SO). 

3 chan. 
Section 1: 




ix(iv)t s e 1 



_ s 



» s 



a conjunct or diatonic movement of the 
"modulation." 

The various positions of pentatonic modes in 
relation to the tunhig system and the numbeis used 



The most usual occurrence of syncopation in the 
main melodic line played by the large gong circle 
results from an idiomatic style of playing called J>a6a/, 
meantaig "to flutter, to Shake ofT* (ex. 16). 
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Example 16. 
(a) 

Simple style: 



Idiomatic style; \ 
•*Sabat": 



(b) 

Simple style: 





LK ( IV) : l 2 



Idiomatic style; 
"abet": 



5 3 6 <l 



One cannot really speak of different tempos, in 
the Western sense, in Thai music, although two old 
terms would seem to indicate tempo: phieng cha, 
literally, "slow songs,** and phieng reo. literally, "fast 
songs." Rather than tempo distinctions. Thai 
traditional music uses basically three different 
rhythmic-percussive patterns, in all of which the 
durational value of the quarter-note (in Western 
notation) remains essentially the same. A feeling of 
an increase in tempo is obtained by an increase of 
activity with the hand cymbals (ching) and the drum. 

The term "slow tempo** might be applied to the 
prop kai pattern in which one ching stroke occurs to 
each measure of Western notation. Two types of 
ching stroke arc used (as will be discussed further in 
the next chapter on the Uistruments): undamped, for 
which the symbol "o" is used, considered an 
unaccented beat or stroke: and damped, for which 
the symbol "+" is used, considered an accented 
Stroke. These two types of sounds are alternated. In 
the prop kai pattern the fourth stroke — the second + 
stroke — is further reinforced with a gong stroke. The 
ching-gong sound is notated as 0 1 he prop kai 
pattern, then, is: 



Syncopation otten occurs ni llie variation parts, as 
will be ^own m the next chapter in tfie discussions 
of the individual instruments. Syncopations are 
sometimes the result of the interplay, in certain parts 
of the Thao form, of the ranat elc and the rest of the 
ensemble, as illustrated in the excerpt in example 17 
from the composition iSao SQt Wden". 



Example 17. "Sft Syt Wftn" 
6(Nov. 1962), 107). 



J 



. SO-60 



U I. 



This pattern is used in the tirst or "slow" division of 
tiie old suites (ryang) and in the extended version 
(sSm Chan) of the Thao form (discussed in detail in 
Chapter V). 



3 chan. 



Section 1: 



Ensemble: 



0 




CIV): 3. 1 _ 



Ranat ek: 



e _ s _ 



3 _ 8 ^ 



© 



9 - 5 . 



• _ a _ 



» _ 1 _ 
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The pattern in which two chiiig strokes aie 
soitndod per measure is called s^ng mai, literally, 
**two beats": 



J-so-eo 



|9 



•to. 



The eoiig sounds on evcrv' + In-at. This pnttern is used 
in the middle division of the suites and for the middle 
version of the Thao (s^ngchan). 

When the song mai pattern is doubled, it is 
called **phleng reo : 



0 o o ]• 



1 2 3 4 1 2 



This pattern is used in the final phleng reo or "fast" 
division of the suites and for the short version of the 
Thao ( chilli dio). " 

In the Western pattern of metric emphasis 

with the strong pulse on the first beat of a measure, 
the three patterns for the chinp ;inpoar as in chart 3. 

In this method of notation tlie ehing pattern for 
prop Icai begins with an unaccented stroke, whQe the 
other two chine patterns be.cin with accented strokes. 
The reason for this is that, as indicated below in the 
last measure, each division ends with an accented 
ching stroke; therefore, according to this method of 
notation, the pattern for the next "faster" pattern 
must be introduced in the linai measure of the 
preceding pattern (chart 4). 

These patterns are made much clearer and 
become more organized and systematic if notated in 
the pattern of emphasis found in Southeast Asian 
music Willi the empliasis on the final beat of the 
group of pulses or the phrase (chart 5).^' 

last measure 
of a sectiooi 
3 4 1 2 3 4 1 



prop kai 
sSm chan 

S^ng mai 
s^ng chan 



} I 



phlSngreo^ 
chan dlo \ 



L w 1 

0 1+7^1 

+ o + ol+o + oI+o + ol+7^ 1 



Chart 3. The three basic ching patterns; nouted in Western style. 



prop kai 
8^g mai 
phleng reo 



last measure 
1,234123412341.234 

O 1+ |o 1+^ o II 

+ o 1+ o 1+ o |+<^o + 
•t-o-i-o +o + ol+o-t-o 



(end of 
composition) 



Chart 4. Ching patterns, with beginning of the following pattern. 
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last measuze 

1^3^123412341234 



prop kai ) 
sSm cban / 

sCtagcban) 



pJilen<; reo 
clian dio 



O -t-O+lo + OH-jO + O-l-IO-l-O 

Chart S. Ching patterns, notated in Southeast Asian style. 



^11 



The cipher notations for the string parts made 
by Th;ii musicians are done in this way. as is 
iilustrutcU in the Uiscussion ot the stringed 
instruments in the next chapter, further 
substantiating tliis system of emphasis. ^ 

The three patterns (or "tempos") are illustrated 
brietly in example 18 with a typical melodic phrase 
from the composition "Khi«k Sai** as it appears in 
each pattern and version. The melody is notated in 
Western style with the ching patterns above the staff 
and cipher notation beneath. The same phrase is 
found in both the origmal version in the ryang and 
the s^ng chan division of the Thao; it is accompanied 
in the original hy the prop kai pattern and in the 
Thao by the s^ng mai pattern. This may be the reason 
that only two general terms exist for tempo: both 
prop kai and s^ng mai are perhaps considered as 
"phleng chli" — that is. "slow." 

The discussion ot ching patterns makes it 
pertinent here to explain something of the notation 

Example 18. "Khaek Sai." 
(a) am chan (in Thao): 



used in this study. In order to retain the essential 

striicture of emphasis in Thai music, yet present 
examples of the music in a form as easily read as 
possible by the Westerner, examples are given in the 
following format: the Western measure is retained in 
both the staff and cipher notations, but the 
four-measure, double-motive unit of Thai music 
(called in this study a "phrase-unit"; discussed in 
detail in Chapter IV) is retained in the way the lines 
of staff notation are printed. Thus a line of musii v, ill 
usually begin on beat two or three of the Western 
measure, as an anacrusis or "pick-up" phrase in 
Western style, »nd will end on beat one of a Western 
measuR* on an accented ching-gong stroke ( © ) in 
l liai siylc. In addition, the cipher notation will often 
be simplified to indicate only the main pitches, 
omitting decorative and/or nonessential pitches. This 
arrangement can be seen in example 19, the beginning 
of a section with the prop kai pattern. 



iropkBt ching pBttein: o * «» 

<IV)t S 6 S 3 5 3 2 1 1 _2 _|3 5 76S b - 2 - 
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Example 18 (continued). 

(b) t^ng chan (Thao) and original (R^ang 12): 



prop kai pattem 
in the r^ang: 

s^ng niai pattern 
in the Thao: 



(e) chan die (Thao): 

plileng rcu 
pattern: 



o 

Q o 



® 



(IV): 3ft lei 6 sisft 1- ais 5 3 2|l_ 



'LK 

(IV): 239666l|6 6 1- 2|:t 5 3 2|l_ 



Example 19. 









LK (IV)s 6 _|l_2_|l_6l|- 

ii jn^nr , 


J i ^ 

: 1 2 . 


li 

- -4 — 



a 1- f 1 3 rs as 1 1- I rm I rm nn I Z 



Thai ensemble music is always in a definite, 
retiular pulse except for one important nibato style 
called rua. which is used between lunger divisions in a 
r^lar pulse in some of die r^ang, some ceremonial 

suites, and theater music. When the three divisions 
(i.e., the three metrical patterns) are used in a suite, 
an acceleration of die pulse occurs near the end of a 
division, heightening the tension, which is released at 
the chansze to a new ching pattern. At the end of the 
last part ot a plilcng rco and at the end of the coda 
following a chan dio division of a Thao, the 
acceleration builds gradually to the last chinp-pong 
Stroke ( 0 ). At the end of a composition in only a 
slow tempo, such as one in only sam chan, a slight 
ritaidando is characteristic <rf' the style. 



Thai music does not make use of dynamics except in 
solos, and even in solos dynamic changes arc much 
less used than in Western style. Thai instruments are 
not capable of a wide range in dynamics, and 
ensemble music is played from beginning to end 
without any organized dynamic changes. Ihe string 
ensemble, which has no melodic percusson 
instruments, is softer in volutne than tin- other two 
ensembles, which do iii. lude >ueh instruments, the 
volume of sound depending on the size of the 
ensemble and die distance of the listener from it. 
SulMectivel'.'. the volume of sound of the string 
ensemble is generally mezzo-piano to mezzo-forte. In 
the percussion ensembles the general volume will be 
louder, ranging from mezzo-forte to forte. 
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Instruments, Their Idiomatic Characteristics, 

and Ensembles 



Dhanit Yupho^ says that from earliest times to the 
present the Thai have adopted musical instruments 
from neighbc^nug jiiltiires and adapted them, and 

have devised und developed instruments of their own 
(1960: 3). Because of the paucity of evidence, just 
when these events took place cannot in most 
instances be stated conclusivdy. Instruments used in 
the traditional higli-art music will he described in 
detail in the section on instruments in this chapter; 
some instruments not used in the traditional music 
will be touched on in the following section on 
ensembles, h'or a complete account of all Thai 
instruments, Yupho (I960) may be consulted. 

The oldest musical instruments used by the Thai 
were given simple, one-syllable names of 
onomatopoeic derivation. Characteristic examples of 

tiiese are the following: 

kr^ (small "slit drum"" made from a piece of 
bamboo with nodes at each end) 

krong (large bamboo "slit drum," several nodes 
in length) 

krap (rhythm sticks made from pieces of 
bamboo, cut and polished) 

dung (small meta! hand cymbals) 

ciutp (medium-sized metal hand cymbals) 

khlid (vertical bamboo flute with pegged 
mouthpiece) 

pliiii (stick either with four strings, the stick 
attached to a half-gourd chest resonator. 



which is placed against the bare chest of 
the performer during performance; see 
fig. 82) 

(generic term for bowed stringed 
instruments) 

kh^ng (gong or gong-l(ettle) 

Id^ng (drum) 

From tliese early simple instruments more com- 
iriexones were evolved. The names given to these were 
altered or combined words, such as: 

rariat (xylophone — set of wooden keys 

on a stand i 

kh^ng wong (set or circle of gongrkettles on a 

stand) 

A few instruments were named according to tlie 
particidar ensemble in which they were used: 

khfngrabaig (gong used for the rabeng, an 
ancient type of vocal entertain- 
ment music) 

ki^ngchStrJ (drum used in the southern thea- 
ter) 

Some Thai instruments have names describing 
their shape or some other characteristic feature: 

chakhe ("crocodile," a three-stringed floor 
zither) 

^ sam sai (bowed, three-stringed instrument) 

kl^ng yaf> (lon<idrum) 

s^ngna (literally, "two-faces," that is, a 
two-headed drum) 
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A few Thai instruments whose foreign origins 
arc well known arc named according to the area from 
which they ongiiially came: 

Ui^ng khlu'k ("foreign" or Indian drum) 
kl^ng nialuyU (Malayan drum) 
^ngmarigan (American bass drum) 
ptchavm (Javanese "oboe") 

For other instruments the names in die language 
of the culture from which they were borrowed were 

retained: 

phXn (stick zither witii one string and a half- 
gourd resonator; India, from Sanskrit; 

see Tig. 8 1 ) 

sang (end-blown shell trumpet: India. Some 
examples of tliis can be seen in the 



cnmngs at Angkor, for example in 
fig. 9 at the left) 
pt charm (double-reed instrument, body with 
conical bore, about a foot long or less; 
India) 

band^ (small hourglass drum; India; Pah: 
"panam") 

krajappl (long-necked plucked lute; origin un- 
known, name from Sanskrit ) 

tlion (goblet or vase drum; India, from 
"dhol"?) 

Instruments will be classified in the following 
general groups: melodic percussion, rhythmic 
percussion, woodwinds, and strings. Spedflc 
techniques of each instrument, the characteristics of 
the line of music it plays, and its function in 
ensembles wUl be dealt with in some detail. 



A. MELODIC PERCUSSION 
L Sets of Gong-kettles 
a. Khyng wongyat 



The main melody or nuclear theme of a composition 
is playeil on a set of sixteen gong-kettles placed 
horizontally, left to right, in order of pitch from low 
to high, in a rattan frame rack in the shape of an 
almost complete circle which rests on the floor — the 
name "khyng wong yai" means "large circle of 
gongs" (figs. 31, 32; 1U2 105, lOS-lll.)^ jhe 
frame of an average instrument measures about four 
feet from side to side and about forty inches from 
front to back. The player sits in the open space inside 
the framework and plays on the bosses (knobs) of the 
gong-kettles with two mallets made of thick, 
disc-shaped pieces of water-buffalo hide into which 
handles are inserted. 

The Thai adopted this instrument set from the 
Khmer at Angkor, the eight or nine gong-kettles of 
the Khmer set having been placed on a rack in the 
shape of a gently curved arc (figs. 3, 3f, 5, 6, 7, 15a 
and b). An eight-kettle set of the Kluner probably 



represented a set of seven pitches and the higher 
octave of the first kettle.^ since a tonal supply based 
on the division of the octave into seven pitches is 
used on instruments of fixed pitch by the Thai as well 
as the Javanese (pelog tuning system), the Burmese, 
the present-day Cambodians, and llie I aotians. 
Seven-pilch tuning systems have also been known in 
China. 

Relative to this mailer nf the tuninti svstem. 
Uanielou, in a discussion of the heptatonic tuning 
system found in this area, points out that it was the 
harp tliai w.is caiiiLi ifie instrument of fl.\ed tuning 
both in India and in Southeast .Asia (1957: 4). The 
harp is prominent among the carvings of musical 
ensembles at Angkor (figs. 10-13). No reference to 
harps having beeti used b\ ihc Thai has been found. 
When I was in Bangkok in I960, a painting on cloth 
in which a harp is prominently displayed was dug up 
at a temple site in northern Thaihmd (fig. 28). It had 
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Figure 28. Tapestry with harp, unearthed In Thailand. 



been folded und placed in a clay jar probably 
sometime in the fifteenth, or possibly the sixteenth, 
century. This was at least a hundred years after 
Ayuthaya was founded. Since there is no record of 
harps in early Thai music, this tapestry was probably 
brought to the area from India or possibly Angkor. In 
India the harp was replaced with lute-type stringed 
instalments. Daniclou believes it was replaced in 
Indochina with the set of gong-kettles (loc. cit.). 

An early Thai model of the gong-kettle set, also 
with eight kettles but on a straiglil rack fkh^ng rang). 
is on display in the National Museum in Bangkok (fig. 
29). Its date is uncertain. This early instrument with 
its narrow range was subsequently expanded to a 
sixteen-kettle set with a range of just over two 
octaves, which necessitated enlarging the frame. But 
rather than a straigtit rack as has been retained for the 
Balinesc trompong and modem reong. which have 
fewer gong-kettles (figs. 17. 18), the Thai model was 
made in the form of a nearly complete circle so that 
the kettles would be within easy reach of the player; 



that is. the rack was "bent" around the player. Old 
models of the Javanese bonang were also in the shape 
of an arc* but the contemporary' model is a 
rectangular rack on which the gong-kettles are placed 
in two rows (fig. 16). The gong-kettles of the 
Javanese models are unattached, being set on the rope 
supports, while those of the Balinese and Iliai models 
are fastened permanently in place with thongs that 
pass througli holes in the sides of the kettles and are 
wound around the framework. The kettles are given 
their final tuning by a mixture of beeswax and lead 
shavings melted into the underside of the bosses (fig. 
33). The Burmese also have a set of gong-kettles 
similar to the Thai model (Sachs 1940: 236, 241; 
1917. pi. 2; Scott 1924: 232. See also fig. 1 16 in this 
book.) 

The gong-kettle instrument set in its 
contemporary form was apparently well established 
by the end of the Ayuthaya period (middle of the 
eighteenth century). A bookcase in the National 
Museum at Bangkok dating from this time (one that 
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Figure 29, Kh9ng rang , early form of the Thai gong- circle in the form 
of a straight rack. This instrument is in the National Museum, Bangkok. 




Figure 30. Carving of a gong- circle on a bookcase, from the Ayuthajra 
period. As with the presentation of the set of gong- kettles in the Khmer 
sculpture, the gong-circle here is also shown tipped toward the viewer; its 
actual playing position is flat on the floor. At the extreme left and right are 
players of wind instruments, and at the right are players of plucked- lute 
type instruments. The remaining figures are probably singers and time- 
keepers. The bookcase is in the National Museum, Bangkok. 
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Figure 31. The contemporary Thai 
model of the gong- circle in Its playing 
position on the floor. 




Figure 32. The gong- circle being 
played in the Institute of Ethnomusicology, 
UCLA, Los Angeles, California. In the 
rear can be seen some of the metallophones 
of the Balinese game Ian belonging to the 
Institute. 



escaped the destruction in 1767) has carved on it an 
ensemble showing the gong-circle prominently placed 
(fig. 30). A manuscript book dated circa 1730 (also in 
the National Museum) contains an illustration of a 
small percussion ensemble that includes the 
instrument (see frontispiece). The possible origin of 
the sets of gong-kettles was discussed in Chapter 1. 
Although the cultures of Indochina were Indianizcd, 
Danicloii ( 1957: 24) says that metal instnmnents of 
(his type did not exist in India, lie adds, however, 
that instruments conceived on the same 
principle — sets of tuned water bowls and 
drums — were known very early. He concludes that 




Figure 33. The inside of a gong- 
kettle from a set of gong- kettles showing 
the tuning wax in the boss. 

although India appears to have known several 
instruments of this genre, the Khmer may well have 
had the idea of constructing one with small gongs, 
since sets of gongs have always played an important 
role among the peoples of Indochina. Recent 
researches of Mantle Hood (1970) indicate that the 
sets of gong-keltles were developed by the Javanese 
from sets of metal drums. ^ 

The sixteen gong-kettles of the khyng wong yai 
cover a range of two octaves and two pitches. The 
general pitch level and range, as represented on the 
Western staff, arc as follows: 
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Certain idiomatic passaccs include intervals of 
less than an octave, the fourth and second being 
particularly prominent (ex. 22). 



(N.B. This represents the actual pitch; in notation the part is 
transposed dovm an octave.) 

Example 22. 

The typical method of playing the main melody uc(iv>.2 » 6 le 6 TTl le a i _|i 

on the kh^ng wong yai is in octaves and broken 
octaves, as m example 20. 

Example 20. 



(i)t 1 - s - las F~S I s _ 2 _ I 1 . 



Another idiomatic way of handling certain 
conjunct passages is to prolong a pitch and then treat 
the following two pitches as a quick embellishment of 
the next following pitch, a technique called sabat (ex. 
23). 



Example 23. 

In passaiics. tluit arc too fast to render cllicicntly 
m octaves, tiie single line of melody is divided Simple method: 

between the two hands as in example 21. 



Idiomatic method; "sabat" 



Example 21. 




UC(IV):?6 S TZ Z 9 



LK (IV) 
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In passages near the top range of the kh^ 
WOng yai, where the right hand cannot complete the 
octave it continues to play on one ot the top kettles 
as an ostinato luitfl the melody descends to the point 
where it is again an octave or more below the top 
limit of the instrument (ex. 24). 



every detail except smaller (figs. 84, 85; 104, 105; 

10*' III). This smaller model measures about 
forty-tbur inches from side to side and about 
thirty-eight inches from front to back. There are 
usually eighteen gong-kettles, of which the two to the 

far left arc "dummies,"^ being included only because 
the gong-kettles on this instrument are rather small 



Example 24. 



(IV): 1 _ 2 



_ I a B • 5 I 



S _ 2 



_ ll . 



Often in the fast sections of the ryang (suites) 
rapid, intricate passages occur, as in example 25. 

Example 25. 



and more than sixteen are required to fill a 

framework larjzc enough to give the player adequate 
space in which to sit and move. The disc-shaped hide 
hammers are a little smaller than those tor the larger 




b. Kti^ng wong lek 

Yupho states that the kh^ng wong lek ("small circle 
of gongs'*) was devised during the reign of King Rama 
ni (1824-1851) by Thai musicians who decided to 
make an instrument like the khyng wong yai, exact in 



model. Tlie range of the instrument is the same as 
that of the larger size; the pitch level is one octave 
hi^r. 

This instrument, generally used only in 
medium-sized and large ensembles (small ensembles 
usually use only the khyng wong yai), plays a rapid 
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variation of the melody in passages of practically 
constant note values with the addition of a few 
idiomatic embellishments. One of these — also called 
"sabat" (see also ex. 23) — consists of replacing a 
single pitch, often the fourth of a group of four 
pitches, with two pitches, the first of which is the 
reiteration of the third pitch and the second its upper 
neighbor leading to the next pitch above it, as in 
example 26. 

lixample 26. 



tIMib rMlodjrl 





. i J Is ! J i |> . J . |» . |«» f~l 



Figure 34. The kh9ng wong lek, a small 
set of gong- kettles. 



(N.B. For the meaning of the accidentals above the staff, see 
the explanation in note 19 to Chapter I, pp. 224-225.) 



Another idiomatic embellishment (ex. 27) is the 
anticipatory reiteration of a pitch (a technique also 
much used on the ranat thum), also called "sabat." 

Example 27. 



Notatcd: 



played: 




c. Kh^tig ( wong) klang 

A medium-sized model of the gong-kettle type of 
instrument, called the khung (wong) klang 
("inedium-sized circle of gongs '), or sometimes a 
smaller model of the regular instruments, is usually 
used in the string ensembles. The smaller volume of 
sound produced by these reduced models is 
considered to blend better with the volume of sound 
produced by the strings. The style of part of this 
instrument is similar to the two just described. 
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Figure f?5. Detail of the gong- circle 
showing the method of fastening the gong- 
kettles to the rack, and the mallets. 



Another type of kh^ng. called the khyng myn (figs. 
36-38; 1 12), is used in certain ensembles in place of 
the regular model. In this niyn model the gong-keUlcs 
are also in a curved row, but the framework stand is 
in a vertical crescent shape with the ends extending 
upward rather than in a circular sliape parallel lo Ihe 
floor or ground. The stand is of heavy wood, 



hollowed out on the inside and beautifully carved and 
decorated with gold paint and bits of colored glass 
and mirrors on the outside. The end of the crescent 
to the player's left is can-ed to represent the head of a 
mythical creature, half bird, half human, called kin 
ii^n: the other end of the crescent is carved and 
decorated to represent the tail. The heavy framework 
is supported on a wide, flat pedestal under the center 
of the instrument. 

Although this instrument stands upriglit, its 
measurements are more or less comparable to those 
of the regular models. The instrument is made in two 
sizes to match the two sizes of floor model, but each 
has one less gong-kettle than the regular instrument. 
This makes the instnmient rather difficult to play, 
since the number of gong-kettles between octaves will 
vary from place to place on it— a fourth is normally 
substituted for the octave that cannot be sounded at 
this point. 

The pitch level and range of the m^n 
instruments are the same iis those of the regular Thai 
models; indeed, the sound of the two is identical. The 
difference is one of function: the m^n instruments 
are traditionally used in place of the regular Thai 
models in ensembles playing funeral music. 

An unsubstantiated theory has been voiced by 
some Thai historians that the Thai khyng wong was 
evolved from this myn model and was changed to lie 
flat for the convenience of women players. 




Figure 36. Khyng myn yai being played. 
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Figure 38. Several khyng myn ut a cremation ceremony. 
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2. Xylophones 

How, where, and when the xylophone first made its 
appearance in Thailand is not known. No xylophones 
are represented among the carvings at Angkor, though 
this in ilsoir does not preclude the possibility that 
they may have been used by the Khmer but were 
considered by them to be common or folk 
instruments not elegant enough to be included in a 
mural glorifying a king. On the other hand scenes of 
everyday life abound among the carvings on the 
Bayon — the building at the exact center of the old 
city of Ant^w Thorn — in which, if the xylophone 
had been a common instrument, it might logically be 
present. But other than the percussion ensembles 
accompanying outdoor processions (shown in 
Chapter I), the musical ensembles portrayed at 
Ani'knr ;irc composed primarily of stringed and 
woodwind instruuKUts with rhythmic percussion, 
usually accompanying dancing. Primitive xylophones 
are shown among the carvings on temples in central 
Java, the earliest being on the Borobudur of the late 
eighth or early ninth century.^ Ancient stone 
lidiophones have been unearthed on the Indochinese 
peninsula,® but whether the idea was transferred to 
wood is not known. Wood i> higlily perishable in a 
humid tropical clunale sucii as that of Southeast Asia, 
and if ancient wooden models existed, none remains. 

The first reference to a xylophone in Thailand 
known to me is tlie illustration in the manuscript 
dated drca 1730, previously mentioned on page 48 
and shown in the frontispiece. Wlutever its eaity 
history, apparently the instrument was well 
established by the latter part of the Ayuthaya period. 
Yupho suggests (1960: 12) that the Thai created thev 
xyloi^one from a pair of kmp Kpha. two nearly 
square bars of hardwood about one and a half inches 
wide on each side by eight inches long, which are said 
to have been in use by tfie Thai for a very long time. 
These krap are used in pairs, one pair in each hand 
(fig. 39). The two bars of a pair are rolled against 
each other, producing a sound something like that 
made by castanets. The krap were used to provide 
ihythmic punctuation for the sepha. long chanted 
recitations of epic proportions. Yuptio speculates 
that, sensing a pitch in the sound of the krap striking 
each other, someone conceived the idea of placing 
them cm a rack and liitting them wilh a mallet; more 



knip were added and tuned, and ttius the xylophone 
was evolved. On the other hand, Uie Thai may well 
have adopted the xylophone either from a Khmer 
model — for which, it is true, no evidence exists — or 
from the Javanese xylophone referred to earlier. 

• The word rmi, "wood/* is sometimes found 
appended to the names of the ranlit ck and ntiuit 
thuni, the xylophones discussed here. This was the 
custom for a time after the creation of the two 
metallophones next discussed, to distinguish the two 
types. 

a. Ramt ek 

The raiial ek, a xylophone with a boat-shaped 
resonating box supported on a smalt pedestal, is 
perhaps the most distinctive in shape of all the Thai 
instruments fflgs. 40; 102 105: 108 112). Sets of 
bars arc made both of bamboo, which produces a 
rather soft tone, and hardwood, whidi ghws a louder 
sound. Instruments generally have twenty-one bars or 
keys covering three octaves, though sometimes on 
instruments built for virtuoso work a twenty-second 
bar that completes the highest octave may be added 
- that is, this extra bar has a pitch three 
octaves above the lowest pitch. Tlie kc\ s are strung 
on a cord that passes through the acoustical nodes 
and is supported on a pair of hodcs at both ends of 
the case. The keys are cut in gradated sizes. Some of 
them are further shaved out underneath to tune them 
roughly (fig. 45), and all are given a final tuning by 
the application x>f a mixture of beeswax and lead 
shavings to the undersides of the cmU of each bar. 
The instrument is played with two mallets that have 
either padded ends for indoor performances or hard 
knobs for outdoor. 

The etymology of the word ranat is of interest: 
it is said to come from the word rat, which was 
expanded to two syllables by the insertion of the 
consonant "n" before the vowel "a." causing the first 
consonant to become a short syllable: "ra." This is 
not an isolated occurrence; other words have been 
modified similarly. Occasionally the original 
one^yllaUe word, rat. is still used in some musical 
terminology applying to certain ensembles. This 
original word means "to spread out or expand in an 
orderly series,** which seems applicable to the 
construction of the ranat '^keyboard." The word 
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Figure 39. Krap scpha being played. 

ranat is also used as the name of some of the wood 
beams of a certain type of river boat, and the ranat ek 
case itself resembles closely the shape of boats used 
on the rivers and canals in and around Bangkok (figs. 
42, 43). Thai linguistic experts do not know which 
was the original use of the word. Danic'lou suggests 
another origin for the name of the instrument: he 
indicates that several Sanskrit works (titles not given) 




Figure 40, Ranat ek being played. 

mention iiraghiai<j{lia-v?na{\957: 27). If the principle 
of fixed pitch was transferred from a harp to another 
instrument of fixed pitch, such as the xylophone, the 
name might have been transferred also. Similarity is 
found between the Sanskrit name (raghunatha-vTha), 
the Thai name (ranat). and the Cambodian names 
(rang nut. roneat, or ro iiad). 




Figure 41. Ranat ek used in the pT phat ensemble (left) and the one used 
in the mahorl ensemble (right) shown side by side. 
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No Western-type conductor leads a Thai 

ensemble; the ranat ek player assumes the function 
of leader, lie generally begins the introduction and 
indicates changes of tempo, whether or not repeats 
are to be observed, and so forth. Smnetunes when an 
ensemble is pla\iiie merely backszround music for a 
social function or before the overture proper at the 
theater, the repertoire is options]. When a 
composition is finished, tfie ranat elc player simply 
begins a new one of his choice ant! the other players 
enter as soon as they recognize it. The new 
composition can be identified ahnost unmedtately by 
the munclans, who know the repertoire, so this 
system works ver>' well. 

The range of the ranat ek is as follows: 




^.B. Hie Hrst b:H ;it the left is (raditiuiially not tuned to a 
specific pitch, tluuigti the tendency today is to time it to the 
proper pitch of the tuning system. Some instruments built tor 
xio virtuoso work have a twenty-second bar added at the top 
of the range.) 

Prior to the beginning of the twentieth centur\' 
tlic ranat ek part consisted of a variation oi the main 
melody played in octaves. The variation consisted of 
swift tunning passages of notes of the same duration, 

Example 2S. 



while flie main melody proceeded at a slower pace 
and had more rhythmic variety. F.ariy in the 
twentieth century Luang Pradit Phai (S^n 
Silapabanleng) began to exploit a more melodic style 
in which, with minor exceptions, the ranit also 
played the main melody, sustaining pitches of longer 
duration by a technique of rolling or trilling an 
octave, lliat is, rapid alternation of the two playing 
sticks on bars an octave apart. This technique is called 
Ary. which means "to wind, to twirl, to twine, or to 
twist." in contrast to the older method of playing in 
simultaneous octaves, called kcp, which means "to 
keep or collect; to pick up; to put away.*^ 

In normal ensemble playing the ranat ek part 
does not involve much embellishment; this is used 



primarily in introductions of compositions and for 
solo and virtuoso playing. The most characteristic 
idiomatic embellistiment used in the kry method of 
playing, shown in example 28, is a simile decoration 
of a sustained pitch by preceding it with one or two 
pitches closely adjoining it in the pentatonic 
scale/mode; the interesting feature of this 
embellishment is that it is idayed on the beat, not 
preceding the beat as an anticipation. 



hf9 (vn)s » - I B _ 6 _ I n 8~5 I S 9 i _ | _ _ _ | 
LK(IV): m|s n f^^l ^ I 

it h-tr ir tr ^ tr 



(N.B. These are played in octaves with the two beaters.) 
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Figure 42. River boat, showing the similarity 
to the case of the ranat ek. 

To illustrate the two styles of ranat ek playing, 
example 2*) shows two ways of playing the same 
music. It is from the middle section of the Iliao 
composition "Khamen La ^ Ong." one of the famous 
compositions by King Rama Vll (1925 1935).'° 
The ranat ek may play the melodic version (the lower 
line) the first time and the variation (the upper line) 
on the repeat or. since the melody is being played on 
the set of gong-kettlcs, may play the variation both 

times. 

h. Ranat thum 

Yupho holds that more and more keys were gradually 
added to the ranat ek until the number became too 
large for one stand to hold conveniently, and another 
ranat was devised to hold the lower-pitched keys. 
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Figure 43. Ranat ek case without the keyboard. 



Whether or not this is true, according to authorities, 
the ranat thum digs. 45; 103-105; 109-1 12) came 
into being during the reign of King Rama III 
(IS24-I851). The body of the instrument is a 
narrow rectangular box about 50 inches long, with 
the two long top edges of the sides slightly curved. 
The tops of the two end pieces sometimes curve 
outward sliglitly, rather than being tlat and straight 
like those of the ranat ek. The seventeen keys, of 
bamboo or hardwood, are longer and wider than 
those for the higher-pitched keys of the ranat ek and 
are strung on a cord that passes through the 
acoustical nodes, and the keyboard is suspended on 
hooks on the two end pieces, similarly to the ranat 
ek. The keys are tuned with the mixture of beeswax 
and lead shavings applied to the under sides of the 
ends of the keys (fig. 44). Only padded playing sticks 
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Example 2'). "Khamcn La 9 Oni;" (Tliao) 
^ (as laughl to the aullior). 

2cluii. 

Section 1: 
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are used on this instrument, the padded ends being 
sliglitly larger than those for the ranat ek. 

The ranat thum extends a tew pitches below the 
ranut ek but is identical with that of the 
higher-pitched instrument for most of its range, 
which is in all about one octave less than that of the 
ranat ek: 



a o 




Figure 44. The under side of the ras^ 
thum keyboard, showing the tuning waxes. 



The ranat thum plays a variation of the main 
nK'lody. The instrument being larger and the range 
being smaller than the ranat ek, long passages of 
simultaneous octaves do not occur. Intervals of the 
octave and fourth are, however, frequently used; 
other intervals are occasionally used. The part 
consists primarily of one pitch at a time in runs, the 
pitches being divided between the two hands. Usually 
great rhythmic variety characterizes this part, 
especially syncopations achieved by playing off the 
beat, holding pitches into the next beat, or 
anticipating the beat. The part is sometimes said to 
have a mischievous character, and one can imagine 
ranat thum parts being created in somewhat the same 
spirit as some bassoon parts in Western symphonic 
literature. A typical ornamentation is a quick 
reiteration of a pitch in anticipation of the main beat: 




Figure 45. Ranat thum being played. 
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PIhIwI: 



Example 30 diows two characteristic nuiat thum 
parts: 

Example 30. 

(1) Exceipt front a ryang: 

kh^ng wongyai 
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Example 30 (conttnued). 



(2) Section from a composition in septal style: *Ton Fhleng 
Ching" (as taught to the author). 

2 Chan. 

Section 1 : 



A (main melody) , 
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3. Mctallophones 

Since these instruments were added to Thai 
percussion ensembles relatively recently, it is possible 
that they were suggested by the saron and aciider 
inslniments of Java and Bali. The heavy metal keys of 
the saron are also supported on a track, in their case 
padded, but are further held in place by metal pins 
fastened into the trough resonator and extending 
upward through holes in the metal bar at the 
acoustical nodes (fig. 48). The thin metal keys of the 
gender are supported by a cord that runs through the 
nodes, the same procedure as that used with the 
wooden bars on the Thai ranat (fig. 49; the Balinese 
gender- type instruments may be seen in the 
background of fig. 32). The functions of the 
instruments in the different cultures are not the same, 
however. In Java the saron are indispensable, carrying 
the nuclear theme or main melody, the pitches of 
which are usually of rather similar durational 
values.' ' The gender play variation parts, but of a 
different type from the Thai variation parts. These 
instruments are an essential part of a Javanese 
gamelan. while in Thailand the mctallophones are 
used only in large ensembles. 

The mctallophones arc played with beaters 
similar to those used with the gong-kettle 
instalments — discs of hide into which handles are 
inserted — but the discs are somewhat smaller and 
the handles a little smaller and longer. 





Figure 46. Ranat eklek, open case 
and metal keys in their carrying and 
storage box. 



Figure 47. Ranat ek lek and ranat 
thum lek. 



a. Ranat ek lek 
(ranat th^ng) 

This instmment (figs. 46. 47; 105; 110) is said to 
have been originated in the reign of King Rama IV 
(1851-1 868). At first the keys were made of brass or 
bronze, and the instrument was called ranat tfiyng. 
Later the keys were made of iron also. In both cases 
the keys are the same in number, closely resemble 
those of the ranat ek (except, of course, for the 
material out of which they are made), and have the 
same pitches, so the instrument came to be called 
simply the ranat ek lek — "iron ranat ek.'"^ The 
body of the instrument is a long rectangular box 
about forty inches in length. Along the tops of the 
sides run narrow wooden tracks that support the 
metal keys at the acoustical nodes. From each side of 
the body extends a narrow rack that projects out 
under the keys, and along the edge of this is a 
molding that covers the ends of the keys — the top of 
the molding is flush with the tops of the keys. The 
body has four short legs, and casters are sometimes 
added for convenience in rolling the instrument along 
the fioor. The keys are tuned by filing away part of 
the metal; the beeswax mixture is not used with the 
metal keys. 

The range of the instrument is identical with 
that of the ranat ek, and when the instrument is used 
it doubles the ranat ek part. The range and the style 
of part, then, need not be illustrated separately. 
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Figure 48. Javanese saron . with two 
of the metal keys remoxfed to show the 
mounting pins. (Photograph from the col- 
lection of the Institute of Ethnomusicology.) 



b. Ranat Ihtim lek 

The idea for this instrument (figs. 47, 105. 110) is 
attributed to the brother of King Rama IV 
(1851-1868), who was known during that reign as 
the "second" king. He thought of making another 

Example 3 1 . 



instrument of the same type as the ranat thyng (ranat 
ck lek). but lower in pitch to patch the ranat thum. 
The instrument is similar to the ranilt ck lek in 
construction except that it is a little larger, about 
forty-two inches long. The range of the instrument is 
identical with that of the ranat thum and need not be 
illustrated separately. 

The ranat thum lek docs not double the ranat 
thum. Its part - a variation of the main melody 
similar in style to, but less active than, the ranat thum 
part — consists mainly of broken octaves, simple 
fragments of scale passages, and syncopation around 
the principal pitches of the main melody. The ranat 
thum lek has the slowest moving of the six principal 
parti, in the polyphonic stratification of the ensemble 
music, not so much in the number of pitches it plays, 
but in the number of pitches of the main melody 
which occur as emphasized pitches in the 
part — generally the same as those of the main 
melody on the accented beat. The ranat thum lek 
often anticipates these structural pitches, and the 
pitches leading up to the structural pitch are 
decorative. Example 31, which includes the ranat 
thum part and the main melody for purposes of 
comparison, is a typical section from a ranat thum lek 
part from a ryang. 



main melody: 



ran3t thum: 



rai£t thum lek: 



HK (I): S 6 
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3 _ 2 





1 etc. 



B. RHYTHMIC PtRCUSSION 



I. Cymbals 



a. Ching 

The ching (figs. 50, 5 1 ) are a pair of cymbals made of 
thick metal and shaped like teacups or small hollow 
cones. Each measures about two and a half inches in 
diameter across the open side and at the top of the 
cone has a short cord attached to it. often decorated 
with ribbons. The ching are played by holding one 
cymbal cupped in the left hand and striking it with 
the other, held by the right hand. Two types of stroke 
are used. In one (fig. 51a), the cymbal in the right 




Figure 49. Javanese gender , in the 
Institute of Ethnomusicology, UC TJ\ ; at 
the rear left are two tjelempung , the 
Javanese slanted zither. ( Photograph 
from the collection of the Institute of 
E thnomus to ology . ) 

hand strokes the cymbal in the left hand with an 
outward sliding motion, and the sound is allowed to 
ring; this melodious, chiming sound is called "ching. " 
which is said to be onomatopoeic and gives the 
instrimient its name. In the other (fig. 516) the 
cymbal in the right hand strikes the cymbal in the left 
hand straiglit downward and the two cymbals are 
held together, thus damping the sound; this stroke is 
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called "chap, " also onomatopoeic. The instrument is 
sometimes referred to by both names: ching-chap. 
The undamped sound is used on unaccented beats 
and the damped sound on accented beats. The first 
occurrence of the ching in a composition is usually on 
an unaccented beat, and the last ching stroke of a 
composition is an accented one. 

The ching arc indispensable in Thai traditional 
music, being used in all ensembles and with all forms 
except some virtuoso styles and in some sections of 
compositions in rubato tempo. The function of the 
ching in an ensemble is to beat time and hold the 
tempo steady. The ching pari in the composition 
indicates the form by the number of beats per 
measure which it plays. 

in the manuscript collection the ching part is 
represented on one line by the appropriate durational 
values (of the Western notation system): 

ijr i iJ — flh J iKJ iiJiHinn 




Figure 50. A pair of ching , small hand 
cymbals. 



A shorthand style of notation for the ching can 
be used when it is desired to show the ching beats 
with excerpts or one-line melodic extractions. For 
this purpose "o" represents "ching." the ringing, 
unaccented beat, and represents "chap", the 
damped, accented beat. The marks are put above 
both cipher and staff notation. 




Figure 51a. The open, undamped stroke 
of the ching , called " ching ." 




Figure 51b. The closed, damped stroke 
of the ching , called " chap. " 

In rubato tempo the ching often play a scries of 
fast unaccented beats produced by rocking one 
cymbal back and forth on the top of the other to give 
a steady chiming sound. This is notated as follows: 

\i hi 4 

Other ching patterns are occasionally used.'' 
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Figure 52. The Chinese shing . 



b. Chap Ick 

The chap Ick (figs. 53a, 54) are a pair of 
medium-sized cymbals of flat metal with a central 
rounded boss about three-quarters of an inch deep. 
The flange is about one inch wide, and the entire 
diameter of each cymbal is about five inches. Each 
cymbal has a cord fastened through a hole in the top 
of the boss, often with a tassel or fancy decoration on 
the end. 

The chap lek are used mainly in large ensembles. 
They play a line of syncopated rhythm consisting of a 
unit of five strokes repeated over and over: 






.fin,ni,M ;iu 

' V . ^ V . ^ 
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Figure 54. Chap lek being played. 




Figure 55. Kh9ng rao or khyng hui, 
set of three gongs on a rack. 

The first two strokes are sounded cleanly; the last 
three, being of twice the duration value, are not 
played with single sounds, but the two cymbals are 



allowed to rattle against one another for the duration 
of the rliythmic value. This playing technique is not 
indicated in the manuscript collection, but the trill 
marking has been added to the above notation for 
accuracy and clarity. 

c. Chap yai 

Occasionally in large ensembles a pair of cymbals is 
used of a type very much like those used in Western 
ensembles, though smaller (fig. 53/>). The Thai 
models generally average about ten inches in 
diameter. The chap yai play a single stroke made by 
striking the two cymbals together, on the same beat 
as the gong. The occurrence of this gong stroke varies 
with the musical form of a composition. 




Figure 56. Mong (on a stand). 

2. Gong 

a. Mong 

In Thai music of former times a gong structure of 
greater complexity seems to have obtained, for 
several gongs are described and illustrated in Yupho's 
book on the instruments (fig. 55). Today, however, 
little is known of their former use. At present one 
gong is used, generally only in large ensembles. This 
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gong (figs. 56. 57 )is bossed, has a lip-fiangc some two 
inches in depth, and can be from twelve to eighteen 
inches in diameter. The gong is suspended, by means 
of a cord passed through holes cut in the lip. from a 
tripod stand or a more modem stand made of 
wrought iron and is hit directly on the boss with a 
padded beater. 

The gong stroke fails at different points 
depending on the musical form, but wherever it 
occurs it divides the music in a duple manner — that 
is, it may fall at the end of units of eight measures, 
four measures, two measures, every measure, twice 
per measure, and so forth. Its stroke coincides with 
an accented beat of the ching. In the shorthand 
method of ching notation, the gong is indicated by 
circling the ching beat with which it coincides: © . 




Figure 57. Mong (on a tripod). 



3. Drums 
a. Taphon 

The barrel-shaped laphdn (figs. 58, 59; 102 105) is 
the main drum used in the p7 phat (percussion) 
ensemble. The spiritual leader of the ensemble, it is 
considered by some to be sacred. The taphon. if it 
was not created indigenously by the Thai, may be 
derived from or related to any number of drums of 
neigliboring cultures; for example, in the carving on 
Angkor Wat in which the Khmer gong-kettle 
instrument is pictured (figs. 3. 3>c. 6) a drum much 
like the taphon may be seen. 




Figure 58. Taphon. 




Figure 59. Taphon mpn (left) and 
taphon , showing relative sizes. 

Dhanit Yupho. in his book on Thai instruments, 
says of the possible derivation of the taphon: 

In the old b(X)ks there is mentioned an instrument called 
saphun which was probably similar to or the same 
instrument as the taphon. It has a body like the mutlting, 
inarilfiang, or mattala of India, that is. from the heads at 
either end the body tapers outward gradually to a bulge at 
the middle of the body. In India this type of drum is played 
held on the lap, or suspended from straps over the 
shoulders when played while standing. As for the Thai 
drum, it is put on a stand and played on both heads with 
the palms of the hands and the fingers. The marithang or 
mattala was widely used in ancient India. There is a legend 
that a Brahmin god invented it when devising the rhythm 
for a dance of Siva after his victory over the city of Tripura, 
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and it is said that Ganesa. his divine son, was the first to 
play it. The reason that the drum is known as marithang or 
mattala is that originally the body was made or clay or 
earth, but now it is made of wood ( l%0: 35). 

The body of the taphon^nincteen to twenty 
inches long — is made of teak wood or the wood of 
the jack fruit tree, a solid block of the wood being 
cut and hollowed out into the proper shape. Two 
heads of unequal size are made, the larger being about 
ten inches in diameter and the smaller about eight 
and a half. The edge of the heads is sewed with 
twisted strands of cane, then leather thongs are pulled 
througli the loops of cane on both heads alternately 
and pulled light. The thongs, tied close together, 
cover the entire body of the dnmi so that the wood is 
invisible. Around the central bulge of the body more 
thongs are interwoven at right angles to the thongs 
running lengthwise, making a pattern about three 
inches wide which varies from dntm to drum. A 



handle is attached to the top of the bulge for 
convenience in carrying. The center of the heads and 
the rim are painted with a black mixture made from 
the sap of a local tree. This is done to help preserve 
the heads, not as a spot on which the player plays, as 
some have thought. A mixture of cooked rice and 
ashes mashed into a glutinous mass is applied to the 
black circle on the center of the large head to tunc 
the drum to a more mellow tone. The thicker and 
heavier the paste, the slower will be the vibrations of 
the head and consequently the deeper the tone. Also, 
the paste helps to damp out certain partiais with the 
result that the sound has a tnore detinite pitch than 
would otherwise be produced by the dnmihead.'* 

In his booklet on Thai music Phra Chen 
Duriyanga gives a comprehensive account of the 
eleven varieties of sound-effects or strokes used in 
playing the taphon (1956: 28-30). This description, 
which could not be improved on, is reproduced here 
in full: 
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A.Pia\ ini! with the light hand (that is, on the 
large headj: 

(DA biidc light blow on the rim with 
outstvetdied fingeis, held straight and 

closely togetlier and withdrawn 
immediately allowing the drumhead to 
vibrate freely, gives flie long sound of 
iheng. 

(2) The same as 1. when the fingers arc kept on 
the drumhead to damp tlic sound, gives the 
short sound of thoet. 

(3) The same as 1, when the fingers are 
withdrawn and immediately after, applied 
again to damp the sound, gives the short 
sound of tha. 

(4) A smart blow given with open fingers and 
full pahn of the hand and damped, gives 
the sliort sound of 

& Flaying with the left hand (that is, on the 
small head): 

(5) The same as 1. gives the long sound of ling. 

(6) The same as 2, gives the short sound ot t^t. 
C7)The same as 3, gives the short sound of tup. 

C Playing with both hands: 

(8) Light blows on the rims, when that on the 
left is stronger than that on the right, give 
tiie long sound of phring. 

(9) Smart blows on the rims, when tiie hands 

are immc-diately withdrawn, give the lOUg 

sound oi' phroeng. 

(10) The same as 8, Midien the sound is damped 
immediately, gives the short sound of 

phryt. 

(11) The same as 9, when the sound is damped 
immediately after, gives the short sound of 
phrdet. 



Beginners on the taphon are given short, 
standard basic patterns to practice. A basic pattern 

generally underlies one phrase or melodic unit of a 
given form. These patterns can be used intact in 
ensemble playing, or tiiey can be used as the basis of 
a more complicated improvised part. Some of the 
basic patterns are as follows;*^ 

' ( 1 ) prop kai pattern (for slow tempos): 



0 * O ©i -'O© 



(2) s^ng mai pattern (for medium tempos): 

/ I f j^^ m n ir H i ^'F ' 



(3) a pattern that can be used either for syng 
mai (medium tempos) or phleng reo (fast tempos): 



These eleven sounds are represented hi notation 
as follows: 
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(4) u pattern for krao ram, a dance type of 
medium tempo: 



Following are four different verrions of an 

eight-measure phrase from one of the ryang; the 
simpler versions occur at the beginning of the 
composition, the more complex ones as the climax is 
approached. 



f. S^ng na 

This name means literally "two faces," that is, two 
drumheads. The drum (fig. 6 1 ) is of the same general 
construction as the taphon but is a little 
longer — twenty-two to twenty-three inches — and is 
more or less eyiindrical rather than barrel-shaped. Tlie 
large head is about nine inches in diameter and the 
small one about eiglit. The mixture of mashed cooked 
rice and adies is applied to the black circle on the 
large head. This head is played by the left hand and 



o 0 o ••■ o 0 



b. Taphon tr^n 

Tliis drum (figs. S9, 00; 112) is similar in 
construction to the Thai taphon but much larger, and 

the bulge is nearer one end rather than in the middle. 
The body is some thirty inches long; the large head is 
about twenty inches in diameter and the small one 
about fourteen to fifteen. Two handles are put at the 
ends, one above eaeh head. This drum, played in a 
manner similar to the regular taphon, is used witli the 
m^n ensemble. 



the small head by the riglit, contrary to the playing 
position for the taphon, while the drum is held in the 
lap of the seated player. 

Tlie drum replaces the regular taphon in the pT 
phat (percussion) ensemble when it accompanies tite 
sepha (chanted epics) and sepha style 
compositions — such as those in the Thao or 
variation form — which have vocal sections. The 
lighter sound of the s^g na is more suitable for vocal 
accompaniment. 

This drum was first used during the reign of 
King Rama II (1809-1824) at the tune that the 
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Figure Gl. Syng na being played in the 
Institute of Ethnomusicology. UCLA. In the 
rear can be seen some of the metallophones 
of the Balinese giimelun belonging to the 
Institute. 




Figure 63a. Kl9ng that: front view, 
with playing sticks on the floor. 

The syng na plays a rhythmic line very much 
like the taphon, but it uses fewer different types of 




Figure 62. A pair of kl^ng khiTek being played. 



percussion ensemble began to be used to accompany 
the sephii performances. 



strokes. Duriyanga gives them as follows (1956: 
31 32): 
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Figure G3b. Kl9ng that: rear \iew, 
showing the drums suspended on two poles. 



A. Right-hand strokes (on the small iioad): 

(1) long. called /mjtr. 

(2) short. called ////;. 

(3) short, called ifha. 

(4) long, called nang. 

B. Left-hand strokes (on the large head): 

(5) long, called tliwiig. 

(6) short, called (hoc. 

C. Both hands: 

(7) long, called pliring. 

These seven sounds are represented in notation 
as Ibllows: 





RtCMT MANO 

X 


















14= 








1 f 



I 2 5 4 S u 1 



(/. Kl<^iig kluiL'k 

The kl<l,ig khat'k (figs. 62: 101; 103) has a long, 
almost cylindrical Ixxly made of hardwood, about 
two feet in length. One head is about eight inches in 
diameter, (he other about seven, i he heads, ol 
calfskin or goatskin, are rolled on a hoop and lashed 
down. Originally the heads were held in place with 
cane or rattan split in half and tied widely apart: 



today, owing to the difficulty in obtaining good 
rattan and cane, leather thongs are used. The 
instrument is used in pairs, with the (wo drums 
differing in pitch and played by separate musicians. 
The higher-pitched dnim is referred to as the "male." 
presumably because that pitch is considered more 
penetrating and authoritative: the lower-pitched one 
is the "female." A complex line of rhythm is created 
by the intermingling and alternating of the sounds of 
the two parts. 

This drum is sometimes referred to as the kl(jng 
ihawa, or "Javanese drum." it being thought that it 
originally came from Java: drums somewhat similar 
are used in the Javanese and Balinese gamelans. often 
in pairs also. The kl^ng khaek has probably been in 
use in Thailand for a long time — in the old laws 
conceming the system of degree of dignity or rank, 
the titles of the chief kl^ng khaek player and his 
subordinates were given with the amounts of land to 
which (hey were entided. In (hose days the drum was 
probably used in royal processions when (he king was 
carried on an elephant or on the river in the royal 
barge. Later it was added to the percussion ensemble 
that accompanied the theatrical presentations of the 
Thai version of the Javanese epic, Inao. In (he la(ter 
part of the Ayuthaya period, for example, the 
ensemble accompanied (he kriss dance performed by 
(he actor playing Inao. Today the kl^ng khaek is 
sometimes subs(i(u(ed for the taphon in (he 
percussion ensemble and for (he thdn-ranininna 
combination in the string ensembles: it is also used 
with the diawa to accompany perlbrmances of 
classical fencing or Thai-style boxing. Today the 
choice of drum used with an ensemble seems to be 
based on formality versus informality: if the 
percussion ensemble plays formally for a specillc 
function, the taphon is used: if the occasion is 
intbrmal, (he klong kliJCk is prcCcrrcd. Also in 
informal si(uations both the taphon and (he pair of 
klong khaek migli( be used together, particularly if 
enough nuisicians are present and all want to play. 
Improvisation on the pair of klong khliek is 
frequendy (he method of playing, but formal, basic 
patterns, which the beginner learns, are also used. The 
following are ones that were taught to me: 
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(1) For slow tempos: 



Q o * o 9 



ii LH 



i LH 



0* o ©0 + o Q 



St 



( 2) For medium tempos the same pattern is used 
at twice the speed: 



o ® o 0 O ® o 





(3) For last tempos: 
o 9 e 9 o 



o 0 o 



e. Kl^ng that 

The body of this drum (Tips. 63. 65; 102. 103 fin 
background, not being used], 104, 105) is made trom 
a solid block of one of the tough, strong varieties of 
hardwood. The outside of tiie barrel-shaped body, 
about twenty inches long, is smoothed and pdished; 
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Figure 64. Chinese percussion in- 
struments: t'ang ku (vertically suspended 
drum) front; ta ku (thin, horizontal drum) 
rear center; niu j[u (wooden "fish"), on 
stand left; lo (gong), rear left; in the In- 
stitute of Ethnomusicology, UCLA. 

the inside is hollowed out. The drumheads, about 
eigliteen inches in diameter, arc made of cowhide or 
water buffalo hide stretched lightly over the open 
ends of the body and fastened by means of pegs made 
of wood, ivory, animal bone, or metal. When the 
drum is played, the pasty mixture of rice and ashes is 
put on the black circle in the center of one of the 
heads, which is placed downwards, and one edge of 
the drum is rested on a padded ring that anchors the 
drum and prevents it from sliding. The drum is tilted 
at an angle toward the player and held by two poles 
about a yard in length inserted through an attached 
metal ring at the middle of one side of the body; the 
other two ends of the poles are spread apart and 
propped against the floor to hold the drum in playing 
position. Only one head is played, but two beaters are 
used made of pieces of bamboo about twenty inches 
long, with or without padded ends. 

This variety of drum seems to have been in use 
by the Thai since ancient times. The Chinese have 
also used several kinds of drums with pegged heads 
(fig. 64), and the drums of the two cultures are 
probably related. Not only is this type of drum 
mentioned in some of the old references (Yupho: 
1960: 31-34), but its use is also widespread among 



the Thai in iiuiny dilTcrcnt places and on many 
different occasions. It exists in various sizes, some 
being very large, such as those in temple compounds 
used for signaling. With some varieties the heads are 
of different sizes. In some places the drums are hung 
or suspended, while in others they are laid on the side 
on a stand so that both heads may be played. Daims 
of this type are often known by the activity with 
which they are associated, such as the khjfif: khon, 
used with the khon or masked drama, and the kli^ng 
nang. used with the shadow plays. 

The variety of this type of drum used in 
traditional percussion ensembles is called the klyng 
thai. Originally only one drum was used, but during 
the reign of King Rama 11 ( 1809 1824) another was 
added, and since that time it has been customary to 
use the klyng that in pairs. The drums are not tuned 
to specific pitches, but as with the klyng khaek. one 
(the "male") has a higher pitch than the other (the 
"female"). Duriyanga reports that three of these 
drums can be used together ( 1956: 32 33). in which 
case they produce relatively high, medium, and low 
pitches. 

The pair of klyng that is generally used only in 
large percussion ensembles. Its function is to add 
another line of rhythm. This can be one of three 
general types: 

(1) A single stroke coinciding with the mong 
(gong). 

(2) A short, highly syncopated pattern reiterated 
throughout the composition. 

Ching (unaccented, 
open sound) 

con, ^ ^^V >■ ! * 1 

0 0 0 0 

(3) In rubato tempo, a long line of gradually 
increasingly faster rhythmic values: 
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The than is a single-headed drum, open at the 
opposite end, of a shape often referred to as "goblet" 
or "Inverted vase." This type of drum is found 
througliout the Near Kast. where it is known by 
several different names.' ^ Whether or not the Thai 
version was copied from a Near-Eastern model is not 
definitely known, but the thon is mentioned by name 
in some of the early references (Yupho I960: 38). 

Two models of this drum are used in Thailand. 
One, the ihun cZ/J/n (figs. 65, 105), is made of wood 
and is shorter and wider than the other. The head is 
of water buffalo hide. The drum is used in the south 
in pairs (one player to each drum) to accompany the 
southern form of theater, the lakh^n nora. and the 
shadow play. 




Figure GC. Thon mahorT. 




Figure 65. A pair of thon chatri . 

The model used in traditional music, called thon 
tmhon after the name of the mahorT ensemble, is a 
more sophisticated, a-fined model (figs. 66. 69; 99, 
100, 106 I 10). The body, about fifteen inches long, 
is often made of some kind of ceramic or earthenware 
rather than wood. Often in the old days the ceramic 
body was made in China according to specifications 
sent by the Thai; the Chinese themselves, however, do 
not use a drum like this. The body is beautifully 
decorated, sometimes with intricate designs of inlaid 
mother-of-pearl or bits of colored glass and mirror, or 
applied goldlcaf, silver, or lacquer. All exhibit a high 



Figure 67. Two rammana , head side (left) 
and underneath side (right). 




Figure 68. Chinese jxing ku. 
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degree of craftsmanship. The bowl-shaped support 
over which the head is stretched is larger than the 
southern model, and the skin used for the 
head— approximately nine inches diameter- is more 
delicate. Various kinds are used: calfskin, goatskin, or 
often snake skin — usually of the python (or 
boa-constrictor) or the "elephant's trunk** snake." 
The head is fastened down with split and polished 
rattan or strands of braided silk. 

The thon is played by striking the head with the 
right hand: the left hand supports the body or may be 
used to close the open end of the drum if a damped 
sound is desired. 

In ensembles containing stringed instruments the 
thon is usually paired with the ramniana. the shallow 
frame dnmi to be described next, the two being 
played by either the same or separate players— their 
light sound blends well with the volume and quality 
of sound produced by the strinc.s. Their function is to 
accompany the ensemble with a rhythmic line similar 
to the drum patterns previously illustrated. 



g. Ramniana 

The rammana (figs. 67. 6^); 100, 106 110) is a 
shallow frame dmm with one head, about the size of 
a Western tambourine but without the "jangles." The 
body of tile rammana, two to three inches deep, 
slopes inward from the head to the open bottom. The 
head, about ten inches in diameter, is stretched 
lightly over the wider opening in the circular frame 
and anchored with pegs around the edge on the sides 
of the frame, leaving the top of the drumhead 
smooth. The drumhead cannot be tightened or 
loosened to give higher or lower sounds, but a cord is 
put along the edge of the rim of the body under the 
head supporting it and causing a higher, more mellow 
sound to be produced than would be otherwise. The 
body is usually beautifully made of ivory or of wood 
inlaid with ivorv' or mothcr-ol-pearl. I hc insirunK-m 
is played with the fingers and palm of the hand. 

Yupho says in his book that the name for the 
rammana came from Malaya there being a Malayan 
drum called rahana or rvhana which gives a similar 
sound; he says that the word rcbana came from the 
Portuguese (Yupho hJ67: 37). A Chinese drum from 
which the rammana may have been derived is shown 
in figure 68. 




Figure 69. Thon mahorl (right) and rammana 
(left) being played. 



C. WOODWINDS 
I, Flute Types 
a. Khlui 

TIic khitii (figs. 70 72: 103. 106-110) is a vertical 
bamboo tlute. Its name is said to be onomatopoeic, 
from the characteristic sound produced by the 
instrument when it is played. 

The body of the instalment is made from a long 
length of bamboo, cut so that a node of the bamboo 
is about one inch from one end — the node is pierced 
througli. making an open shaft. After cutting and 
hollowing the instrument is carefully dried out over a 
t1ro. during which :i procoss is iisod whereby designs 
are formed on the bamboo by the heat, making the 
instrument more attractive (special instruments 
occasionally made of hardwood or ivory are not 
decorated in this manner). 

In all, fourteen holes arc cut into the botly of 
the khlui. Seven finger holes are arranged down one 
side. On the opposite side, near the end (hat is to be 
the mouthpiece a rectangular opening about an inch 
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long is cut with its bottom side slanting inward from 
the outside surface of the body to the iniade surface 
of the open shaft* the slant being toward the end with 

the mouthpiece. In Thai this device is called "the 
beak of the parrot," and without it the instrument 
will not sound (fig. 72). Below this opening there is a 
thumb hole. Above that, on the right side of the 
instrument as it is held in playins; position, another 
round hole called the "membrane hole" is cut. 
Originally this hole was covered with a very thin piece 
of bamboo fiber, but. today it is covered with thin 
tissue paper or simply stopped up with a wad of 
paper. 1 he thai tissue paper or bamboo liber vibrates 
when the mstrument is played, creating a buzzing 
noise and causing the total sound produced to be 
rougher, with more body, or acoustically speaking 
more complex in its partial structure, if the 
membrane hole is not utilized, ttie sound is purer, 
more like the tone of the Western flute. At the 
bottom end of the instrument two pairs of holes are 
made with axes at riglu angles — a cord or ribbon is 
put through the two holes with lateral axis, eiflier for 
decoration or for convenience in carrying the 
instrument, and the other pair remains vacant. 

The mouthpiece (fig. 72), a pegged or 
**recorder** type, consists of a piece of wood the size 
of the opening in the end of the bamboo. The 
underside of the mouthpiece is cut away diagonally 
on one side luwurU Uie center of (lie peg includuig a 
small portion of the top end — leaving, when the 
mouthpiece is inserted into the bamboo and fastened 
flush with the end. a small space througli which air 
pa:ises when the instrument is blown. The air is 
directed by this diannel against ttie sharp edge of the 
rectangular hole of the "beak." In playing the 
instrument the lips cover the small opening of the 
mouthpiece, and the instrument is held 
vertically — in the same position as the Western 
clarinet and oboe (fig. 70). Great skill is required in 
playing the klilui, and great subtleties can be 
achieved. Different air pressures, positions of tfte lips, 
and angles at which the air is directed all influence 
the tone quality and pitch. 

Besides being used as a solo instrument — often 
played by a person for his own enjoyment — the 
khiui is regulariy used in ensembles that include 
stringed instruments (figs. 106-1 10), as well as with 
the pi phat ensemble when the ranat ek uses padded 
sticks or for a performance indoors where a ivduced 



volume of sound is desired (fig. 103). Orii!inalI\ only 
one size of khlui was used, but with the evolution of 
ensembles diree sizes were created m order to have an 
instrument commensurate with the general volume of 
sound of each of tlie different sizes of ensembles (flg. 
71): 

( 1 ) khlui ffp. the smallest size, about fourteen to 

fifteen inches long and three-qicirtrrs to seven-eighths 
of an inch in diameter, and the highest in pitch. This 
size is rarely used today, appearing only in the larger 
string ensembles. 

(2) kliltii [ihiuiii; y. of medium size, about 
eiglttccn incites long and one inch in diameter. This 
was the origuial khlui and is the size generally used. 

(3) khlui ;7, the largest size, about twenty-four 
inches long and one and an eiglith inches in diameter. 
I his is often used in medium- and large-sized 
ensembles when a pair of khlui is called for. 

The khlui plays a version of the main melody 
characterized by constant intricate and ornate 
embellishment, as shown in example 32, which 1 
transcribed frcnn a record since no other notation for 
tiie instrument was available. 



2. Reed Types 

The Thai name "pT." a Chinese word for "tnho" or 
"pipe," IS a basic name for several Thai instruments 
related to tfie double-reed type found throughout the 
Near East and Asia. It is not known whether the 
originiil pT was a true Thai instrument or whether it, 
too, was borrowed from the Khmer. In the lew 
references remaining from the Sukhothai period (ca. 
1250 1350) the pT mentioned may or may not be a 
reed instrument, as other wind instruments were also 
called by this generic name. The string ensembles of 
olden times used the khlui; because of the lack of 
detailed delineation in most of the carvings at Angkor 
and the weuttiering that has taken place over the 
centuries, it is not always possible to say whether the 
wind instruments portrayed in them are flutes or the 
pT. Danielou believes the pT is represented (1*557: 28). 
and some of the carvings do sliow wind instruments 
with ttie suggestion of "bulge" and flaring at the 
lower end (see the illustrations in Chapter I). The 
instrument also appears in the percussion ensemble 
pictured in the 1730 manuscript pictured in the 
frontispiece of this book. 
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Example 32. Solo style for the khlui (all an octave higher). 



tf*"'*^* ^\ I ^^^^ ' — r- 



I HPQ (Vn) 





HK a) HP9 (Vn) etc. 



Originally the pT may have served as leader of 
the percussion ensemble with which it played; this 
ensemble has been known as the pi phat ensemble for 
a long time — it originally accompanied the shadow 
plays, the khon (masked drama), and the laktiyn nyk 
(public theater using live actors without masks). Later, 
when the lakhyn nai (private palace performances) 
were introduced using women to portray the parts 
(during the reign of King Rama IV, 1854-1868) and 
the khon was also brought into the palace, a new pi 
was created to fit these new conditions: the body was 
made larger, and the corresponding pitch was lower 
and the tone mellower. This new instrument (to be 
described next) was called pT nai ("nai" means "in" 

or "inside"; thus the name means "pT used in 
performances inside the royal palace"), and the 

original instrument was now called pT n^k ("nyk" 
means "outside," thus "pT used in performances 
outside the royal palace"). The palace performances 
were usually inside a building, the public 
performances in an outdoor theater, a fact that gave a 
further distinction between "indoor pi" (pTnai) and 
"outdoor pi" (pTn^k). The pT used with the ensemble 
accompanying the shadow plays — called pT klang. 



"medium-sized pi" — has a size and pitch halfway 
between the pT nai and the pi nyk. The dimensions of 
the three sizes are as follows (fig. 76): 

(1) pT nok: twelve to thirteen inches long, one 
and a half incnes in diameter. 

(2) pT klang: about fifteen inches long, one and a 
half inches in diameter. 

(3) pi nai: sixteen to seventeen inches long, one 
and three-quarters inches in diameter. Today the 
single name "pi" is generally used for the pi nai since 
the other two models are rarely used in traditional 
ensembles. 

Three other Thai instalments of the double-reed 
type— the pi chawa (to be described), the/)/ my// (to 
be described), and the pi clianai (existent but 
obsolete today)^preserve the conical shape of their 
Near Eastern, Indian, and Chinese equivalents. The 
smallest of these, the pi clianai (fig. 77), was 
apparently widely used in early times in 
processions — hardly a foot long, it produced a rather 
high and piercing tone. The word "chanai" has no 
other meaning as a noun in Thai than to signify an 
oboelike instrument; possibly is is a modified 
pronunciation of the Indian word "sfiahnai" or 
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Figure 70. Khlui phiang 9 being played. 

"senai" (sec note 18). An Indian legend luis it that 
the Indian model was the invention of a man named 
Hakeem Bu Ali Senai. after whom the instalment was 
named (Fyzee-Rahamin 1^)25: 59). Sachs attributes 
the name to the Sanskrit version saiiayi of the original 
Persian name siinui ( 1940: 230). 

a. PT nai 

The pT nai (fig. 73), or pT, is a reed instrument whose 
sound is often compared to that of the Western oboe. 
It is usually made of one of the hardwoods, although 
occasionally of marble. The wooden body is turned 
and shaped on a lathe (by hand in the old days), 
flared outward at both ends and with a slight bulge at 
the center. The inside is hollowed out in a slightly 
conical shape the entire length of the body, which is 
sixteen to seventeen inches long. The upper end is 
covered by a flat hard-rubber disc, either plain or 




Figure 71. Three sizes of khlui : left, 
khlui Ixp ; center, khlui phiUng Q; right, 
khlui u. 

inlaid with mother-of-pearl (sometimes a convex 
metal disc such as that used on the pT chawa. to be 
discussed next, is included); the disc has a small hole 
in the center into which is inserted the pipe that 
holds the reeds (fig. 15a). At the lower end some 
substance such as boat-caulking material, or more 
often the mixture of beeswax and lead used to tune 
the ranat. is applied around the circular opening to 
tunc the instrument to the pitch level 
desired — lengthening the bore lowers the pitch (fig. 
15b). Around the center bulge fourteen pairs of small 
rings are turned: they are smoothed and polished, 
adding to the attractiveness of the instrument. Six 
finger holes are bored between various pairs of these 
rings — four in one group on the upper end of the 
bulge separated by a short space from two holes on 
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Figure 72. Detail of khlui mouthpiece, 
showing the "beak of the parrot" on the 
under side, 

the lower part of the bulge. Another pair of rings may 
be turned at each end of «he group of fourteen rings, 
at the points where the instrument is at its minimum 
width; these help to give the fingers of (he player 
support and to prevent their slipping. 

Although the instrument is classified as a double 
reed, the reed for the pT is actually quadruple, being 
made of four small roundish pieces of dried palm leaf 

placed in two double layers and tied to a small tube 
usually of brass or bronze and sometimes of silver. 
The tube is tapered: the end that fits into the disc 
enclosing the top of the p? is a little larger than the 
end to which the reeds are fastened; this larger end is 
wrapped with thread to make a tight fit when it is 
inserted into the hole in the disc. (The process of 
making the reeds is shown in fig. lAa to m ). In 
playing, the entire reed and tube are inserted into the 




Figure 7.3, PI nai being played. 



mouth with the lips resting for support against the 
disc (fig. 73). 

The instrument looks somewhat awkward and 
gives the impression of being difficult to play, but 
actually it can be made to sound very easily; intricate, 
complex intonation is possible on it. The musician 
develops a method of continuous playing — inhaling 
through the nose and storing the breath in the cheeks 
while at the same time expelling the air througli the 

instrument with the muuth (as with the pT chawa 
being played in fig. 79). The result is a long, 
unbroken melody that helps tie together the staccato 
lines of the ranat and khyng. 

The pT plays a variation of the main melody 
which, like the khlui part, is subjected to a great deal 
of embellishment. The beginning of the part may 
double the main melody fairly closely, as in example 
33. 



^ aterial 
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Figure 74. Process of making the reed for the pf nai : 



a. left, the me till tube on which the reed is placed, wound with 
string at the bottom so that it will fit in the hole in the pi; 
center, strips of dried palm leaf; right, soaking the palm 
leaf in water prior to shaping. 

b and c, bending the palm leaf into shape. 



aterial 
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Figure 74 (continued). Process of making the reed for the pi nai: 

d, bending the palm leaf into shape. 

e. cutting the slanting sides of the reed. 

£ and g. the indentations at the bottom around which the reed 
will be tied securely to the metal tube. 
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Figure 74 (continued) . Process of making the reed for the pi nai: 
L rounding off the top of the reed. 



m. the finished reed and tube. 




Figure 75. a. PI nai: closed end with the reed and tube holder, 
b. PI nai: lower end, showing the tuning wax. 
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Example 33. 



(nukln melody) 
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Figure 76, Different sizes of pi: a. gi nyk ; b and c, gl klang ; 
d and e. pT nai; a, b, c, and e are made from hardwood, d Is 
carved from marble. 
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A typic:)! instance of a highly decorated passage is 

example 34. 

Example 34. 



(main 
metodly) 



m 




HKfll: fi6|4 - 3 _!2 -6l| 



etc. 



2-1 



_ li _ 2 _ rT |i _ 



hxample 35 sliows a short solo section in which the 
pT imitates the preceding vocal section. 

Example 35. 





















etc. 



The pT sometimes has a solo introduction to a 
composition and very frequently plays a short solo 
phrase at the end of a composition. The finalis of this 
phrase may be the same as tfiat of the main melody. 



or it may be the fourth above. This pitch, as 
illustrated in example 36, is also the highest pitch 
generally used on the instrument. 
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Bxainpte36. 

(a) 



OR: 



(Mb 



BOMln mtlody 




As 




HiCd): S S 3 _ i 1 j 1 



(b) 




GUssandos or slides are idiomatic to the iiistnimcnt 
and are often used in more nibato types of passages, 
as in example 37. 



Example 37. 




mc<n: 6 _ 6 _ I 




I* - t - I 



1 txlU 5 
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b. PTchawa 

The pT chawa (figs. 78 and 79), about sixteen inches 
long, is made of hardwood althougli special models 
are somc'times of ivorv' or of hardwood decorated 
with ivory. The instmment has two detachable 
parts — the body proper, about ten to eleven inches 
long, and the bell, about five to six inches long and 
about three in diameter at the widest part of its flare. 
Seven finger holes are on the top side, and a thumb 
hole is underneath. The reed is like that of the pT nai. 



the instrument is not going to be played for ver\' long 
at one time. 

The type of melodic line played by the pT chawa 
lamenting and wailing. In former times the 
instrument was used in processions and for other 
official functions calling for martial music. Today it is 
mostly used with the klyng khitek to accompany 
matches of traditional Thai fencing and Thai-style 
boxing. It is used in the lakh^n drama when the 
is the same style as that played by the p7 nai. 
Althougli it would require a trained ear to distinguish 
the two instmments by sound only, it may be said 




Figure 77. PT chanai being played. 



but there is a sliglit modification in mounting it: a 
flat disc closing off the end of the body of the 
instrument (like the one that usually forms ihc top of 
the pT nai and also acts as a support for the player's 
lips) is not present on the pT chawa because of the 
conical shape of the instrument — it tapers down to a 
rounded point at the top, so a small convex metal 
disc called in French a "pirouette" is attached to the 
top and is held in place by the tube on which the reed 
is mounted and which passes through the disc into 
the instrument. The pirouette is sometimes omitted if 



that the p7 chawa produces a tone a little more 
strident and penetrating. It is thus more suited for 
occasions such us those involving physical action or 
Javanese epic Inao is perfomied, to accompany the 
kriss dance. The p7 chawa is also used in two or three 
small ensembles that accompany funeral ceremonies 
(figs. 101. III). 

The name of this instrument is self-explanatory, 
"chawa" being the Thai word for the name rendered 
in English as "Java."" The instnmient is said to have 
come from Persia and the Near F'ast to India (Sachs 
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Figure 78. PI chawa being played, 
exhaled breath with the cheeks flat. 



Figure 79. PI chawa being played, 
inhaled breath, the breath stored in the 
cheeks. 




Figure 80. PI m^n, without the reed 
and tube. (For pi m9n being played, see 
figs. 36 and 37. )~ 



1940: 230), and it probably went from India to Java 
during Ihc inllux of Islam there in the lifteenth 
centur>' (Kunst 1949: 238) — the Javanese model 
also has the conical shape of the Indian model. The 
name used by the Thai for their instrument suggests 
that they adopted it from Java rather than directly 
from India. ^° The instrument was adopted by the 
Thai perhaps during the Ayuthaya period, at the same 
time they took up the kl^ng khaek. 

c. PT myn 

When the kh^ng myn and the taphon m^n are used, a 
m^n model of the pT is also used (figs. 36, 37; 80; 
112, 116). It is similar to the pT chawa but bigger. 
The conical hardwood body is about twenty inches 
long; the metal bell is about nine inches long with an 
opening about four inches in diameter encircled by a 
flange about two and a half inches wide. The two 
parts of the body fit loosely together. To prevent the 
bell from slipping off, a cord is looped around it a 
few times just below a central projecting metal band 
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Figure 81b, Ph!n nam tao , bottom 
view, showing the open half gourd resonator. 



Figure 81a, Phln nam tao . side view. 
This is an old instrument in the National 
Museum, Bangkok. 




Figure 82. Phih phia . 



and then extended up to the top of the wooden cone, 
where it is wrapped between two turned wooden 
rings in a counter-clockwise direction. The reed and 
accompanying apparatus is the same as for the pF 
chawa, but the reed is slightly larger. The tone quality 
is about the same as that of the pTnai. perhaps a little 
mellower and less strident. The pT m9n plays in the 
same general style as the other pT. 

D. STRINGED INSTRUMENTS 
I. Plucked 

The group of plucked stringed instalments were 
formerly referred to in Thai by the Pali-Sanskrit 
generic term "phTn, " which has the same root as that 




Figure 83, Two sizes of krajappi being 
played (from a color slide of the Department 
of Fine Arts, Bangkok), 



of Indian names for a plucked lute: rina (south India) 
and hina (north India). This might be considered 
another factor to support the theory of early Indian 
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influence; on Thai music. Thai instniinents that have 
the term "phlh" in their names are not used today in 
traditional ensembles and will not be discussed 
here." Two ptuh-type Thai instnunents are diown 
in figures 81 and 82. 

a. KrafappT 

The krujappT H3) has all hut disappeared from 
picsciU-day ensembles in I hailand — brief mention is 
made of it here because it was one of the important 
instniments in early ensembles. The krajappT is a 
fretted lute-type instrument found in various sizes up 
to six feet long. The name "krajappT," which means 
"tortoise," would seem to refer to the size and shape 
of the sound box; this somewhat resembles a tortoise 
shell — oval-shaped, about sixteen inches wide, 
seventeen inches long, and two to three inches deep. 
The uistniment has two double courses of strings, 
each attached to a peg at the top of the neck. The 
strings were traditionally of gut but now are usually 
of silk or nylon. A plectrum of bone, hom, or 
tortoise shell, held with the thumb and index finger 
of the right hand, is moved baclc and forth across the 
strings to set them in motion. 

The name "Icrajappi" conws from the Javanese 
"katihapi. " which in turn comes from the 
Pali-Sanskrit "katchapa." The Javanese katchapi (or 
kaehapi), however, is a floor zither and not a lute." 

The Dyaks of Borneo (Kalimantan) also use the name 

"kachapi" for a lute-type instrument (sometimes also 
called "sapoh"),^^ but the Dyak instrument 
resembles the shape of the fhakhe (to be described 
next) more than that of the krajappT. When the Thai 
began to use the krajappT is unknown, but it was 
prominent in ensembles until the end of the 
nineteenth century (figs. 99, 1(X)). 

b. ChakhP* 

The chakhe — a zithcr-type instrument— has been 
used by the Thai since at least the first part of the 
Ayuthaya period (fourteenth century), being 
mentioned in the court regulations of that lime. The 
Chakhe is thought to be a further development of the 
earlier phm instruments, but like the Javanese 
katchapi it is a floor zither. One of the Indian 
phTn-type instruments from which the Chakhe may 
have evolved is made in the form of a peacock, with 



the neck of the instnmient being the long extended 
tail of the bird — the name of this instalment is 
tmyuri (Sanskrit) and tarn or tayus (Hindustani);^ ^ it 
is bowed, however, while the Jfhakhe is plucked. In 
the old days in Thailand the front of the body of the 
Chakhe was carved to represent the head of a 
crocodile, the name for which in 
Thai — Hh^rakke — became the name of the 
instrument until sometime later it was shortened to 
chakhe; models made for royalty and wealthy 
households were often iiighly decorated witii inlaid 
ivor\ (tig. 84). The body of the J^hakhe today is veiy 
plain and smooth, resembling the body of a crocodile 
only in the most general way (fig. 85). 

Today, for the sake of convenience, the body of 
the clKakhe — whose total length is about fifty-two 
inches — is made in two parts and then fastened 
together. The material used is hardwood. The 
resonance box is an elongated oval about twenty 
inches long, eleven inches wide, and four inches 
deep — the top slopes slightly down toward the sides. 
The neck of the instrument is about thirty-two inches 
long and four and a half indi^ wide. The two parts 
are hollowed out underneath, and a flat piece of 
wood is fastened over tiie bottom to endose the 
sound box; the body is smoothed and polished on the 
outside. The instrument has five legs, four under the 
resonance box and one under the neck. Three strings, 
one of brass wire and two ot gut, pass over a bridge 
on the head, over Oie frets, over another bridge on 
the neck, and into the neck where they are attached 
inside to the pegs. The strings are tuned in a fifth and 
a fourth, the pitch of the highest being an octave 
above the lowest and the same as tiie lower string of 
the u (a bowed instrument described in 0ie next 
section): 

N.B. Phiang ^ tuning. 



Eleven frets rise above the surface of the neck in 
graduated heights from three-quarters of an inch 
nearest the resonance chamber to one and a half 
inches nearest the pegs. The frets are attached 
securely to the neck of the instrument in such 
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Figure 84. Chakhe . an old ivory- inlaid 
case. This instrument is in the National 
Museum, Bangkok. 




Figure 85. 6hakhe , contemporary model. 



positions that, when the strings are pressed down on 
them, the pitches produced arc those of the fixed 
tuning system. The instrument is played by fingering 
with the left hand, pressing the string down on the 
appropriate fret for the desired pitch, wiiile the right 
hand stril<es the string with a plectnim — a 
cylindrical piece of bone or ivor>' about two inches 
long and rounded at the playitjgcnd tied to the index 
finger of the right luind, the thumb and middle finger 
being braced against it to give added strength and 
direction. Pitches of short duration are played with 
one stroke of the plectnim; sustained pitches are 
produced by a continuous strumming of the string in 
a rapid horizontal shaking motion (fig. 86). The 
technique is comparable to the kr9 technique of the 
ranat, except that on the ranat ck octaves are 




Figure 86. The chakhe being played 
(from a color slide of the Department of 
Fine Arts, Bangkok). 



alternated and on the ?hakhe a single pitch is 
reiterated. 

For some time after the fourteenth century the 
chakhe may have been considered more suitable for 
solo playing, and it is still often used in that manner. 
It has apparently appeared in string ensembles only 
since the time of King Rama 1 (1782-1809), the 
beginning of the Bangkok period; however, it has now 
come to be considered an important member of all 
string ensembles ( figs. 1 06- 1 1 0). 

The chakhe plays the main melody with minor 
variations. The style of part ranges from a melodic 
treatment closely following the main melody to a 
more energetic style similar to the kep technique on 
the ranat ek (but single pitches rather than 
simultaneous octaves). This is shown in example 38, a 
transcription I made from a recording. 
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Example 38. 




2. Bowed 

Bowk cl stringed instruments are known in Thai by the 

generic term "s^. " 

a. sam seH 

ihe body of the sam sai, sometimes called the 
^al, is made from a special coconut shell tiiat has 

grown in somewhat the shape of a trianjile with three 
rounded bulges (fig. 87). The shell is cut in half, and 



tlie triangular section with the three bulges becomes 
the back of the sound box. The open part of the shell 

is covered with jioatskin or calfskin (fig. 88). The size 
and length of the instrument depend on the size of 
shell from which the body is to be made; that plus 
the neck of the instrument makes the total lengtii 
usually between forty and fifty inches. The neck, 
made of hardwood or ivon,', projects througli the 
sound box to end in a long "spike" foot (fig. 89) 
which is rested on flie ground in playing podtion. 
Holes are made in the fop and bottom of flie long 
neck shaft, leading into hollow sections at both ends. 
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Figure 87. sam sal , back view, 
showing the sound box with three mounds 
on the back, with bow. 




Figure 89. Detail of the spike of the 
sam sal , showing the strings entering 
the spike. 
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Figure 90. Detail of the front of the 
neck of the S2 sam sal, showing the strings 
entering the neck. 
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The tiiree gut strings, tuned in fourths, are fastened 
inside the shaft at the lower end (fig. 89); from there 
they stretch over a siipportinp bridge on the sound 
box and pass over the neck, which has no frets, and 
tiiTOUgh the hole at the upper end; they are fastened 
inside the neck shaft to the three tuning pegs, one on 
one side and two on the other (fig. 90). The pegs are 
generally rather long, up to six inches. In playing 
position, the side widi the single is toward the 
player. 

A very important part of this instrument is an 
object called in Thai a "head weight," which is 
fastened to the skin covering the sound box to the 
right of the bridce fas viewed from the front). This 
small weiglit is proportionate to the size and 
thickness of the head, it has much the same effect on 
the sound produced by the instrument as has the 
mixture of rice and ashes applied to the 
drumheads — it damps out certain partiais, resulting 
in a "purer" t<Mie quality. In the old days these 
weil^ts became progressively more and more ornate 
as each player tried to outdo llie other, until finally 
some were made of diamonds set in gold. Today they 
are usually of silver with a piece of colored glass or 
some type of Thai enamel or nieUoware.^ 

The how used tor the sam sin is large in 
relation to the size of the instrument; for an 
ulstrument about forty-eight inches long, a bow of 
about thirty-four inches is used. The wooden part of 
the bow is in the form of an elongated "S" curve. 
Some two hundred to two hundred and fifty horsetafl 
hairs are tied between one end of the bow and the 
flat side of the curve at the opposite end, which 
serves as a handle lor the riglit hand (fig. 87). 

This instrument has been used by the Thai since 
at least the Sukhothai period (early fourteenth 
centur\'). Prominent in the string ensembles, it is 
mentioned in the court regulations of the time as 
being an instrument difficult to play but highly 
esteemed for its exceptionally beautiful tone and 
particularly suited to accompanying singing, blending 
well with the human voice. During the Bangkok 
period the 89 sai was a favorite instrument of 
King Rama II (1809-1824). who was very musical 
(an excellent player of the sam sai as well as a 
composer). The story is told that at this time, since 
the special coconut diell needed for the sound box of 
the instalment was so rare, if an owner of a coconut 
grove found a suitable coconut out of which a sound 



box could be made, he received a license and was 
henceforth exempt from all taxes. The stoiy does not 
say who received the coconut shell; probably it went 

to the royal palace. 

The model for the s^ sam s« probably came 
from the Near East to India and then over the trade 
routes to Nanchao — spiked bowed lutes such as the 
keimnche and rebab are found m die Near East. 
Recent investigations by Hood (1970), however, 
suggest that the Javanese rebab— a two-stringed 
model of this type — existed in Java before the 
advent of Islam there.*' Ihe body of the Javanese 
rebab is also made from a somewhat triangular 
coconut shell, but in Java the shell is artificially 
pressed; the coconut is taken from the tree and cut in 
two, and the half that is to become the body for the 
rebab is put into a triangular press, oiled, and kept 
oiled until it is squeezed into the proper shape. If 
Hood is right, the instrument probably came to 
An^or from Java. Lute-type instruments tiiat could 
easily be this one are pictured among the carvings at 
Angkor (see the illustrations in Chapter I), and a 
model practically identical with the sy sain sai exists 
today in Cambodia; it is known as the tro khmer, 
"tro** being ttie Cambodian equivalent of "sy."'^ If 
the Khmer were using the instnmient at the time the 
Thai conquered them, it is highly likely that the Thai 
in turn adopted tfie instrument from tite Khmer. But 
if the original instrument did cotne from Java a third 
string was added at some time, for there is no 
evidence tiiat tiie Javanese rebab ever had three 
strings or that the Thai instrument ever had two; also, 
since there is no record that the Thai ever used the 
method of artificially shaping the coconut shell, this 
Javanese technique of producing tiie body was lost 
along tlic way. 

The use of this instrument has decreased sharply 
in contemporary Thailand — during the two years I 
was in Bangkok in 1 958— 1960 I had no opportunity 
to hear it played, althougli it was said that a few 
musicians who had played it privately still did upon 
occasion. The instrument is not a member of any 
ensemble, being used as a solo instrument or together 
with the voice (solo or with an enseinble) as a 
background accompanying instrument; however, it is 
often pictured with ensembles (figs. 98-100, 
108—1 10). No notations of music for this instrument 
are available — example 39 is a transcription I made 
from a record of the beginning of a solo.^° 
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The bowed stringed instrument with a sound box 

(resonating chamber or disphram) made from half an 
ordinarv' coconut shell is known as the sy il (fig. 91). 
Tlic back of the coconut shell is often carved in a 
pattern that pierces the diell, making a number of 
small openings that allow the sound to project better 
(fig. 92) — the same acoustical principle followed in 
putting the liulcs in ihe bodies of Western stringed 
instruments. The head, of goatskin or calfskin, is 
about five inches in diameter. The hardwood or ivoPr' 
neck, which has no frets, is inserted Ihrougli the 
sound box but extends only far enougli below to hold 
the box securely — there is no spike "foot/* The 
instnnncnt is usually about thirty to thirty-two 
inches long. 

The two strings of gut, silk, or nylon are 
attached to the end of the neck which protrudes 
through the bottom of the sound box: from there 
they are passed over a bridge — often made of tiglitly 
rolled cloth, sometimes of wood — placed at 
approximately the middle of the head; then they are 
fastened on the ends of two tuning pegs inserted back 
to front through the top of the neck. To make the 
strings tauter a noose is fastened around them at the 
neck and pulled tight, drawing them fai toward the 
neck. This noose can be moved up or down ; usually it 
is put at a distance above the sound box equal to the 
distance between the tips of the player's thumb and 



little finger when the hand is stretched wide. The 
strings are tuned in fifths: the higher pitcli is the same 
as the lower ot the two pitches of tlie sy Juaiig (the 
next instrument to be discussed), and the other string 
is pitched a tifth below (see p. 37). 

The bow is about twenty-seven inciies long and 
in the shape of an elongated "C." The one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred horsdiairs of the bow, after 
being attached to one end, pass between the strings 
before being attached to the other end of the 
bow — thus fastening it inseparably to the instrument 
(the same method as used with ttie s^ duang, to be 
discussed next, as shown in fig. 95). A piece of resufi 
is attached to the top of the body to the left of the 
neck (in playing position) against whicli tlic bow can 
be rubbed while the instrument is being played. One 
String is sounded by pressing the bow outward to the 
left against it. the other by pulling the bow in to the 
right against it. The instrument is held on the left 
thigli of the seated player, who fingers it with his left 
hand whOe bowing with the right. 

The s^ li is nnc nf the principal instruments of 
string ensembles (figs. 106 1 10). The musical line it 
plays is generally a variation of the main melody 
much like the kep style of the ranat ek except that 
Ihe sy u plays one pitch at a time and not octaves. An 
example of this style in cipher notation is shown at 
the end of the following discussion of the sy duang. 
The instrument can also play in a melodic style — the 
usual style for solos— in which glissandos and 
tremolos arc frequent ornaments, as shown in 
example 39 for the sy sam sai. The s^ u is sometimes 
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Figure 93, The Chinese ^an hu, with Figure 94. S9 duang . 

a piece of flat wood covering the sound 
box instead of leather; in the Institute of 
Ethnomusicology, UCLA, Los Angeles. 
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Figure 95. S£ duang sound box, 
showing the hair of the bow passing be- 
tween the strings. 




Figure 97. The Chinese erh hu; the 
sound box is covered with snake skin; in 
the Institute of Ethnomusicology, UCLA, 
Los Angeles. 




Figure 9G. Sj duai^ being pLayed. 



added to the percussion ensemble used in the (heater, 
perhaps to soften the sound of the percussion 
instruments for indoor performances. It is sometimes 
used with the percussion ensemble in concert 
performances of certain traditional compositions to 
which special solo sections for the sy Ci have been 
added. 

The sy li is the Thai version of the Chinese hti hu 
and other similar types of stringed instruments; one 
difference occasionally found is that in some Chinese 
models (he pegs are inserted from side to side rather 
than back to front (fig. 93). The Chinese instruments 
with the word "hu" as part of their name are not 

considered indigenous — tlie word "hu," meaning 
"barbarians," is said to refer to the people from 
whom the Chinese originally adopted the instrument. 
These "barbarians" are generally thought to have 
been peoples from the region of Mongolia to the 
north and northwest of China. The second "hu" of 
the name "hu hu" is said to be onomatopoeic, as is 
the Thai word "ii." Since the early Thai civilization 
was in close contact with the Chinese, the Thai as 
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well have probably used this invtrument for a long 
time. No reliable evidence exists, iiowever. indicating 
that the Thai used either the sy u or the sy duang 
imor to the end of the Ayuthaya period or the 
beginning of the Bangkok period (ca. 1780); they are 
not mentioned in any of the accounts of ensembles of 
pre-iiangkok times. 



c. 5^ duang 

In the old days the sound box of this instrument was 
made from a section ct bambcx) about five indies 

lonp and two to three inches in diameter: now models 
are usually made of hardwood or ivory (figs. 94—96). 
Otherwise the construction of the instrument is like 
the sy u. The usual length of the sy duang is about 
twenty-eight to twenty-nine inches. The head is 
usually of snakeskm (fig. 95) or an animal skin such 
as goatskin or calfskin; the opposite end of the 
resonance chamber is left open, as in the flion drum. 
The bow of the instrument is permanently attached 
between the two strings (fig. 95). The strings are 
tuned in fifths with the lower pitch the same as the 
higher pitch of the sy u (see p. 37). The sj duang Is 
h'ghter. higher, and more penetrating in tone than 
that instrument. 

Like <lie u, the duang plays in melodic 
style or kep style. It doubles the sy u in ensemble 
playing (figs. 106-110) lor the most part, thougli 
occasionally, because the instruments are tuned a 
fifth apart, the pitches will be separated by an octave 
rather than be in unison. The sy u and sy duang often 
play alternately in those sections lliat use a 
"statement and response" or "question and answer** 

style — the sy duang leading, comparable to ttieranat 
ek. and the sy u answering with the rest of the 

ensemble. 

The sy duang is simOar to the Chinese hu ch 'in 

and crh hu (fig. 97) and was probably copied from 
these instruments. The word "duang'' is also the 
name for a type of bamboo trap used by rural people 
in the northern areas of Thailand to catch edible 
lizards; the instalment was perhaps thought to 
resemble the trap and the name consequently 
borrowed. 



3. Notation for String Parts 

Two types of cipher notation have been developed 
for the string parts. One uses numbers corresponding 
to the seven fixed pitches of ttie tuning system, and 

the other uses numbers corresponding to the 
fingering. Both methods phrase the numbers so that 
the ching strokes come at the end of a unit or group 
of pulses rather than on the downbeat of a measure as 
in Western notation, as has been explained in detail in 
the section on rhythm, tempo, and meter in Chapter 
II (charts 3-5, pp. 41-42). The method of cipher 
notation using pitch numbers is shown in example 40: 
the number^ arc arranged from the low-pitched string 
of the instrumciU — Uaus llie ciphers lor the sy ii will 
be a fifth above those for the sy duang, which is 
tuned a fifth higher, Since the pitches arc equidistant, 
the intcrvallic pattern of 5-6-7-8 has the same 
sound as 1—2-3-4. 

Example 40. 



Western 
notation: 




sy duang: 

sy u: 



123413234 I :i 254 la 23 4] 

seTalTeTslTesalrsTal 



The method of cipher notation based on the 
fingering, as in example 41, also indicates tlie string 
to be used (same phrase as above). 

Example 41. 



duang: | 



string! 



(hi^) 1 1 1 1 


In 1 2 1 1 la 1 




W 


0 1 


3 I2 






now ) 1 0 1 1 1 2 












1 





t(l») 
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E. ENSEMBLES 

In early times it is likely that rules existed for the 
combining of instruments into ensembles, but they 
were not definitely specified: Yupho says that 
instruments were probably brought together to give 
what was considered a mellilluous sound and in 
combinations that suited the particular performance 
or occasion ( 1960: 4). These early ensembles evolved 
into the three main ones now used for the 
perfomiance of traditional music: (1) melodic and 
rhythmic percussion instruments with one type of 
wind instrument; (2) stringed instruments and 
rhythmic percussion with llutes; (3) a combination of 
stringed instruments, melodic and rhythmic 
percussion instnmients. and flutes. Before dealing 
specifically with the contemporar\' groups, some of 
the development from early ensembles will be 
discussed. 



I. Development of String tnsembles 

One of the first known Thai ensembles was called 
khap inai (fig. 98), literally "to recite or sing with a 
beat" or more figuratively "to perform on musical 
instruments." This ensemble was composed of three 
performers: a singer, a sy sam saT, and a drum called 
bandy that was derived from the same type of drum 
found in China, Tibet, and India and is obsolete in 
Thailand today. The body of the drum has two 
bowl-shaped halves whose bottoms are placed 
together. The heads are held against the open part of 
the bowls by thongs laced back and forth between 
the two heads: the thongs are held in at the middle 
portion of the drum by another thong that encircles 
them. A stick, usually decorated by being turned with 
concentric rings, is fastened to one side of the center 
area where the two parts of the body are joined. A 
string is anchored at the end of the stick, and a small 
ball is attached to the string. When the drum is rolled 
from side to side by means of the handle, the ball 
bounces back and forth, striking the heads alternately 
and creating a line of rhythm. 
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Figure 99. Original mahori ensemble. Left to right: krajappT . singer 
with krap phuang , sq sam saT , thon . 



Althougli the term "mahori " now means an 
ensemble composed of both stringed and percussion 
instruments, it originally referred only to a string 
ensemble. Prince Damrong was of the opinion that 
mahorT was invented by the ancient Khmer and was 
later adopted and elaborated by the Thai (1931: 3). 
Originally the mahon consisted of four members: a 
krajappT. a sam sai. a thon. and a singer who also 
kept time with the krap phtiang (fig. 99). The krap 
phuang consists of several long thin sheets of metal 
alternated with thin pieces of wood; these arc put 
between two heavier pieces of wood or ivory with 
curving ends, and the whole is held together by a cord 
put through holes at the bottom of all the pieces and 
tied. The usual length is about eight and a half inches. 
The krap phuang is held loosely with one hand, 
usually the right, and slapped against the palm of the 
other hand to mark the beats of emphasis. 

The ensemble was originally played by men, but 
when it became popular, men of position who had 



large households caused the mahorT to be performed 
by women; this apparently happened in the Ayuthaya 
period, and the women's mahorf came greatly into 
vogue — it continued until after the middle of the 
nineteenth century. 

More instruments were added from time to time. 
During the Ayuthaya period the rammana was added 
to assist the thon with the rhythm, and the khiui was 
introduced to strengthen the melody. Thus it became 
an ensemble of five instrumentalists and a singer (fig. 
100). After the foundation of Bangkok various other 
instruments were added, mostly from the percussion 
ensemble but of reduced size suitable for women; the 
instruments and the reign during which tlicy were 
added are as follows: 

King Rama I (1782-1809): ranat ek and ranat 
kaeo — a total of seven musicians. Prince Damrong 
described the ranat kaeo as a carillon but does not 
further identify it. as the old books do not say clearly 
what the instrument is. Yupho does not include an 
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Figure 100. Rubbing of a stone carving showing an early ensemble 
of the Sukhothai period; the instruments from left to right are: thon . 
rammana , khlui (in the back), krajappT . and so sam sal . 



instrument with this name in his book, but the one he 
catalogs as the ^7/^/;^ rang is probably the same 
(1960: 26). The instrument, an early form of the 
Thai set of gong-kettles, consisted of eight kettles on 
a straight rack. 

King Rama II (1809-1824): khyng wong 
replacing the ranat kaeo and chakhe — a total of 
eight musicians. 

King Rama III (1824-1851): ranat thum, khyng 
wong lek. ching replacing or in addition to the krap 
phuang and chap — a total of twelve musicians. 

King Rama IV ( 185 1- 1868): ranat ek lek, ranat 
thum lek — a total of fourteen musicians. 

King Rama V (1868-1910): the krajappT and 
chap ceased to be used regularly, leaving a total of 
twelve musicians. 

In the Ayuthaya period women were not 
permitted to act on the stage outside royal service, 
and women of the royal households were trained only 
to play in the mahori" ensemble; men played tlie 
percussion ensemble and acted on the stage. King 
Rama IV removed the prohibition and permitted 



women to be trained as actresses. The result was that 
the practice of employing women for the mahBrTwas 
replaced by training them for the stage. Women 
players were popular on the stage and more attracted 
to it then to performing on the instruments, and the 
women's mahon as a result fell into decline. 

Meanwhile some men musicians had been taking 
up the sy duang and sy u. and they added these 
together with the Jfhakhe to a small already existing 
ensemble called the kl^ng khal'k (fig. 101) and 
composed of two kl^ng khaek drums, the pT chawa, 
and the kh^iig meng. a small gong held up manually 
by a curved wooden handle from which it is 
suspended and struck with a piece of wood or a 
padded beater; this small ensemble was probably 
formed when the klyng khaek and pT chawa were 
borrowed from Java. The new combination with the 
stringed instruments became known as the large klyng 
khaek ensemble. Later the klyng khaek and the pT 
chawa were replaced by the rammana-thon 
combination and the khlui, and the name "string 
mahon" was given to this new en.senible. Some 
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Figure 101. Klyng khaek ensemble. Instruments reading from left 
to right are: kl9ng khaek, pi chawS, kl9ng khaek, and kh9ng meng . 



ensembles added the ranat and kh^ng instruments 
resulting in an ensemble comparable to the other 
mahon ensemble except played by men. 

Today it is again customary for both women and 
men to play the stringed instruments, often in the 
same ensemble. A further distinction is made between 
ensembles using stringed instruments without melodic 
percussion instruments and ensembles combining 
stringed and melodic percussion instruments, the 
khnjang sai and mahorl ensembles respectively. Also, 
it is common to find ensembles playing with a larger 
number of some of tlie instruments than the standard 
ensemble calls for — as many as there are instruments 
available and musicians to play them; the situation is 
rather like that of some folk dances: "for as many as 
will." Such a situation is characteristic only of an 
informal gathering, however, not of a formal 
performance. 



2. Development of Melodic Percussion Ensembles 

The ensemble using melodic and rhythmic percussion 
is called pT phat; "pi" is the double-reed instrument. 



and "phat" means "instrumental music" in general or 
"to perform music." 

The p"i phat ensemble apparently was devised 
originally to accompany stage performance. There 
were two types of ensembles: (1) "light pT phat," 
which accompanied the lakhon performances (actors 
without masks), and (2) "heavy p7 phat," which 
accompanied the khon (masked drama). The "light pT 
phat" consisted of the pT, two thon (thon chatn), one 
or a pair of klyng chatrT (a drum with pegged heads, 
like the klyng thai but much smaller — the body 
being about ten inches high, the heads about eight 
inches in diameter) played by one player, and a pair 
of gong-kettles called kh^ng khu (kettles similar to 
those used on the khyng wong, fastened horizontally 
in a small rectangular box frame). The "heavy pT 
phat" consisted of a pT, a ranat ek, a kh^ng wong, a 
taphon, and a klyng chatrr. When not playing the 
taph5n, the musician played the ching. 

Two types of ensembles were needed because in 
the lakhyn the singing and dialogue alternate with the 
playing of the band, whereas in the khon the 
ensemble executes long passages necessitating more 
instalments capable of playing melodies. Since the 
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introduction of lakh^n nai, or royal lakhyn. the 

heavy \n pliat of the khon has come to be used for 
boih; it is llio main percussion ensemble of traditional 
uiuMC today, the light pT phut ensemble continuing to 
accompany the nSril theater in the southern 

provinces. 

Prince Danirong proposed that the evolution of 
the pT phit ensemble was in die foUowing manner 
(1931: 7-8): During the Ayuthaya period, the heavy 

pTphat was as outlined above. The pi was a small one 
that came to be known as the pT nyk after the larger 
|M nai was devised. The kl^ng with pegged heads was 
the small klyng chatrTsizc. The first modification was 
the devising of the pT nai and the replacing of the 
kiyng chatrl with tlie larger kl^ng lhat. Whether tliis 
occurred during the Ayutiiaya period or after the 
founding of Baniikok is not known. King Rama II was 
fond of both the lakh^n and the sepha, the long 
chanted epics. Prior to his reign the sepha was sung 
without accompaniment; tfie king introduced the 
phat and probably also the mahoninto the sepha. At 
this time also the syng na was probably substituted 
for the taphSn as a more suitable drum for 
accompanying singing, and the pT nai and kl^ng that 
replaced the earlier models of these instruments.^^ 
Duniig tile reign of Rama 111 this sepha style became 
ver> popular, and the ensemble was enlarged by 
adding a second instrument of each type. At this time 
also the ranat thum, kh^ng wong lek. and chap were 
probably devised and the second klyng that was 
added. During the reign of Rama IV the 
me tallophones were created and added to the 
ensemble — perhaps also the mong, the large single 
gong. 

3. Standard Contemporary Ensembles 

In traditional Ihai music today there are three 
standard ensembles: pT phat, composed of melodk 

and rliythmic percussion instruments and the pT; 
khryang sai, composed of stringed instruments, 
rhythmic percussion instruments, and the khiui: and 
mahoiT, a combination of the first two ensembles. 
There are also three standard sizes of ensembles: 
small, medium or "doubled," and large. These 
groupings are used for forma! occasions (mention has 
already been made of their variability according to 
the relative intontiality of the occasion and the 
instruments and musicians available). 



The instnimentatjon of the standard ensembles 
is as fallows: 

a. PTPhat 

Small ensemble (khryang ha, literally, "five 
instruments"; fig. 102): 
one pTnai 
one ranat ek 
one khyng wong yai 
one laplion and/or ching 
two kl^ng that (one player) 
In small ensembles today a modification of this 

arrangement is sometimes made in order to have a 
richer musical texture: the kl^ng that are eliminated 
and a ranat thum is used. Since the result is only one 
drum, the taphon. a sixth musician is usually added 
to play the ching tliroiiglioul. If the OLcasion calls for 
less volume of sound, especially if tlic pcilornKiiice is 
in a small room, a khlui is substituted for the pT(fig. 
103). 

Medium-sized or doubled ensemble (khr^atig 
khil. Uterally, "a pair of instruments"; fig. 104): 
two pT: pT n^k 
pTnai 
one taphon 

one pair of ching (chap optional) 
two xylophones: ranat ek 

ranat thum 
two gong circles: kh^ng wong lek 
kh^ng w(Mig yai 

two kl^ng that 
one mOng 

Large ensemble (khiyaiig yai. literally, "large 
group of faistniments"; fig. IDS): 

two pT: pT n9k 

pTnai 

two xylophones: ranat ek 

ranat thum 
two metallophones: ranat ek lek 

runat thum lek 
two gong circles: khyng wong lek 

kh^ng wong yai 

one taphon 

one pair of ching 

one pair of chap lek 

one pair of chap yai (optional) 

one mong 

two klyng that 
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Figure 102, Small pi phat ensemble. Instruments from left to 
right are: taphon , £1 nai, khyng wong yai , ranat ek . klyng that , and 
ching (photograph courtesy of Department of Fine Arts, Bangkok). 




Figure 103. Small, informal indoor pT phat ensemble with the 
khlui (left) substituted for the pT. 
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Figure 104. Medium- sized or doubled pT phat ensemble. 
Instruments from left to right are: taphon , pi nai, (rear) khong 
wong yai , (rear center) kl^ng that, (rear) khong wong lek , pi 
nok , (extreme right) mong , (front left) ranut ek, (front cen- 
ter) ching . (front right) ranat thum (photograph courtesy of 
Department of Fine Arts, Bangkok). 




Figure 105. Large pi phat ensemble. Instruments from left 
to right are: (rear) taphon , (to fore) pTnai, (rear) ching , (to 
fore) khyng wong yai . (rear) chap lek , mong , (to fore) kh^ng 
wong lek . (rear) chap yai . (to fore) pi nyk , (rear) kl9ng that , 
(front row) ranat ek lek . ranat ek , ranat thum , ranat thum lek 
(photograph courtesy of the Department of Fine Arts, Bangkok). 
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Figure 106. Small khryang sai ensemble. Instruments left 
to right are: (rear) ching , (to fore) S9 duang , (rear) khlui 
phTang 9. (front center) ghakhe , (rear) thon . (to fore) sy u, 
(rear) rammana (photogr-aph courtesy of the Deixirtment of~Fine 
Arts, Bangkok). 




Figure 107. Medium -sized or doubled khrying sai ensemble. 
Instruments left to right are: so duang , (front) ghakhe , (directly 
behind) chap lek . (to fore) so duang, (rear) ching , khlui lip, 
mong , khlui phiang ^, (to fore) s^ u, (front) chakhe , (directly 
behind) rammana , thon , (extreme right) S£ u_ (photograph cour- 
tesy of the Department of Fine Arts, Bangkok). 
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Figure 108. Small mahorl ensemble. Instruments left to 
right are: (rear) ching , (to fore) sj duang , (rear) khlu i phlang 
£, (to fore, center) sg sam sill, (rear) khyng wong yai (or: 
kh9ng klang ) , (to fore) S£ u, (rear) rammana , (rear, right) 
thon , (front, left) ranat ek , (front, right) chakhe (photograph 
courtesy of the Deptirtment of Fine Arts, Bangkol^ 




Figure 109, Medium sized or doubled mahori ensemble. 
Instruments left to right arc: (rear row) ching , s£ duang , s£ 
duang, khyng wong ^-ai (or: khjng klang) , (to fore) khlu i phlang 
£, (rear, left of center) thon, (rear, right of center) rammana . 
(to fore) khlu i u, (rear) kh^ngwong lek (or: khgng klang) , s£ 
Uj £2 u^, chap lek. (middle row) Shakhe, ranat ek, ranat thum , 
chakhe . (front ro\v) sam sai , sj sam sai (photograph covir- 
tesy of the Dep;irlment of Fine Arts, Bangko^i 
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Figure 110. Liirge mahorr ensemble. Instruments left to 
right are: (rear row, to fore) s£ duang, (rear) ching . (to fore) 
khlui lip , (rear) chap lek , (to fore) khyng wong yai (or: khgng 
klang ) , (rear, left of center) rammanS . (rear, right of center) 
thon , (to fore) kh9ng wong lek (or: khong klang ) , (rear) mong , 
(to fore) khlui phiang ^, (rear) chap yai , (to fore) £2 u, 
(middle row) ranat ek lek, ranat |k, khlui u, ranat thum . 
ranat thum lek . (front row) 59 duang , ghakhe , sy sam sai . 59 
sum sai, chukhg . ^9 0 (photograph couTtesy of the Department 
of Fine Arts, Bangkok). 



The pT nyk is practically obsolete, so if two p7 
are used today they are usually both pi nai. 

The pair of kl^ng khaek can be added to the 
above three ensembles when certain compositions 
are played. 

A distinction is made between ensembles in 
which the ranat ck uses playing sticks with hard 
knobs and those in which sticks with soft pads arc 
needed. When the soft sticks are used, tradition 
allows substitution of the khlui for the pT and the 
addition of the S9 u. 

The similarity between the Thai pi phat 
ensemble and the Javanese gamelan is worth 
mention. Jaap Kunst has written an article 
describing this similarity (1929: 79 ff.), but since it 
is in Dutch and in a publication not readily 
available, it should perhaps be mentioned here that 
both ensembles use xylophones and 



metallophones, sets of gong-kettles, gong, and 
drums. The main difference is that the Thai 
ensemble uses the reed aerophone, the pT. while in 
"loud style" the Javanese gamelan uses no wind 
instrument, and in "soft style" uses flutes (siding) 
and a two-stringed spike bowed lute, the rebab. In 
the Javanese gamelan the rebab — or in its absence, 
the drum (kenJaiig) — functions as leader of the 
ensemble, while in the Thai ensemble the ranat ek 
has this function. The ching, the little hand 
cymbals, are not represented in the Javanese 
gamelan. A much larger number of gongs and a 
more intricate gong or colotomic stnicture obtains 
in Javanese music than is presently in use in the 
Thai ensembles. As has been stated, there is 
evidence that a greater number of gongs was 
formerly used in Thai ensembles (Yupho 1926: 
25), perhaps similarly to those in the Javanese and 
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Balinese gamelan. Deqjiite these differences, a great 
siinilarity does exist between the instruments and 
ensembles of the two areas. 

b. KhiyangSSi 

Small ensemble (fig. 106): 
one sy duang 
one89u 
one 5hakhe 

one khlui: khlui phlang ^ 
one thon 
one rammana 

one pair of ching 

Medium-sized or doubled ensemble (fig. 107): 
two duang 

two u 
two 

two khlui: khlui IFp 

khtui pU&ing y 

onettiSn 

one rammana 
one pair of chuig 
one pair of chip 

one mong 

No standard instrumentation is given for a 
large ensemble, but it might include more of the 
above instruments with possible additional 

instruments such as the low-pitched khlui (the 
khlui u), the sam sai, and so forth. 

c. MahotT 

Small ensemble (flg. 108): 
one s^ sam sii 
one S9 duang 
one S9 u 
one chukhS 
one khlui pKEang 9 
one thon 
one rammana 
one pair of ching 
one ranat Hc 
one Ich^ng wong 

Mediunvsized or doubled ensemble tfig, 109): 
two sy sun sS: one large 
one small 

two sy duang 
two u 
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two chakhe 
two khlui: khlui ITp 

khlui] 
one thon-rammana 
one pair of ching 
one pair of chap lek 
one ranat ek 
one ranat thum 
one khyng wong lek 
one kh^ng wong yai 
or, khong klang 
Large ensemble (fig. 110): 
two 8^ sSm sii: (me large 
one small 

two sy duang 
two so u 
twoShakhS 
three khlui: khlui Ifp 

khlui phliang9 
khlui u 
two xylophones: ranSt Sk 

ranSt thum 
two metallophones: ranat ek lek 

ranat thum lek 
two gong circles: khyng wong lek 
khnng wong yai 
or, two khyng klang 
one thon 
one rammana 
one pair of ching 
one pair of chap lek 
one pair of chap yai 
onemOng 



4. Special Ensembles 



mahorl size 



For the sake of completeness a few other ensembles 
ought to be mentioned, though they are rarely used 

today. 

Besides tiie kl^g khaek, probably of Javanese 

origin, there is another similar dnim though 
smaller — the klyng malayu— which is thought to 
have come from Malaya. The differences between tlie 
two drums are the size, the material with which the 

heads are anchored, the pattern of the lacings, and 
the method in which they are played. Both drums are 
two-headed cylindrical drums, tlie heads being rolled 
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on hoops and held in position by lacings that pass 
back and forth between the two heads. The klyng 
khaek originally retained the Javanese method of 
tying the heads with split cane or rattan, while the 
heads of the klyng malayil were laced with thongs. 
Both types are found in Java today; Solonese drums 
use cane, Djogyanese use hide lacings. It has been the 
practice for some time to use thongs on both Thai 
instruments. The thongs of the kl^ng khaek are in a 
"Y" pattern created by a thong that encircles the 
drum near the bulge and holds the lengthwise thongs 
in position. The smaller kl^ng malayu has no thong 
encircling the drum, as the illustration in Yupho's 
book shows (I960: 44). and the lacings are in a "V" 
pattern when loose and in a "Y" pattern when 
tightened for playing (fig. III). 

The klyng khaek dnmi is played with the hands 
only; the kl^ng malayu with the left hand and one 
curved or bent drumstick held by the right hand. 
Drums like the kl^ng malayu are represented in the 
carvings on the Borobudur in central Java (Kunst 
1949; II, illus. 8 and 23). 

Prince Damrong speculates that the evolution of 
the use of these two pairs of drums in Thai music is as 
follows (1931: 9): 

The ki^ng malayu probably came first and was 
used in royal processions, such as the elephant 
proces.sions, in which Malayans took part. Later it 



came to be used in the cremation processions of kings 
and royalty, and gradually its use began to be 
exclusively to provide music for ceremonies in 
connection with the dead. 

The kl^ng khaek was probably introduced into 
Thai music in connection with certain dances, such as 
the sword dance, the club dance, and the Javanese 
kriss dance. It was also employed in processions such 
as the tonsure (hair-shaving) procession and the royal 
procession of barges, in which a gong was not used. 
Prince Damrong supposed that originally the kl^ng 
malayii was employed in those processions, but when 
it came to be associated with ceremonies for the dead 
it was considered an inauspicious instalment for 
happy occasions and was replaced by the kl^ng khaek 
without the gong. 

The introduction of the kl^ng khaek into the pT 
phat ensemble probably dates from the adaptation of 
the Javanese epic Inao for the Thai stage. It is used in 
the p7 phat and mahon ensembles when they play 
compositions derived from Javanese compositions, 
replacing the taphon and th5n-rammana. 

The original ensemble using the klyng malayu is 
called bua l^i. It consists of a pT chawa, the pair of 
kl^ng malayu, and the khyng mcng. The ensemble 
usmg the klyng khaek was called simply "klyng 
khaek" and used a pair of these drums with the pT 
chawa and kh^ng meng. 




Figure 111. Pi i^at nang hong ensemble. Instruments left 
to right are: (rear row) chap lek , khyng wong yai, chap yai , 
khyng wong lek , mong, (front row) pi chawa , ranat ek. ching , 
ranat thum, and a pair of klgng malayu. 
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a. FI phal nang hong 

The final development of the bua l^i ensemble using 
the Malayan dnims, called pT phat nang hong, adds 
melodic percussion instruments from the regular pT 
phat ensemble as well as the more contemporary 
models of the rhythmic percussion instruments. 
PT phlit nang hong (fig. Ill): 

one ranat ek 

one ranat thum 

one kh^ng wong lek 

one kh9ng wong yai 

one pTchawa 

two kl^ng malayu 

one pair of ching 

one pair of chap lek 

one pair of chap yai 

one mong 



b. Ptphal in^n 

The myn counterparts of several of the instruments 
have been described in this chapter. A formal 
ensemble using these instalments — which also plays 



for ceremonies connected with the dead — is called pT 
phat m^n. It includes another drum that must be 
described briefly — actually a set of drums hung from 
a semicircular stand. These are of the same type of 
construction as the taphon and syng na but smaller, 
an average size being about twenty-one inches long 
with heads about six to seven inches in diameter. The 
individual drum is called the pm'ng mang. and the set 
is called the poeng mang kh^k (figs. 113, II 4). The 
instrument differs from the similar Burmese model in 
that the framework is a semicircle, and there are only 
seven drums in the Thai model; they are not tuned 
precisely, but only in a general graduation from low 
to high. The Bunncse model, on the other hand, has 
up to twenty-four carefully tuned drums suspended 
on a completely circular framework (fig. 1 16).^ 

P7 phat myn (medium-sized or doubled 
ensemble; llg. 112): 

one ranat ek 

one ranat thum 

one kh^ng m^n lek 

one kh^ng m^n yai 

one pT myn 

one taphon myn 

one poeng mang khyk 

one pair of ching 

one pair of chap lek 

one mong 




Figure 112. PI phat m^n ensemble. Instruments are: (1) 
pi myn , (2) khgng m9n yai , (3) khyng m^n lek , (4) rana t 
ek. (5) rana t thum . (8) taphon myn, (9) poeng mang , (10) 
ching , (12) chap lek , (13) mong; (see also figs. 30, 37, 60). 
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Figure 113. Poeng mang khyk being 
played. 




Figure 115. Burmese Anyein en- 
semble and ceremonial instruments (from 
Colston). 




Figure 114, Back view of the poeng 
mang kh^k . 




Figure 116. Burmese saing ensemble 
(from Colston). 



Chapter IV 

Mode 



A. AN APPROACH TO MODALITY 
m THAI TRADITIONAL MUSIC 

In studying and analyzing Thai music with the 
objective of discovering die bases of the modal 

practice, two aspects of the musical system become 
immediately apparent. First, tlie Thai do not theorize 
to any great extent about their own music — there 
are no Thai terms for such common Western musical 
concepts as scale, mode, and so forth — so 
compositions cannot be categorized on the basis of 
what the culture itself says are different modal 
structures,'' as is the case with such iqrstmis as the 
r(/t'(/v of India and the palet system of .Java. Sccoiui. 
examination of a representative group of 
compositions for details that might provide a basis for 
categorization shows that in relation to the 
highly-developed modal systems of Java and India, 
modal practice in I hai music is relatively simple. The 
music is based on a linear system that uses only seven 
fixed pitches hi the octave and principal modes of 
only five or six pitches. To the Western ear much of 
the music nia\ sound similar and repetitive because of 
these factors and tlie use in many compositions of 
standard phrases, motives, or melodic spedes. In fact, 
however, despite the relative simplicity of the musical 
material from which Thai compositions are built, 
depth analysis reveals great diversity — indeed, an 
astonishing variety — among them. 

One hundred and thirty-six compositions were 
selected from the Thai traditional repertory to form a 
representative group for study. Most of these ate 
from the manuscript collection and the Sllpakftt 
Magazine: a few are compositions raughl to me in 
Bangkok. The selected compositions arc of three 
kinds: (1) relatively short compositions in their 



original lonn fsynu chan). (2) compositions only in 
the extended version (sam chan), and (3) the 
extended veisions of compositions in the Thao 
(variation) form (these three forms will be discussed 
in detail in the next chapter) 

Well over half of tlie compositions cleariy use a 
five-pitch or pentatonic mode in one tonality or pitch 
level, or have temporary "modulations** to other 
pitch levels on which a similar pentatonic mode is 
used. Thus we may say that pentatonic modes are 
basic to Thai music in what will be called the simple 
'Thai" style. The mode is represented by a set of five 
consecutive pitches from the basic pattern 123 56 
(1). The importance of each of these five pitches 
among the compositions is highly variable. No 
terminology for ttie hierarchy exists, nor does it exist 

as a known musical concept about which musicians 

verbalize — a situation, as was pointed out earlier, 
very different from that found in Java and India; to 
facilitate discussion, throughout tills chapter I shall 
use terms that I have devised for some of tiieae 
standard musical elements and practices. 

Hood ( U>54; 228) has indicated that in the case 
of Javanese patct an attempt to formulate a modal 
theory primarily on the basis of die Hnalis of the 
compositions could be a dansierous and misleading 
procedure. However, in a linear music system with 
little terminology — sudi as the Thai music 
system — the finalis may possibly assume more 
importance than it would in a s\steni in which 
harmonic progression often takes precedence over the 
melodic superstructure, as in Westem music, or in a 
linear system that has ir.iuh musical terminology, 
such as in Javanese and Indian music. Also, the 
following situation obtained in cady Chinese music, 
to which Thai mudc is probably most closely related: 
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in pre-Han times in China (that is, before about 200 
B.C.)> according to Picken "each mode takes the 
name of the note which is ftndis, which ends 

melodies in that mode" (1957: 95). Resi-ning 
judgment as to the possible importance of the finalis 
in Thai compositions, in those in the representative 
group the disposition of die finalis is as shown in 
diart6. 



ri— lU MmnhT of OccurrwieBa Percentage 

1 TS SS. 1ft 

t M 14.0ft 

3 7 S. 1% 

4 M 11. 8t 

5 1» 14. Oft 



Chut 6. Percentage of occurrences of pitches as a finalis. 

Pitch 1 of the pentatonic mode is favored as the 
finalis in over half the compositions. Nearly all 
seventy-five compositions ending on pitch 1 conclude 
with die cadence 5321 or 321, in various riiythms, or 
in some variant of this, sometimes with an extension 
to another pitch 1 as finalis; a few have a rising 
cadence 561 widi or without an extenrion. 

Wifli a tonal supply of seven pitches, it is 

possible to have seven '^fnrfinr pitches for a modal 
pattern; in the Thai repertory compositions are found 
using all seven pitches as a starting point or "tonic," 
but not with equal frequency. Generally speaking a 
Thai composition can be considered on one basic 
pitch level, even though it may "modulate" away 
from tills level temporarily or even end on anotiier 
pitch level. The one hundred and thirty-six 



compositions are distributed among the various pitch 
levels in the amounts shown hi chart 7, ftudier 
categorized according to the finalis (terms for pitch 
levels were explained in Chapter I). 

Except for two unusual compositions, in this 
representative group only four pitch levels are used as 

basic or "home" pitch leveU, 

The simple dictionarj delinilion of the word 
**mode** is: "manner or way in which a thing is done; 
style, fashion, or custom that prevails.** The Harvard 
Dictionary of Music defines mode, as applied 
musically to pitch, as "the selection of tones, 
arranged in a scale, that form the basic tonal 
substance of a composition." Nloihi! practices in the 
music of the Near Hastern and Asian cultures include 
a great deal more than this. The additional concepts 
are often implied in the term ^Wlody types,** which 
the Harvard Dictionary defines as denoting "a 
repertory of traditional melodies, melodic formulas, 
stereotyped figures, tonal progressions, 
omamentetions, riiytfamic patterns, etc., that serve as 
a model for fiie creation of new melodies.** 

A seminar in ethnomusicology at the University 

of California at Los Angeles proposed the following 
tentative, but more comprehensive, definition of 
mode. 

Mode is u iKidiUoiial system applied in musical composition 
and/or improvisation based on a nonequidistant scale of at 
least three pitches, establishing a hierarchy of pitch 
relationships expressed in the form of characteristic 
melodic Ibrmulas, and may include additional refinements 
such as subsidiary pitches, rh)rthmic consideratioitt, 
cadential formulas, variation, ornamentation, exchange or 
subsUtute pitches, modulation, auxiliary scales or modes, 
and so forth. 



nieh Level 


I 


2 


3 






Total 


PercenUge 


high kruat (I) 


9 


2 


0 




1 


14 




high iilifang y (Vll) 


in 


4 


" 






no 




low kruat (IV) 


42 


10 






H 


74 


as. Oft 


lew phfani! 9 (IIII 


6 


1 


3 


0 


6 


ifi 


11. 7^^ 


mixed, unclear 












2 


1.0% 



Chart 7. Classificalion of linalis pitches according to 
pitch levels. 
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In his recent hook Mantle Hood (1971: 324-325) 
has refined and extended this definition as follows: 

Basic features of Mode seem to include the following: (1) a 
giappcd scale, that is, a scale made up of both small and 
laiipe inteivab; (2) a hieiatchy of principal pitches; (3) the 
usage of vocal or omamentul pitches; and (4) extramusical 
associBtions with the seasons, hours of the day or night, and 
SO forth. In addition, n)odal practice might involve the 
usage of special registers, for example, low, middle, and 
high; rhythmic requirements including unmeasured 
"Jilence" following points of melodic repose (modal 
cadences); regulation of the quality of sound; special 
associations with language and/or text; particular 
requirements in connection with interrelated ;irts such as 
dance or puppetry; special practices governed by the 
requirements of ritual or religion; and so forth. 

The essential requirements seem to be: 

(1) A gapped, that is, nonequidistant tonal 
supply (often referred to as "scale"). 

(2) A hierarchy of pitch reliitioiiships. 

(3) Characteristic melodic patterns, including 
cadential formulas. 

Conceminii (he first requirement, the following 
factors may be reiterated about Thai music: the seven 
relatively equidistant pitches in the Thai tuning 
system, as represented on the instruments of fixed 
pitch, are never used as a scale or mode of seven 
pitches in any one specific, formal portion of a 1 hai 
composition. Of tliesc available pitches five are used 
at any given time in the simple Thai style, forming a 
pentatnnic tonal supply of nonequidistant intervals. 
In the inyn style six pitches are often prominently 
used, making a hcxatonic tonal supply, also 
nonequidistant though less so because obviously m 
the hcxatonic arrangement 'iix adjoining (diatonic, in 
the Thai sense) equidistant pitches obtain — 123456 
or 123 567 (= 567123) — while in the pentatonic 
arrangement only the three equidistant pitches 123 
are adjoining. But in tlie hexalonic pattern the sixth 
pitch is generally used in secondary, unaccented 
positions, and the hierarchy of pitches involves only 
five (sometimes less) principal pitches. This hierarchy, 
the second requirement, is based on the pitches that 
occur at certain points of tlie metrical structure, that 
is, at points where the ching sounds its damped stroke 
(already explained in Chapter II and to be iUustrated 
shortly). 

As for requirement three, some of the typical 
melodic patterns, formulas, and species, such as the 
thao fill-in motives, were illustrated in Chapter II. A 



few more representative formulas, used in different 
places on different pitch levels and in different 
compositions, will be shown here; others will be seen 
in examples presented subsequently. 

I. Example 42 shows ascent from pitdi 1 to 
pitch 3 (all notated in high phiang HP9). 

Example 42. 




(d) 




(* Idiomatic decoration style for the khong wong yai; 
see pages 49-50), 

2. Example 43 shows ascent from pitch 5 to 
pitch 1 (all notated in high phTang ^, HP9). 



3. Example 44 shows descent from pitch 2 to 
pitch 6 (all notated In high phiang ^, HP^). 
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Example 43. 



HPQ (Vn)t 



(b) 



Example 44. 




(* This is an example of an exception to the tendency of 
the leap of a fourth to resolve in the direction of the first 
pitch. When the pitch of resolution is of a longer durational 
value — a quarter-note here — the first pitch is more a 
decoration than part of the essential melodic linei which, 
here, is basically diatonic: a-g-f-d.) 

4. Fxaniple 45 shows the characteristic 5321 
cadence occurring in "closed'' position (that is, a pitch 
on eveiy beat of the second half of tiie phrase) and 
some variants. 

Example 45. 
(a) basic form 



i ^t I 1 1 i P 




5. Example 46 shows the cadence occurring in 
*'open** position (that is, a pitdi on each of the four 
main beats of the phrase) and some variants. 
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Examine 46. 







+ 


(VII)t s _ 




1 ^ 




J J 




4.1 


— t 1 

J.... j 




In running passages: 


J ^ 











Compositions proceed according to a simple 

quadratic or duple structure metrically. The older 
style of compositions have little or no lonnal 
repetition within the section; a section is usually 
marked with repeat signs in the manuscript 
collection. The newer style of vocal-instrumental 
compositions often do have phrases repealed. 
Occasionally, particularly in the extended version, 
compositions have as tfieir first phrase a standard 
thao (flil-in) phrase, but it is not consistently used. 

Thai music, like most if not all Javanese and 
Chinese music, uses only a duple meter; but it does 
not have the well-developed colotomic structure, with 
its variety of gongs, which underlies Javanese music. 
Functionally speaking, the principal percussion 
instrument in Thai music is not the drum but the 
ching, die small hand cymbals. They are nidispensable 
because die pattern they play indicates the form of 
the composition; if the ponp is used, it reinforces the 
formal structure. The ching patterns as they indicate 
fonn have been discussed in Chapter n (pp. 40 ff.). 

Thai melodies consist of a series of motives of 
the same length, generally grouped in pairs. In the 
middle version (s^ng chan) and s^ng mai ching 
pattern, a motive is one measure long and the pair 
covers two measures: 

IstpaJr 

.5 i~i irrr n ii. 



In Thai music the main melody can often be 
simj^ifled faito **nuclear** pitches of primarily the 
same rhythmic value, as in example 47. The cipher 
notation for examples to follow will frequently be 
simplified in this manner. 

Eniivie47. 



2iidpatT 

o ® o ® 
.- r"s 1 1. .- a - 1 3. 

In tfie extended version (sam chan) and prop kai 
chintz pattern, motives are two measures long and a 

pair covers lour measures: 




9~i I • 1 • • 



• !• !• •!> — i_|3 



♦ 



- 1 SjS S 8 « < l|S IS "IS. 



I fllV 



o ® 

.- ?^| rSl' 6~5| O 2 -| 3 - 5 -I 6. 
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I have originated the teim "phrase-unit" to 
designate a pair of motives because the pair contains 
two accented ching strolces, the second of which in 
prop kai is emphasized with a gong btroice, as 
previously explained. The four ching strokes, closing 
with the gong stroke, furnish :i convenient unit from 
which, in analyzing, one can proceed inwardly into 
smaller units and outwardly into groups of pairs. 
(Since most of the compositions in the representative 
group are in the extended version using the prop kai 
diing pattern, only that pattern will be meant from 
this pcrint cm unless otherwise stipulated.) The 
smallest practical unit of four pulses m the melodic 
line is that group ending on either type of ching 
stroke: 

motlw 2 



• s V Q 3r 

llS|lJS41S84iaS4 



Each motive, then, is made up of two smaller pulse 
units that work together in an antecedent-succedent 
polarity. The motive also contauis a complete pulse 
group of its own: 

noawS 



- I - 2 



W 

3-4 



The phrase-unit, likewise, has its pulse grouping: 

motive 1 motive 2 



1 . . . 3 - 



a 

S 



0 
- - 1 



Two phrase-units embody a larger pulse grouping. 
These two phrase-units of eight ching strokes cover 
one cycle of the prop kai drum pattern: 



1 



o ® 

s 
i 



Four phrase-units contain four ching<:gong Strokes and 
have a similar pulse emphasis: 



9 
1 

1 

8 
i 



With but few exceptions compositions in the 

Thai traditional repertdp, :!rc made up of an even 
number of phrase-units, and phrase-units are always 
complete. The number of phrase-units is, further, 
usuidly divisible by four, and I have termed the 
resulting groups of four phrase-units "phrase-hlocks." 
The number of phrase-blocks in a section is not 
consistent among the compositions, but two to four 
is the usual number. If the composition docs have 
two or four phrase-bloclcs, a larger pulse grouping can 
be set up: 



phrase -block 1 



Occasionally a section has six or ten phrase-units, 
with the result that the section consists of one and a 
half or two and a half phrase-blocks; examples of this 
will be seen subsequently. Very rarely three 
phrase-units occur at the end of a section. When a 
partial phrase-block occurs, the extra phrase-unit or 
phrasemnits are usually an extension melodically of 
the prccediiig complete phrase-block. 

Starting with the smallest pulse grouping and 
proceeding from it, the phrase-block is built up and 
unified in the followif% way (this phraae-unit is a 
much-used one and will serve well to illustrate the 
principles involved here): 



Pulse Group: 



smallest: 



medium: 



motive 1 



motive 2 



9 * 

s n n 3~i in s 



largest: 



Motive one is "closed," that is, a pitch occurs on each 
pulse. The accented pulses of each half of the motive 
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have the pitches 1 3 and 3 1. The pulse grouping of 
flie complete motive, then, is 1 3 3 i. establishing the 
movement from pitch 3 to pitch I. The second 
motive is "open," a pitch only on the accented 
pulses, pitch 6 being a passing tone. The pulse 
emphasis i.-stahli?,lics (he movomcnt from pitch I back 
to pitch 3: 5 i 2 ^. The pulse iirouping of the 
phrase-unit is a larger movement from pitch 1 to 
o + o® 

pilch 3: 3 113 (medium pulse group in the 
diagram above). The two halves of motive one each 
begin with pitch 5; the antecedent group starts on 

low pitcli " Ml 1 rises to pitch 3; thes.Kc .l. nl group 
starts on lugii pitch 5 and dcsccncl> lu pitcli 1. 
The tirst accented pulse in motive two is low pitch 5 
again, and the open motive ascends at half the speed 
of the pulse groups in motive one from low pitch 5 to 
pitch 3, echoing the beginning pulse group. Pitch 5, 
then, is used as a secondary pitch of emphasis. 



In the main melodic line in Thai music, several 

pulses operate simultaneously on several different 
levels — wheels within wIhcK within wheels. The 
drive in each separate unit is toward the final pitch of 
that pulse grouping, and each succeedingly laiger 
pulse grouping in the phrase-unit leads to the final 
pitch in the phrasc-imit. The process is then started 
anew in the next phrase-unit, and as phrase-units 
accumulate, larger pulse groupings are set up. In Thai 
music, then, the superstructure or skeleton of the 
pitch content of a composition can be indicated by 
extracting the pitches that occur on the ching strokes 
and putting them into a diagram. This **pitch outline** 
will indicate the principal pitches used in a 
composition, their hierarchy, and their 
interrelationships. An example of an extended version 
of a composition outlined in this way is in chart 8. 



« * 9 & 

aeeUoBli LK([V)46 5 1 5 

1 fl 8 1 
6 2 2 8 

3_ JB_ _3_ _2 _ 

2 2 5 2 
13 3 1 

« I a 8 

6 :i c 54 

eoda 5 5 15 (Siimc us Ist pfiriM' -.ii-.ii i 



Section 2: $■'>!& (Bame a» 1st jihra8« -unit and coda 

10 6 1 5 Ol^ttall) 
3 6 6 3 
1 S 8 1 



5 6 16 
3 6 15 
3 6 6 3 

_1_ _3_ _ S _ 1 JoadMiM: S3S1) 

iBt ending: 1 1 2 i4 (nqdaMB M iteuaHutt icr litt rcvoit) 
SndeDdlag: 1 1 (thM) 



Section 1 



(N.B. The thao at the end occurs after the final cadence and 

overlaps wilii the iK'uiiiiiinp of the next vocal scctinn. whicfi 
is the beginning of the syng chan section. Since the phrase 
unit in the middle version is half as long us iti the extended 
version, the thao is half the length of a sim dun thao and 
is complete as it appears here.) 

Chart 8. Pilch outline — "Khaek Sai" (Tliao). 3 dian, 
ms. coll. no. 329. 
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The four phrase-units in a phrase-block are 
generally found to have this inner organization: 

Phrase-unit one; though unemphasized, it 
introduces tlie composition, section, or phrase-biocic; 
thus its pitches set the scene musically for what is to 
follow. 

Phrase-unit two: brings to a close the first large 
pulse group, and therefore its final 0 pitch is 
significant 

Phrase-unit three: an unaccented position in 
relation to the plirase-block as a whole; the main 
contrast in the phrase-block is usually found here. 

Phrase-unit four: brings the phrase-block to a 
close and has a relationship to phrase-unit two. 

Let us now examine the pitch outline of "Khiiek 
Sai," in particular those pitches on the + and © 
strokes: 

Section One: 

Phrase-block one: 

Phrase-unit one: establishes pitch 5. 

Pliiasc-unil two: pitch 1, the fifth below, closes 
the first half of the phrase-block. 

Phrase-unit three: introduces pitch 2, the fifth 
above pitch S, and pitch 6, the fifth above pitch 2, 
for contrast. 

Phrase-unit lour; pitch 6 is recniphasized, and 
the phrase-unit ends by returning to pitch 2. 

The phrase-block is built on two intervals of a 
fifth, 5 1 and 6-2. The pitches on tbe0stiokes are 
I, 2, 5, and 6 — all a fifth apart: 

2 )■ 
I 

{I - 

Phrase-block two: 

Phrase-unit one: A technique frequently used to 
give contrast to successive phrase-blocks or sections is 
illustrated here: corresponding pitches between 
phrase-blocks or sections are a fifth apart. In 
phrase-block two, the thao 5-5-1-5 of phrase-block 
one is inverted to 2-2-5-2; pitch 2 is Uie fifth above 
pitch 5, and pitch 5 is tfie fifOi above pitch 1 . 

Phrase-unit two: consists of the much-used 
I^uase-unit outlined by 1-3-3-1. Pitch 1 is the ending 



pitch of the first half of the phrase-block, as it was in 

phra.se-block one. 

Phrase-unit three: repeats the outline of 
phra.sc-unit three ui phrase-block one: pitches 2-6 are 
emphasized. 

Phrase-unit four: consists of the fifths of the 
pitches in the corresponding phrase-unit in 
phrase-block one; 3-6-3-2 (in phrase-block oncj, 
6-3-6-S (m phrase-block two). 

The same pitches are retained on the © strokes 
as in phrase-block one: 1, 2, 5. and 6; the first and 
last are reversed, however, so that phrase-block two 
has the effect of being a mirror of phrase*block one: 

jknM-Uooklt S - 1 - C - S 

t t 

plinm-UookSt 3-1-6.8 

The strongly eniphasi/ed fifth 1-5 (or 5-1) of the first 
half of phrase-block one becomes the emphasized 
interval of the O pulse group (that is, die pitches 
falling on the^strokes) in phrase-blodc two: 

o + e O 

s 
1 
« 

& 

The final pitches of the two i^ase-blocks. 2 and 
S» are a fifth apart. 

Section Two: 

Phrase-block one: 

Phrase-unit one: the same thao as in Section 

One. 

Phrase-unit two:" retains the secondary emphasis 
of pitch 1 but reverses the positions of pitches 1 and 
5 (of the corresponding phrase-unit in Section One, 
phrase-block one) — the phrase-unit ending on pitch 
5, doubly emphasizing that pitch. 

Phrase-unit three: uses the fifths of tiie 
corresponding pitches of the corresponding 
phrase-unit of Section One: 

Section One: 6-2-2-6 

I t : I 

SecUon IWo: 3 • 6 - 6 - 3 

Phrase-unit four: anticipates the outline 1-3-3-1 
of the final phrase-unit of the section but closes with 
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pitch 5 instead of pitch 1, giving the effect of a 
"half-cadence" on ttie "dominant." 

Phrase-block two: 

The second phrase-block is a repeat of tlie first 
phrase-block except for the final pitch, whicii is pitch 
1. The last phrase-unit is tiie standard phrase-unit 
1-3-3-1. The final cadence of the section (and 
ultimately of the composition) is S-3-2- 1 . 

In the ® pulse group, final pitch 2 of 
phrase-blocic one of Section One is replaced in 
Section Two by pitdi 5, its fifth. Contrast pitch 6 of 
Section One (end of phrase-block three) is mirrored 
in Section Two by its fifth, pitch 3. Pitch 5 is 
retained for the ends of the first phrase-unit of each 
phrase-block of Section Two, as hi the first 
phrase-block of Section 1. The final pitch of Section 
One is pitch 5; in Section Two its fifth, pitch 1 , closes 



the section (and the extended version, and ultimately 

the compositi(m). 

The movement in Section One outlines a fifth, 
pitch 2 to pitch 5; in Section Two another fifth, pitch 
5 to ^tdi 1, occurs. The movement of the entire 
composition may be said, then, to be centered around 
5-1 as the principal fifth, with 2-5 as a secondary 
fifth. Pitches 6 and 3 (also a fifth) are used in 
secondary positions as contrast. 

The complete main melody is in example 48, 
with comments interspersed. 

exunple48.1CbaekSki.'' 

Section 1: 

Iluate-block one: 




LK0V):-B 



5 1 4 M 6 5 6 7 
2 5 lu 3 2 3 41 



1 T S 1 7 17 6 
646S4&43 



(* The numbers .it the head of the line indicate the phnse- 
block and pJirase-unit.) 



The word "khaek" in the title of a Thai 
composition usually indicates that it may be in m^n 
style; in fact, the phrase "khaek myn" is used in the 
tide of three Thai compositions. In ttiis composition 
the two thao at the beginning of each phrase-block 
arc in myii style, in which passing tone 4 (or 7, 
depending on the pitch level designated) is used 
prominently in running passa^ such as occur here. 
The second half of the thao is a brief "modulation** 



to pitch level VII high pliTang y. The notators of 
the manuscripts indicated this by putting a flat above 
the b to show that it has momentarily become a pitch 
4 (in high phTang 9) rather than a pitch 7 (in low 
kruat, which would he indicated by a/)-natural). After 
this m^n-style introductory phrase-unit, the rest of 
die phrase-block proceeds in a purely pentatonk: 
style: 



(UC) _1 .llJll S |c _1 slsS IB) sir 



(N.B. The syncopation in the third full measure was 
ex|4ained in Chsptw n, pp. 3940, SO. A rimplffied verdon 

of the cipher notation will he used. Tlie uliomatic style of 
playing for the khyng wong yai includes certain ornamenta- 
tions, such as in the third full measure, and various pick-up 
or anacnisis pitches that need not be included in the cipher 
notition.) 
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2i«i65l3s 365 I 6- I Issse seasli 



Phrase-block two: 




This is another myn-style thao. Here it is on the 
principal pitch level — low kniat — with no 
suggestion of **modulatioii,** and the passing pitch is 
4inIowkruat(IV). 




353sli s 1 islsasseieelaees 3 5 3 2 | i 



f s - I « - > - i i~~a »~» 1 2 » I _ I • 



This phrase-unit is identical to phrase-unit three 
in phrase-block one. 





S3 






4 








« 



















1 I « - » _ I i n 1 6 s i i 1 5 
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Sectioii 2: 



Phrase-block one: 



1:1 A myn thao. the same as in Section One, 
phrase-unit one. 



1:2 



3 2 .13-5_|6.9 .Is 



(In motive one, the octaves of pitches 2 and 3 are replaced 
by the pitch a Fourth below the main pitch. This is itDomatic 
for the khyng wong yai; it ohviates the player having to 
twist around to reach the lower pitdt of the octave at the 
far left and back of the instruinent. When a fourth appears 
in tills context, the main pitch is the higher of the twa) 



m 



rrrsls 



This phrase-unit, the third — where contrast is 
most likely to occur — shows myn style in the second 
motive with the use of pitch 7 as a passing tone. 



1:4 



m sm 1 1 B 1 i"» I s^^S I I s 



The second half of the phrase-imit is a m^n-style 



fun. 



Phrase-block two: 



aa 



I 'rUCi ^— ^ 



2 3 4 5 4 3 4 |S43 65434 |l (^ame u Sectlao 1-. >........) 



The principal pitches of the thao are the same as 
in phrase-block one, but here the first half is also 
changed to myn style by using passing tone 4. 
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2:2 The same as 2:2 in phrase-block one. 
2:3 The same as 2:3 in phrase-block one. 



2:4 









1 m i°f^ 1 















-TH»S- 



1:1 



rr 



(for tiio ri'in-al; ^ ■ ^ 

replaces tbe original " ' 



»• - |i _ n I 



7 



nr 




t _ 



The final phrase-unit returns to clear pentatonic 
style, with perhajjs a fleeting hint of myn style in the 
use of pitch 7 as a decorating passing tone in the last 
motive at the beginning of the final cadence. The first 
motive begins with an announcement of the 5-3-2-1 
cadence, here in a fast running passage, which is 
extended in open style to pitch 3. The section ends 
on a strong, open-style 5-3-2-1 cadence, reaflkming 
the pitch level. 

A detailed examination of the main melody will 
give more insiglit into decorative and secondary 
pitches but will also leveal that they in no way 
ccmtradict the hienud^ indicated in the pitch 
outUnc. 

To summarize: 

1. The composition is on one basic pitch level. 

2. There are no lengthy "modulations," if any 
at all, despite the brief suggestion of another pitch 
level at the end of the initial thao. (What is to be 
considered a "modulation** in Thai music wHl be 
discussed shortly.) 

3. The movement of the melody is toward an 
emphasized beat at the end of a pulse group, and the 
intenelationship of the emphasized pitdkes of the 
laisest pulse groups is by fifths. 

4. All five pitches of the mode are used in the 
composition on tiie0 strokes, but on the primary® 
strokes only pitches 1,2. and S occur; pitdies 3 and 6 
occur on secondary Q strokes. 



B. CLASSIFICATION OF MODAL TYPES 

Compositions, then, may be classified on the basis of 
the relative lack or occurrence in them of pitches 4 
and/or 7 on beats of the colotomic structure (+ and 
© strokes), tach composition in the group of one 
hundred and tliirty-six representative compositions 
was outlmed hi the manner of chart 8, page 121, and 
as a result numerous categories or styles were shown 
to exist: 

A.Basic 123 56 pentatonic style, without pitches 4 
and/or 7 occurring on + and 0 strokes. 

I. Without pitches 4 and 7 occurring as passing 
tones on unaccented ching strokes (indicated by 
"o" in the charts of the pitch outlines): 

Cadence on 1 : 33 (compositions) 
Cadence on 2: 1 
Cadence on 3: 3 
Cadence on 5: 7 
Cadence on 6: 5 

Total: 49, about 'Sd'^c of the total 
number of compositions in 
the representative group. 
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2. With pitches 4 and 7 as passing tones (on *V* 
strdces): 

a. With 4 us a passing tone: 

Cadence on 1 : 2 
Cadence on 5: 2 
Cadence on 6: J_ 

Total; 5 

b. With 7 as a passing tone: 

Cadence on 1: 2 
Cadence on 2: 2 

Cadence on 3: 1 
Cadence on 6: 

Total: 7 

Total number of compositions in group 

A.:.; 1 :. about 9% of the total number in 
the representative group. 

Total number of compositions in group 
A: 61, about 45% of the total number in 
ttie representative group. 

B. Basic 123 56 pentatonic style, with (Mtches 4 
and/or 7 on "o" strokes, involving a temporary 
change of basic pitch level, or the m^n style: 

1. Pitch 4 on ""o" strokes: 

Cadence on 1 : 1 

2. Pitch 7 on *'o" strokes: 

Cadence on 1 : 2 
Cadence on S: 1 
Cadence on 6: 1^ 

Total: 4 

3. Pitches 4 and 7 on "o" strokes: 

Cadence on 1 : 2 

Cadence on 2: 1 
Cadence on 6:^ 

Total: 4 

Total number of compositions in group B: 



9, about 7% of the total number in the repre- 
sentathre group. 

C.Hexatonic and heplalonic styles, involving pitch 4 
and/or 7 on "o", and 0 strokes, with definite 
"modulatory" sections, and including compositions 
partly or entirely in myn style: 
1. 123456 on + strokes: 

a. With pitch 4 also on **6" strokes: 

Cadence on 1 : 1 1 
Cadence on 2: 4 
Cadence on 5: 2 

Total: 17 

b. With both pitches 4 and 7 on *'o" strokes: 

Cadence on 1 : 4 

Total number of compositions in group 
C. 1.: 21, about 15% of the total number in the 
representatWe ffoap. 

2. 123567 on + strokes: 

a. 1 2356 (all or less) on "o" strokes: 

Cadence on 1 : 2 
Cadence on 6: I 

Total: 3 

b. Pitch 7 on * V strokes: 

Cadence on 1:3 
Cadence on 2: 1 
Cadence on 3: 2 
Cadence on 6:_2 

Total: 8 

c. Both pitches 4 and 7 on "o" strokes: 

Cadence on 1 : 7 
Cadence on 2: 3 
Cadence on 5: 2 
Cadence on 6:_3 

Total: IS 
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Total number of compositions in group 
C.2.: 26, about 19% of the total number in the 
representative group. 

3. 1234567 on + strokes: 

a. Pitch 4 on "o" strokes: 

Cadence on 1 : 1 

b. Both pitdies 4 and 7 on **o" strokes: 

Cadence on 1 : 5 
Cadence on 2: 7 
Cadence on 3: 1 
Cadence on S: 2 
Cadence on 6: _3 

Total: 18 

Total number of compositions in group 
C.3.: 19, about 14% of die total number in 

the representative group. 

Total number of compositions m group 
C: 66, about 48% of the total number in the 
representative group. 

These figures show that a Httle more than a third 
(36%) of the compositions in (he representative group 
are In a simple pentatonic style. An additional 16 
percent have some use of the other two avuihihli- 
pitches but not to the extent that the basic 
pentatonic nature of the composition is seriously 
affected, thtis making a total of a little more than half 
(52"^) of the compositions in the relatively simple 
style. The remainder (48%) are in a more complex 
style involving "modulation" to different pitch levels 
and/or more or less extended hexatonic and 
heptatonic passages in myn style. The large 
percentage of compositions in this second group is 
conclusive proof that a great number of Thai 
compositions are far more varied and complicated 
than the simple pentatonic examples of Thai music 
available until now would indicate. 



C. METABOLE 

Before giving examples m the various styles classified 
above, tiie word "modulation" and what it implies in 



Thai music should be discussed. In his recent study of 
Vietnamese music Trin Vin Kb$ (1962: 225) 
followed the lead of Brailoiu (1*>55) in suggesting 
that "modulation" is a Western term specifically 
associated with and applied to a change of key area or 
tonality in a harmonic system and that it should not, 
therefore, be used to describe a change of basic pitch 
level in a nonharmonic, linear system. Since it would 
appear from an examination of the examples shown 
m Tran Van Khe's study tiiat essentially the same 
procedure occurs in Thai music as in Vietnamese 
music in this respect, "niefaholc" — the term used by 
Brailoiu and I ran Van Khe to describe this musical 
technique — will be used hereafter in this study in 
reference to this practice in Thai music. (Such 
similarity of metabolic process in these two areas may 
indicate a wider range of mutual uUiuence in 
Southeast Asia than has hitherto been thought to 
exist.) Tlie term is borrowed from ancient Greek 
music where, it is presumed, much the same 
procedure was used, in the interests of evolving a 
more precise terminology it does not seem out of 
place to onlanie the musical vocabulary with this 
term, althougli the Western ear will undoubtedly 
interpret the occurrence of metabole in Thai music 
(as well as in other related Southeast Asian musics) 
harmonically as a modulation, rather th.in a 
"dislocation" or "relocation" generally by a fifth, of 
the same mode in a linear process. 

It is not always clear in some Thai compositions 
whether a passage is merely one involving passing 
tones or whether a true metabole exists. Sometimes a 
short melodic fragment of two or three measures (in 
the prop kai pattern) seems to lie in a pitch area a 
(It th away from the basic pitch level of the section or 
composition; this fragment seems to be used in much 
the same way that in Western music a secondary 
dominant is used, or a morni-ntary digression to die 
area of the dominant or subdominant occurs which 
prepares the way for a fresh start in the basic 
tonality. In Thai compositions such fragments 
sometimes occur at what might be considered 
cadential points and would seem to serve much the 
same purpose as half-cadenccs in Western music. I he 
fragments usually involve a substitution of pitch 7 for 
pitch 1. the melody thus seeming to move to a new- 
pitch level a fourth below or a fifth above the 
original, as shown in exunple 49. 
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Example 49. ''Ola Krathum" (Ryaiig I3;4tli composition of S 
in prop ku section) (ms. coll. no. 93). 

Section 2, beginning: 

( tHAO 1 0 

BK(i)i. a -.I3 _5 _|3_e5 

_ 1. 2 U S 3~1 I I _ r~2 I 6 7 ffiTj I? 

plteh level V: 3 8 | S s (I) l I «: 



In measures 6, 7, and 8 (with the bracket underneath) 
the pitches used could be construed as forming a new 
123 56 mode on pitch level V. Thougli pitch 7 (of 
HK) is introduced in measure 6, it dtx-s not occur on 
the ching strokes; the pitches that do fall there are 
pitches of the original mode; the outline of pitches, 
such as was given for **Kh£k Sai** (chart 8. p. 121), 
will not show this momentaiy use of the passing tone. 

Example SO. "Ptiuang R^i*' (Rjnng 1 1 ; 2nd composition of 3 
in prop kal sectioi^ (mt. coU. no. 81). 



Much the s;ime type of temporary movement 
away from the basic mode, or the extended use of 
passing tones, can also occur with pitch 4 being 
substituted for pitch 3, giving a feeling of a 

teinporar\' metaholc to the ;irea a fourth above or a 
fifth below the original pitch level, as shown in 
example SO. 



Section 1, beginning: 

IJCaV)J 9 _ Is _ a _ I 8~« S 5 ( 5~~6 1 _ I? 

, «OT|»i t , 

I mtwt I — -5 o /a 

i O + »— 1 1- Z~ n UiM T»lltS Tj— ^ 

i a - I a _ « _ J— I I • _ T _ li 

«.--U-S-|4<l« |5_4_|3 

mriifV^viOi Ii_a«lia63 l2_i_|7 
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In the second phrase-unit passing tone 7 is used 
on the unaccented beats. The first motive embodies 
the fifth 3-6. The second motive, instead of 
continuing the movement and emphasizing the fiftii 

as shown in the following notation, substitutes 
pitch 7 for pilch I and the resulting emphasized 
pitches are 6-1 instead of 6-2. 









^r* — 


-i 


— 






[ ^ 


L 


4 


— 



UCfV)t I« 5 |6-1 - \» 



In the third phrase-unit the tlrst motive is a 
variation of a thao that would usually be pl^ed as 
follows. 

LK (IV): 2 _ 14 _ 5 — I ■* 
HPfFlVU): • _ I 1 _ 2 — I 1 

The rest of the composition is pcntatonic. Perhaps 
the brief use of pitch 4 is to give a liinl of myn style. 
Motive two in this tiiird phrase*unit seems to mirror 
motive two in the preceding phrasc-unit: movement 
in phrase-unit two is ascending from pitch 6 to pitch 
1 via the passing tone pitch 7, while in phrase-unit 
three it is descending from pitch S to pitdi 3 via the 
passing tone pitch 4. The final pitch of phrase-unit 
three is pitch 3 of the basic pitch level, low kruat; 
therefore, though a metabole has been hinted at, it 
has not been fully established and a change of pitch 
level has not taken place. Pitches 4 and 7 have 
tunctioned only as pas:>ing tones. 



These two examples have been picked from the 
ryang (suites) rather than from the compontions in 

the test group because the rijanc are nonvocal, 
instrumental compositions that show more diversity. 
Such patterns as illustrated in these two examples 
tend to occur more rarely in the compositions of (he 
representative group as these are the sepha. 
vocal-instrumental forms, and in relation to the 
compositions in the ryang exhibit more regularity and 
uniformity Also, the ryang being the oldest 
compositions in the Thai repertoire, dating back to 
the nineteenth century or even earlier, tliis type of 
variation and diversity may be representative of an 
older practice. 

Because tliere are no known rules, verbalized or 
otherwise, in Thai music govcrnmg what is or what is 
not a metabole, I decided to make an arbitrary 
decision in the matter for purposes of analysis and 
theoretical discussion. Ttie phrasc-unit is considered 
the unit of measurement: if the passage in question is 
minimally the length of one phrase-unii and uses 
prominently the pitch — usually 4 or 7 — that 
distuiguishes a pentatonic mode on one pitch level 
from the same or anoHier mode on anodier level and 
omits the distinguishing pitch of the mode on the 
original level, a metabole has taken place. The 
metabole will usually be further established by the 
ending of the phrase-unit having a motive and fmal 
pitch clearly on the new pitch level, and the metabole 
will often continue on the new pitch level into the 
next phrase-unit. A metabole is generally established 
in the final motive of a phrase-unit, or occasionally at 
the midpoint of the phrase-unit. It continues through 
at least one more tuU phrase-unit, and the pitches 
falling on the ching strokes of the new phrase-unit on 
the new pitch level will usually be one of the standard 
patterns, such as 1-3-3-1. 2-6-6-2. or the like. If, 
however, the passage in question clearly returns to a 
principal pitch or [Mtches of the mode on flie original 
pitch level before the end of the passage, or if the 
new level suggested in the passage is not the basis of 
the melody in tiie new phrrae-unit, then the passage 
does not involve a metabole but uses passing tones, 
prominently or otherwise. Example 5 I and chart 0 
illustrate a short composition that contains passages 
involving metabole according to my analytical 
method. 
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Ewmiple S 1 . "Tinng Fhia TTul" (TTiao) (ms. coU. na 370). 

3 chan (extended vetsiun). 
Section 1: 




UCdV): 



4 Is _6 _|5_ _a*l I 5 rgSTs I ? 



1(3 



1:3 



I I tnirr i i ; r T"^''"ith 



UC |IV>:i S3 |2_1 _|6 6 1^ 2 I 3 03 3 | 1 




n B 6 S 4 I TTTl 3 a 3 4 I 8 12 1 
HP9(Vn):B s~s 



1:4 



6 _ fi e 1 
8 — i~T I? 



1 i 5 _ |i ^ 



HPg (vn): 5 5 las 3 2 | 



2 _ 3/6 LK 



LK 



0 


+ 


0 




2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


6 


3 


1 


3 


5 


6 


1 


6 


4 


4 


6 



0 + 0© 

6 6 6 6 

6 3 7 6 

7 2 3 5 
3 113 



Compofllte 

o + o 0 
LK:2 2 2 2 

2 6 3 1 

3 5 6 1) 

„ > transition 
HPQ: 3 5/ 

3 113 



Chart 9. ftlch oullinc- — ' Tuang Phra That" (Tltao), 3 
chan, Section 1. 
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Whichever pitch outline is used, either that for 
low kiuat or that for high phTang ^, pitch 4 or 7 
occurs on ching strokes, indicating that a metabole 

probably exists. 

Section One: 

Pliruse-biock one (one phrase-block only): 

Phrase-unit one: a standard thao, centering 
around d of the staff notation. The initial thao of a 
composition is frequently on a pitch level ;i fifth 
above that of the second phrase-unit, giving the 
feeling, as in Western music, of moving from the 
dominant to the tonic areas. But with the thao. 
passing tones are used. ;is in this example, so that the 
phrase has an ambiguity, a "double meaning," 
musically. Thai tunmg has only seven pitches (to tfie 
octave), am! a pitch can be interpreted according to 
several different pitch levels: the d of the notation 
here can be read as pitch 5 of high kruat (pitch level 
I), pitch 2 of low kruat (IV), and pitch 6 of high 
phTang 9 (VII). flicse tbvcc pitch levels are a fifth 
apart; level 1 descending a fifth to level IV, 

Example 52. 



descending another fifth to level VII. 

In this section, if the mitial thao is considered to 
be on ihc high kruat level, three pitch levels are 

represented. 

Phrase-unit two: after the ambiguity of the 
initial thao, low kruat is established; the phrase-unit 
ends with a 532 I cadence. 

Phrase-unit three: begins with a myn-style run 
that includes pitch 4 of low kruai as a passing tone. 
The second motive can be analyzed in either low 
kruat or high phTanj: y. for it avoids the pitch of 
difference in each pitch level — pitch 3 in low kruat 
and pitch 1 hi high phTang ^. 

Phnisc-unit four: continues on the hi^ phTang 9 
level. The phrase-unit is one of the stantlard (-mcs 
indicated by the pitch outline 3-1-1-3. It miglu be 
considered tiiat the 5321 cadence falls hi the middle 
of the phrasc-unit and is extended to pitch 3 as 
another type of "half-caclcnce." 

Section 1 wo, illustrated in example 52 and chart 
10, conthiues on the hig^ pluang y level for its 
entirety and is also a suigle phrase-block. 



-THM 




Si4 



ns s |i_s .(a Bcsla.s — |T 
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o + o 0 
HPg: 112 1 
3 15 1 
13 5 2 
13 3 1 



Chart 10. Fitch outline — *TUang Phra Thit" (Thao). 3 
chan. Section 2, 



Section Two (one phrase-block only): 



Plii;)se-unit one: anotfuT staiukirci tliao (used as 
Uie initial tliao in many compositions) witJi the pitch 
outline 1-1-2-1. 

Phrase-unit two: emphasizes pitch 1. 

Phrase-unit tliree: The second motive is tin- m(}n 
passage found as part of the first thao in "Khaek 
Sal." Its presence here in the third phrase-unit of 
contrast is not unusual. 

Phrase-unit four: the cadential unit. Here the 
order of the same two motives used in phrase-unit 
four of Section One is reversed: the pattern 3-1-1-3 
now becomes 1-3-3-1. The phrase-unit begins with a 
one-measure statement of the 5321 cadence, extends 
it in open position to pitch 3, then restates the 
cadence in open position. 

The pulse jiroupinj: of the ©strokes 1-1-2-1 is 
anticipated in this section by the structural pitches of 
tiie fiist thao, but this technique is not consistently 
used. 

Tlie section centers around pitches 1 and 3 with 
secondary' use of pilches 5 and 2. Pitch 0 is avoided 
on structural beats. 

Considering Section One from the standpoint of 
the pitch levels used at any given time, pitches 1 and 
3 are also the prominent pitches: after the initial 



ambiguous thao. phnise-unit two — marlctng the first 
half of the section — ends on pitch I (of low kniat). 
Phrase-unit tluec also ends on pilch 1 of low kruat, 
which may also function as pitch 5 in high phTang o 
in tfiis transitional motive. Section One ends on pitch 
3. 

The entire composition, then, swings around 
pitches 1 and 3, with pitch 5, supported by pitch 2, 

used secondarily. Pitch 6. thouizh occurring in the 
melody, is avoided on structural pitches. 



D. ANALYSIS OF RFPRFSnST.ATfVE COMPOSITIONS 

OF MIL C LASSIFIED TYPES 

Basic style A. I., pcntatonic without pitches 4 and 7 
occurring on unaccented ching strokes, is the only 
group containing compositions in which all five 
pitches of the pentatonic mode occur as the finalis. 
Thirty-three compositions have a cadence on pitch 1, 
by far the largest number in any one subdivision of 
the group of representative compositions. This style 
may be considered, then, the core of the simple Thai 
style whether or not it has occasional motives in myn 
style, as was illustrated earlier in "Khack Sai." The 
melody of "Khaek Sai" is motivic. Example 53 and 
chart 1 1 show a composition in this category of tlie 
newer style in which the melody is lyrical and strictly 
pentatonic. 
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Example 53. "l.aT> STang ThTan" (Thao) (Sjfpoipfl MggaiHe, 
4 (Jan. 1961), 82). 

3 chan (main melody sfanplified). 



Section I : 
Phrase-Mock one: 



1:1 




IK 



(l¥)j T t a J « _ jeiaa |8___| 



lt3 



1:4 



9 





m 6 6 



U - 



I S S « 1 I B _ _ _ I 



Piuase-block two: 



8:1 




12 16 5 



3 _ rm 



las 21 U- - 



a:2 



S:3 



laSB 16 I 9 S |6 



S 2 1 1 _ _ _ I 



® 





F 






















a 





123 |£S321 1 3* 5 



U L 
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Example 53 (oonttnued). 




Section 2: 
Phrase-block one: 



i! 1 n I' 






(UCIV) 1_ 6_S^ 3* 

A 0 + 




5 _ _ ^ _ 

0 ® 




6 3: n _ _ _ _ 


if ii ^fe^ 

1 MIWTSK 0 4- 








3 3 _ 2 

Ij ' r Ir 


S6S3&23 S _ S6S321 


2 9 3 _ 2 
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Example 53 (continued). 



Fhrase-block two: 




1S3S 6216S 6 1232 1 



l! 



o * o Q 

UC(IV):6 6 S 

s a 5 (S) 

« B (fi) 

3 9 S 



fS)}" 



K 



3 2 6 (6) 

X 6 6 1 (K 

6 3 6 (C) 

X 6 6 1 (1) (cadence: 321) 

6 3 5 (5) 

i 2 2 (2) 

2 S S 5 

A.* 

3 (1) 6 (6) 
X 6 6 1 (1) 

6 3 6 (6) 

X 6 6 1 (1) 



(N B StniL'tiira! pitclies in pareiuhescs in the pitch outlines 
indicate pitches that are held over from a previous measure. 
Underlined pitches signify repeated motives; brackets or 
crosses to the side indicate repeated phrase-units within a 
section or between sections.) 



3 Chan. 



Chart 11. Pitch outline — "lib Siang ThTan" (Thao), 



In this lyric melody die phrasc-unils do not 
consist of two dear^ut motives of two measures 
each, but ratiier one elongated motive. 

Section One: 

Phrase-block one: 

Phrase-units three and four are a repetition of 
phrase-units one and two. Pitch S is tlic principal 
pitch in phrase-bioclc one, supported by the fifth 6-3. 

Phrase-block two: 

This phrase-block follows a somewhat similar 
pattern — phrase-units two and lour are identical. 
The ends of phrase-unite one and two are similar, but 
the 3216 c iilenoe in phrase-unit one is slower than in 

phrase-unit three. 

The basic pitches of the first section are 5-1. The 
presence of pitch 6 may indicate a hinting at mode 6 

for contrast. The section ends with a .^2! cadence, a 
variation of the 5321 cadence caused by the rise of 
the melody to high pitch 1 rather tlian the usual 
descent from pitch 5 to pitch 1. 
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Section Two: 

Phrase-block one: emphasizes pitches 5 and 2. 

Phrase-units one and two: the first half of eadi 
is the same; the last halfof phraseHinit one ascends to 
pitch 5, the last half of phrase-unit two descends to 
pitch 2. 

PhraseHinit three: the first half mirrors the 

beginning of phrase-units one and two by ascending 
instead of descending, and the second half is the same 
as in phra&c-unit one. 

Phrase-unit four: the "question-answer'* or "call 
and response" style between the ranat ek and (tie rest 
of the ensemble; pitches 5 and 2 arc the concluding 
pitches of each motive, but the question-answer 
phrase-unit is anticipated by starting at the end of the 
preceding phrase-unit (three) and ending on the tliird 
measure of phrase-unit four on pitch 2, which is 
repeated on the ® stroke in the next measure. The 
pulse grouping in phrase-unit three is 2-5-5-5, whkh, 
because of the way the melody is laid out, IS reversed 
to 5-2-2-2 in phrase-unit four. 

In phrase-block one of this section the 6-3 
support of phrase-block one in Section One is now 
confined to the beginnings of phrase-units one and 
two. Ihe rest ot the phrase-block is centered around 
an exploitation of the fifth 5-2. Pitch 2 occurs on the 
strong pulses of (he large© pulse group, balancing the 
use in Section One (phrase-block one) of pitch S 
only. 

Phrase-block two of Section Two is an almost 

identical repetition of phrase-block two of Section 
One. The first part of phrase-unit one is different 
from tile corresponding phrase-unit in Section One, 
but the phrase-unit as a whole is a variation of the 
phrase-unit in Section One. The repetition of the last 
phruse-block from a preceding section is often found 
m these Thao compositions. 

The pitch emphasis in Section Two is primarily 
the same as in Section One, with the addition of pitch 

2 as a primaiy pitch in the first phrase-block. 

In the composition as a whole pitches 1, 2, S, 

and 6 are used extensively: they all appear on© 
strokes. I'itch 3 is used secondarily, occurring only on 
**o" and + strokes. Pitch 3 is not used in connection 
with pitch I. piIlIi f> is used to MippiMt pitch I. Thus 
the composition has a different atmosphere and 
mood Iruni compositions sucli a.s " I uang Phra Tliat" 



in which pitch 3 figures prominently and in support 
of pitch 1. 

FIFTH POLARITIES 

The analyses of these few compositions show that 

fifths occur as pivotal pitches around which a 
phrase-unit, phrase-block, section, or entire Thai 
composition can be built. It would seem appropriate 
to call these fifths "polarities," as they woik together 

as two ends of a functional interval. The various 
polarities that can occur in the 123 56 pattern are 
1-5, 2-6, 5-2, and 6-3 (and, of course, tiieir reverse 
positions 5-1,6-2. 2-5, and 3-6). The fifth above pitch 
3 is pitch 7 and the rif(h below pitch 1 is pitch 4. 
Pitches 4 and 7 do not occur in the pentatonic 
pattern. Because of the prevalence of the 3-1 and 1-3 
combinations in Thai music, it is m\ speculation that 
pitch I has been substituted for pitch 7 in the 
ascending polarity,^ and pitch 3 has been substituted 
for pitch 4 in the descending polarity. The complete 
matchuig polarities may be represented as follows: 




In group A.I of thirty-three compositions with 
pitch I as a tinalis. five compositions besides "Kliaek 
Sai" have the 5321 cadence in open position. All live 
use all five pitches of the pentatonic mode on® 
strokes as well as many of the same motives and 
phrase-umts. such as those indicated by tlic structural 
pitch groupings 1331, 6331, 1653, 31 13, and 6226. 
Besides the same final cadence, all compositions but 
one have 1331 on the cliing strokes of the final 
phrasc-unit. Tlic composition (hut docs not has four 
sections — the third has this pulse group, while the 
fourtlijises 363 1 and varies the final cadence 565|3-2-| 
1 to Ji65|3-2-|l. Some of the compositions have but 
one long section with some internal development; 
others are short with several sections. Within the 
compositioH'v difterent pitch polarities are prominent 
in different parts of the compositions. In other words 
they are similar but different. On the basis of their 
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similarities, they are alike in general style and in their 
final cadence and ftnaUs. Variety occurs witiiin die 
larger framework or this similarity in style. 

Figlit composition end witli tlic 5321 cadence 
in closed position: 532 |l. The same characteristics 
and variety obtain among these compositions as 
discussed above. 

One composition has the 5321 cadence in rapid 
note values, 5?2|l, at the end of an extended run. 
The Gaai {rfuaseHinit, however, is 1331 <m ttie ching 
strokes. Otherwise the composition is similar to those 
above. 

Six compositions have a variation of the 5321 
cadence: 

1. One composition ends on the 532 1 cadence in 
open position, but on phrase-unit three instead of 
four. For the tirst ending before the repeat of the 
section tiie fourth phrase-unit is a 1-1-2-1 thao, an 
extension of pitch 1. The thao is not indicated at the 
end of the second playing of the section. This may or 
may not be a mistake in the notation; incomplete 
phrase-blocks in otiierwise regular compositions are 
rare. 

2. One composition in s^ne chan ends with a 
5321 cadence extended by a tlaao on pitch 1. 

3. Three compositions, two of which are in song 
chan, end witii a 321 cadence; the hi^ pitch 5 is 

lacking. 

4. One syng chan compo-sition has a 5321 
cadence with some interpolated decoration: 5)3-2 12 1| 
1. 

Several compositions end on pitch 1 with 
cadences other than the descending 5321 or its 
variants: 

1. Seven compositions have a cadence ascending 
to pitch 1, 2561, sometimes preceded in the 
phrase-unit by 3216 but not always at the same place 
or in the same way. One of these compactions has 
the cadence extended to another pitch 1, 356|l61-|!. 

2. Five compositions have what may be a 3216 
cadence extended to pitch 1 : 

(a) Two compositions have the simple version 
321 1 61 2- )l. One compo sition has this cadence at 
double the tempo, 57151 2jl. . 

(b) One composition has 63l|l 6I-|l . This occurs 
in Section Five at the end of the ninth phrase-unit (an 
extra phrase-unit beyond phrase-block two) and may 
be an extension of the last phrase-unit in phrase-block 



two. which cadences in open position. l-7-|ri-5-|l ; this 
in turn may be an extension ojjhe real cadence at the 
end off)hrase-unit three, 23|53(S)6|t. Noneoftiiese 
is a regular cadence, however. The cadences in 
previous sections of the composition are more 
regular: Sections One and Two, 5H| 1-6 11212-1 1; 
Section Three, an extended run, 555 1 13123235! 
232 16 1 21 1 ; Section I'our. the same as the last part of 
the cadence of Section Three. The cadences of all 
sections resolve to pitch 1. 

(c) The other compo sition h as more decoration 
in the final cadence, §?T6|6^6 1 2 1 1 . 

There is nnthine in the body of these 
compositions to distinguish them from the previous 
ones; they show the same general characte^tks and 
variety. 

Only one composition in tlie basic pentatonic style 
(A.l.) cadences on pitch 2 — "Lab Khfuan.** This 
composition is the shortest ot all those in the 

representative group and tiic shortest complete 
traditional Thai composition in the manuscript 
collection, bemg only eight measures long. (There are 
a few otlicrs also eight measures long.) Though it may 
be played separately, it is also the last of seven 
compositions grouped together in a type of suite 
known as Tap. to be discussed in tiie next chapter on 
forms. (The word will be capitalized here to avoid 
confusion with the English word "tap.") It is also one 
of the few compositions in syng chan or middle 
version form included in the representative group. 
Two versions are given in example 54. The first, from 
the manuscript collection, is the main melody for the 
kh^ng wong yai and is notated at the low kruat level; 
the second, sliglitly different as taught to me, is in the 
ranSt 5k style more elaborate and decorated - 
notated at the high phlang Q level. These two versions 
illustrate how a composition may be played on more 
than one pitch level - but of course not 
simultaneously. 
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Eximfde S4. **lJo Khruan" (2 chan) (Tup i-hralS. na 30, 
im. con. no. 21 S, 7(h composiUon of 7). 



Version 1 




The pitch outline for the two versions is in chart 

12. 

0 ® o 9 

» S (8) 2 

1 2 S S 

S 1 (1) (1) 

S S <S) <3) (oadne*: flSn 2) 

Chart 12. Fitch outUne — "LSb Khnjni"(2 chanX 

An examination of the two versions shows that 
ttiey coincide in pitches on the accented cliing strcdces 

and on most of the unaccontcd ching strokes; the 
elaborations occur around these stable pitches. 

The composition centers around the fifth 
polarity, S-2. In the first halt, pitcli S is preceded by a 
strong emphasis on pitch 2. In the second half in 
phrase-unit three pitch 1, the filth of pitch 5, is 
emphasized, and in phrase-unit four emphasis retunis 
to pitch 2. Pitdi 6 is avoided, occuning only as a 
passing tone. 

It is questionable whether this composition is in 
a mode on 2, for the fifth of this pitch — pitch 6 — is 
slighted. A case might be made for a mode on S, 56 



123 (5), with the ending on the "dominant." pitch 2. 
a fifth above pitch 5, and using pitch 1, the pitch a 
fifdi below the "tonic" (pitch S), as the secondary 
fifth interval. 

lliree compositions in the simple pentatonic style 
end on i^tch 3 but differ in their hierarchical pitch 
emphasis. 

One composition has one section composed of 
two and a half phrase-blocks (ten phrase-units). The 
second phrase-block ends on pitch 3, as do the last 
two phrase-units of the composition: these are 
probably an extension, since the last phrase-unit in 
the second phrase-block is 3-1-1-3, as is the last 
phrase-unit of the composition, itches I and 3 are 
emphasized, supported somewhat hy pitches 6 and 2, 
with pitch S slighted. The final phrase-unit is: 

iO_ ,o ,Q 

512|.3 5r2|l65_Il_2_|3 
The last motive might be considered either as a 
cadence on pitch 3 or an extension of the 5321 
cadence to pitch 3. 

Another composition having one section of two 
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phrase-blocks is huilt on the 6-3 polarity with 
secondary use of pitches 2 and 5. Pitch I is sUghtcd, 
being entirely avoided on tlie © strokes. The final 
cadenceis: rslel 6"5| 1_ 2 _| 3 

The thiixl composition has two sections. In 
Section One, four phrase-blocks, all five pitches are 

freely used. The first two phrase-blocks use the 6-3 
polarity but end on pitch 2 supported by pitch 5; the 
last two phrase-blocks make more use of the 5-2 
polarity and less of the 3-6, and the composition ends 
on pitch 5. Of the four phrase-blocks the third is the 
usual eontrastinii one in the larsie overall pattern. The 
first two phrase-blocks end on pitch 2 and the last on 
pitch 5, stressing this polarity. Section Two has two 
and a half phrase-blocks, the last two phrase-units 
probably being an extension phrase-block three 
and the composition both ending on pitch 3. The first 
half of the section stresses pitch 5, on which the first 
six phrase-units end. The last four phrase-units use all 
five pitches f reely, with pitch 3 the most used. The 
final cadence is; 

56|5_5_|r53 2|l_2_|3 
-again, possibly the S321 cadence with an extension. 

These three compositions are like the otheis in 
the simple pentatonic style, except for tiie final 
cadence. 

Group contains seven compositions that cadence 
on pilch 5. The usual cadence, 2 1 65, is used in five of 
the compositions. One s^ngchan composition is from 
a Tap suite: it is the penultimate compodtion, 
preceding the final one, "LlIo Khruan," discussed 
previously. These syng chan compositions in the Tap 
suites are less regular than the Thao compositions. 
(Some of the Tap suites may be as old as the ryang 
repertoire.) The odd measures at the end of the 
regular quadratic structure in this composition may 
be an integral part of the composition or a bridge into 

o ^ 0 O o O 



the next composition — the manuscript does not 
indicate. This composition is also very short. The 
cipher notation and pitch outline are in chart 13. 

The cadence here may end on pitch 2, with an 
extension to pitch 5. The first two phrase-units are 
identical, with a basic movement 5-1. The third and 
last phrase-unit uses the 1-3 polarity at the beginning, 
but after tiie first regular motive, 5123, proceeds 
immediately to tlu 5321 cadence, on the third 0 
stroke, which is then extended to pitch 2 on the 
fourth ©stroke. A somewhat similar treatment occurs 
at the cadence of **LSi> Khruan," and both 
compositions are in ti»e same style, centered around 
pitches 1-5-2. The two measures at the end of this 
composition may well be a bridge to the next 
composition, which begins on pitch 5. On the otiier 
hand, this motive i^ n i marked as a second ending 
only but is apparently played both before the repeat 
and at the end. 

Anotiier Thao composition is in the regular 
pentatonic mode except for one phrase-unit 
(occurring twice and marked with an "x" in the pitch 
outline in chart 14). The composition has two 
sections, each of which has two phrase-blocks. In 
both phrase-blocks of both sections, phrase-units two 
and four are the same. Also, the second phrase-blocks 
of the two sections are identical. 

The second and last phrase-units of phrBse-block 
two, which are the same, use pitch 7 in a way that 
gives this final cadence a feeling of moving 
temporarily to the level of the " dominant." Since it is 
used as the cadence for both sections, however, flie 
composition ends on this cadence and does not return 
to a strong reiteration of pitch 1. One possible 
explanation for this cadence is that pitch 7 is 
substituted for pitch 1, resulting hi a 2765 rather 
than the standard 216?. This treatment of the 
cadence has not been found in any other Thai 
composition, however. The flnalis, then, is pitch S, or 

o 9 ® ® ® O 



e s _ 



8> 561S <8 S5_6_ 1 



> Y « 1 

1 _ 2 _ 
565 3~~i 



S OS 35_6_ 
TTt 3 2 i S 
S (bridge ?) 



1 (repe«t) 

2 (end?) 



S 6 6 1 

3 5 5 1 

13 12 
- S 



Chart 13. Cipher notation and pitch oudine — "Lao 
Chiang Tat S^" (2 chan), ms. coU. no. 214. 
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if the cadence is considered to have moved 

momentarily to pitch level !. it hoi^omes 5321 on that 
level and the finalis is pitch 1. This short motive, 
t c T however, does not qualify as a mctabolc according to 

the previously given definition. The entire 
composition revolves around the 3-fi polarity, 
supported by pitch 1 in the first phrase-block and 
pitch 5 in the second in both sections. Pitch 2 is 
entirely avoided at all points of emphasis. 

Tlic remaining composition in this group, 
"Khamue Thorn," introduces several more techniques 
of Thai music. Based on a composition from one of 
the ryang (suites), it has four sections of two 
phrasc-bloclcs each. Section Three has an added 
phrase-unit as an introduction, a technique that is 
sometimes used. The pitch outUne is in ciiart 1 S. 
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Chart 14. Pitch outline — "Noic Khao Khamiie" CThao). 
3 Chan, ms. coll. no. 381 . 
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Gtart 1 5. Pitch outlins — '*Khun2e Thom" (3 chan). ms. 
coU. no. 382. 
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4> (IB HV9) 

(introductlan not uned) 

o ' o O 

2 2 2 6 
(6) 5 6 6 

6 C (5) 2 
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(2) 2 (2) 6 
(G) 6 (2) 2 
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1111 (Mdl 
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(3) 2 3 3 

3 3 (2) 6 

(.6J _6_ _(6)_ 6_ 

(6) 6 (6) 3 

(3) 3 (2) 6 

(6) 6 e 5 

B ft S 5 (. 



Chart 15 (continued). 



Section Four is an almost exact repetition of 
Section Three as fax as the pitches on the 
ching strokes are concerned, but on the low phTang y 
level, a fifth below the pitch level for the rest of the 
composition. The composition ends on the low 
phTang ^ level, cadencing with a standard 2165 
cadence in both Sections Three and Pour. Pitch 5 in 
low phTang 9, the fmalis. is also pitch 1 of high phTang 

the pitch level for the rest ot the 
composition — which helps to unify the two sections. 
When Section Four is analyzed in high phTang ^ the 
ching-stroke pitches, thougli different from those in 
Section Three, are all part of the pentatonic mode on 
low phlang y, which also helps to unity the 



composition. The music of the two sections (see ex. 
55) is the same except tor some variations, mostly 
caused by the nuige of the khyng wong yai and the 
pitches available at each pitch level. Sections One and 
Two arc alike in mooil and style. They both revolve 
around the l-S-2 polarities, with the polarity 3-0 used 
in support. Pitch 6 is used more in Section One, pitch 
3 in Section Two. Section Ihree (and Four) 
emphasizes the 3-6 polarity, with pitch 2 in 
secondary support, except for the final cadence on 
pitch S, which ghres this pitch more emphasis at the 
cadential point. Pitch 1 is generally avoided in 
Section Three (and Four). 



Example SS. "Khamac Thorn" (3 chan). 
(Main melody simplified), 
nmne-btoefcone: 
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Example 55 (conttnued). 




-1-55 _ 5— 



5 6 1- 1 2321 U 



Pluase-block two: 
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Example 55 (continued). 
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Five compositions in group A.l. end on pitch 6. The 
cadence 3216, which has been met with as an internal 
cadence in other compositions, may be considered 
the standard cadence for the finalis on pitch 6. 
Howe\er. it is not used in its pure form in any of 
these five compositions. 

One composition varies this cadence only 
slie^tly. The composition has one section witii a 
variation for the second playing rather than a Strict 
repeat. The cadence for the first playing is: 

|0 it |0 P 

IOl3_2_|3 2 12|6 

which is the 3216 cadence with the insertion of 
another pitch 2 for decoration. The cadence is also 
anticipated, and the final pitch 6 is held to the final® 
stroke. For the second version the phrase-tmit has 



more variety: the first motive is preceded by an 
ascending passage, and the cadence appears in its 
usual position in the last measures; 

again with the inserted pitch 2. In the second version 

the entire last part of the composition is a continual 
reiteration of the pitches 3216. spread over one or 
two phrase-units and highly decorated. The body of 
the composition revohres around the 3-6 polarity, 
supported by pitch 2. Pitches 1 and 5 are used, but hi 
secondary positions. 

Another composition uses the cadence phrasc: 
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in the extended version, which is an elaboration of 
the middle version cadence: 

2I 3 1231216516 

The body of this composition also revolves around 
3-6, with secondary use of 5-1 and less use of pitch 2. 

Another composition shows an interesting 
deviation in the extended version from the original 
material. Given in the manuscript collection only in 
the extended version, it is based on a composition 
from a ryang tiiat uses a very conventional pentatcmic 
mode with a S321 cadence in both sections. In the 
notation for the extended version the last phrase-unit 
is the penultimate phrase-unit of the ri^ang 
composition, which ends on pitch 6. Possibly a 
mistake was made in the notation and the Hnal 
phrase-unit and cadence on pitch I was omitted. 
Section fwo is long, having four phrase-blocks — to 
match the origuial it should have five phrase-blocks, 
but perhaps the composer felt this was. too long. 

o Q 

The extended version cadences 2 1 3 _ 5 I 6^ an 

ascent in open position to pitch 6. The body of 
the composition revolves around pitches I, 2, 3, and 
5. F?(cept for the final cadence, pilch 6 appears only 
in subordinate, unaccented positions. 

The other two compositions are in s^ng chan 
form. They are short and in their general style not 
ililTcrcnt from other compositions in group A.I. 
Because they occur in the body ot a Tap suite, the 
usual lack of clarity exists at the final cadence, 
probably caused by the omission uf a clear cadence in 
order (o preserve a continuity and How in the suite. 
One composition uses a 2-6 polarity supported by 
1-S, with pitch 3 mostly on secondary beats and 
unaccented ching strokes. The other composition has 
two sections, the first of which cadences 321. Section 
Two seems to be irregular; either it starts in the 
middle of a phraseninit or it ends with a short 
extension. Of the compositions in the manuscript 
collection, only the ryans; arc completely notated: for 
all other compositions only the main melody was 
notated, with no indication of the ching strokes. 
Since most compositions follow the regular quadratic 
pattern, it is not difficult to know where the ching 
strokes fall. But this composition is an exception. 
Probably it begins at an irregular point and ends 
regulariy. If so, it cadences on pitch 5 with an 



irregular cadence. This last motive, however, is 
approached by the suggestion of a 2356 motive in the 

preceding phrase-unit: 

0 0© 



o 

3 2~1 
I 6~5 

- n 



2 - 3 - 



3 2 3 5 



-56- 



6 (cadence ?) 
5 (estension ?) 



The body of die composition uses all five pitches 
freely. No one polarity is emphasized over another. 

Group A. 2 includes those compositions whose 
structure is clearly a 123 56 mode with pitches 4 and 
7 used as passing tones on unaccented ching strokes. 
Since the passages in question in the twelve 
compositions in this group are essentially not 
dissunilar from the illustrations previously given of 
passages with passing tones, representative 
compositions from this group need not be discussed. 

Group B hicludes those compositions in which a 

distinct change of basic pitch level exists for a full 
phrase-unit after the chanjie has been introduced, that 
is, a metabole takes place. I he conipositions in tliis 
group exhibit either metabole or such an extended 
use of myn-type passages that a clear 1 23 56 mo<le on 
one pitch level no longer obtains. A metabole ma\' be 
any length from one piirase-unit to a whole section, 
though a complete section on another pitch level is a 
rather special form of the metabole. Actually this 
group, which contains only nine compositions or 7 
percent of the total of the representative 
compositions, is rather a "no man's land" musically 
speaking, lying between group A — compositions in 
the simple style — and group C — compositions with 
sections of definite, clear-cut metabole and 
compositions with a definite m^n flavor, that is, 
characterized by passages with more than a passing 
use of pitches 4 and 7. 

The firiit composition used to illustrate group B 
has pitch 4 on an * V* dung stroke and cadences on 
pitdi 1, as in chart 16 and example 56. 

Between the pcntalonic mode I 23 5r> on pitch 
levels a filth apart, four of the five pitches are the 
same (in sound, that is, not of course in their position 
ui the mode). Each position of the mode will have 
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0+0© 

LF^fnO: 6 3 3 6 

6 3 3 6 

2 16 2 

3 113 



O > o O 
6 6 2 
6 2 



a a a • 

3 « • 3 
8 113 

(H « 6 3 > HPQt 7 3 1 
(Ub 3 B) 

12 5 3 2 
113 3 1 

16 6 3 

3 3 6 3 



13 S 3 3 

ll 3 3 1 

3 3 • 1 

113 1 



Chirt 16. Pitch outline — "LJla K(T)athum"(3 chanXms. 
soil. no. 405. 

Example S6. "Lila K(r)athuin" (3 chan). 

Section 1 : 
Phrase-Uock one: 



t^i IJ J T^^ ij J : 
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Example 56 (continued). 



Phiase-bluck iwo: 




i 



o ^ o 



(u9)s es _|a.i .las S~? U _ i _ le 




IK: n 



one pitch tiie other position of the mode docs not 
have, as the following diagram of two positions of (he 
123 56 mode shows: 

* 

he9i 1 s s M B 6 

8 • (T) 1^ > S 
t 

The sound tliat is pitch 3 on high phiang y does not 
occur as a principal pitch in the low phumg 9 
position, and conversely the sound that is pitch ! in 
low phTang y does not occur as a principal pitch m 
liigh phTang y. When the ching-stroke pitches are 
outlined as hi tiie above example, if the pitch of 
difference does not fall on a ching stroke it will not 
be clear which pitch level is being used. The first two 
phraaeHuiits and the last phrase-unit in Section One 
of the composition outlined above seem more clearly 
on the high phTang 9 level, while (he middle part of 
the section is on Uie lower phFung y level, an is the 
entire second section. If the first two phrase-units are 
analyzed on the same pitch level as the rest of the 
section an undue use of pitch 7 results, and not in the 
way the pitch- is generally used as a passing tone. The 
first section ii ghnai in notation hi example 56. The 
last phrase-unit begins two fifths away on the low 
kruat level before shifting back to the high phiang o 
leveL The cipher notation gives a due to the Umm 



nTm 1 9 9 1 s sm ISS^ri^^R I rTTrrTTT je 



orientation of a piiruse: the cipher notation for the 
pitch level resulting in as few passing tones as possible 
indicates the pitch level of the passage. Here, if the 
first motive of the last phrase-unit is given cipher 
notation in low kruat, only one unaccented passing 
tone — pitch 4 — results, occurring in a normal 
passage. Analyzing the passage on other pitch leveb 
produces more passing tones occurrbig in 
noncharacteristic ways. 

Two characteristics frequently found in the use 
of tnyn style are illustrated in this composition: (1) 
beginning and/or ending a section on a pitch level a 
fifth above or below that of the main body of the 
section; (2) dhriding one phrase-tmit between related 
pitch areas. 

The otlicr compositions in this transition group 
do not present any new characteristics. We may 

proceed, then, to basic group C and a more detailed 

analysis of the mctahole technique. 

Tlie pu2>sibiliiies for metabolc may be outlined 
as follows: 

1. Beginning on an auxiliary pitch level (usually 
a Hfth above or below the main pitch level), then 
moving to the basic pitch level and remaining there 
for the rest of the secticm or ccmiposition. 

2. Bcginninp on the basic pitch level, remaining 
there, and shifting to an auxiliary level (usually a flfth 
above or below) only in tiie last phrase-unit or two. 
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3. Beginning and ending on the basic pitch level 
with metatxde to an auxiliary level (usually a fiftti 
above or below) in the central portion of the section. 

4. Short metaboles inteispersed at different 
points in a section: 

a. All metaboles to tiie same auxiliary level. 

b. Metaboles to dilTerent auxiliary levels. 

c Returning to the basic pitch level after a 
niclubolc. 

d. Metabole to a second auxiliary level, then 

returning to the first auxiliary level or the 
basic level; that is, two consecutive 

metaboles, 

5. A whole section on a difTerent pitch level as 

has already been illustrated in example 55. 

All the above types of metabole are found in 
Thai traditional compositions. In a metabole the 
process of moving from the first pitch level to the 
next may be done in either of two ways: (1) by 
means of a pivot piidi, when a principal pitch of the 
mode on one pitcii level becomes a dit tercnt principal 
pitch in the mode on another pitdi level — this was 
illustrated in example 56; (2) by means of a passing 
tone, when auxiliary' pitch 4 or? in tlie mode on one 
level becomes a principal pitch in the mode on a new 
pitdi levd. 

\fetabole usually involves a movement from the 
original pitch level to a new pitch level either a fiffli 
above or a fifth below (or, by mversion, its octave 
counterpart a fourth below or above). Occasionally 
the metabole involves a movement to the pitch level 
one step (in tlie tuning system) above or below the 
original pitch level, a conjunct movement — the 
melody shifts to a new pitch level two tlfths away, 
transposed down an octave, skippini; the intermediarv' 
tilth. For example, it the original pitch level is low 
pKGmg ^ (pitdi level III), the metabole mi^t involve 
a shift to low kruat (pitch level IV), the fifth above 
high phTang y (pitch level VII, the intermediary' tlffll 
between them). This is clearer in diagram lonn: 



becomes pitch 5 (on the new pitch level), pitch 2 or 3 
becomes pitch 6, or vice versa, and so forth. In the 

passing-tone technique the most common occurrence 
is that pitch 1 in the original nimli- becomes passing 
tone pitch 4 in the mode on tlic new pitch level. 

Witii fliese basic characteristics of metabole in 
mind, let us examine repiesentative compositions to 
see how t!ic techniques are used in (fie music itself. 
All tlie contpositions in group C iiavc six or seven 
pitdies occurring on the ching strokes. In the outiine 
pattern of the ching-strokc pitches in these 
compositions, the metabole is clear because one of 
the two nonprincipal pilches, 4 or 7, will become 
promhient m the outlme, hidicating a diift of the 
pentatonic mode to a new pitch level. 

The initial pitch level of the composition is 
indicated to the lett of the first phrase-unit. Metabole 
is indicated in the pitch outiine by two numbers 
being divided by a slash line and also by die 
abbreviation for the new pitch level appearing to the 
riglil ot the phrase-unit in which the metabole occurs 
and to the left of the next phrase-unit. For example: 



(•) 
(M 



o ♦ o 0 

HP^ 13 3 1/5 LPO 

LF$t 6 3 2 « 

HK: 2 S/2 1 6 LK 

UC: 5 2 2 S 




Chart 17 is a pitch outline of a composition 
Ulustrating the uie of metabole in the central part of 
a section fliat b^s and ends in the same pitch level 



0 *■ o 9 

(OnesectloB HP9(Vn)< 112 1 

oB^iiwo < a 3 s 

liunM^ilodtB) C 3 3 6 

1 6/3 3 _ I _LP9 

LP5 (IV) : 3 I 1 6/2 HPQ 

MPQ: 2 G C 2 

3 6 6 S 

1 8 S 1 (MldiBM: sail) 



The most common interchange of principal 
pitdies m the phrot-pitch technique is again ttie 
mterval of the fifdi (or fourth), that is, pitdi 1 or 2 



Chart 1 7. Pilch outline — "Sam Mai Nai" (Tliao), 3 chan, 
ms. coll. no. 3372. 
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The change of pitch level that is the metabole 

will usually be found to start at (ho end of the first 
motive of a phrasc-unit and then continue for the 
second motive and another full phrasc-unit, as 
illustrated here. This metabole — beginning in the 
middle of the fourth phrase -unit — involves 
movement to the auxiliary level low phTang ^, a fifth 
below, accomplished by the pivot-pitch method with 
pitdi 6 on the orighia] pitch level becoming pitdi 3 
on the new pitch level; for the return at the end of 
the following phrase-unit, pitch 6 on the auxiliar\' 
level becomes pitch 2 on tlie original level. In Western 
and cipher notation the middle portion of the 

composition in which the metabole 

occurs appears in example 57, beginning with the 
lust half of phrase-unit three. 

Example 57. "Siim Mai Nai" (Thao). 

Section 1: 

Huase-bloclc one: 



/I 




o 




0 
















! 1 





. B 6 f I — 2 3 2 1 1 6 4 4- S I 6 i 

tP9 (Ot): 8 11. 2 I 3 ?^ 3 2 | 1 



In the Thai pentatonic mode the fiist three 

pitches are adjoining in the tuning system, and the 
two intervals involved arc equidistant. As all intervals 
between adjoining pitches in the tuning system are 
equidistant, theoretically any pitch may serve as pitch 
L which means that any pitch may also serve as a 
passinj! tone. In this metabole pitch 3 of the mode on 
the original level becomes a passing tone in the mode 
on a new pitch level, while pitch 4 — auxiliary pitch 
of the original mode — becomes one of the principd 
pitches in the mode on the now pitch level: pitch 7. a 
passing tone in the original mode, remains a passmg 
tone (now pitch 4 in the new mode). In other words 
pitch 4 of the mode on the first pitch level becomes 
pitch I on (he new level, pitch 5 becomes pitch 2. 
pitch 6 becomes pitch 3, and so on. Passing tone 



Phfas»4)lock two: 









tT^t- 3 _ 

\L J n 1 


3 3 2 |l S _ 2 S 
0 + 


1 n I 7 U/» 




|Mj IJ 1 

6 - le vtB. 
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pitch 7 is now passing pitch 4 in the mode on the The next composition, "Hong Thyng," illustrates 
new pitch level, while pitch 3 is now passing tone both the metabole at the begmning of a oompositioa 
pitch?. This is shown in diagram form in chart 18. and the mpn style. Each section begins on an 



i a I 1 



high 

kruat 



to 



low 
kruBt 
4(LI0 



5 



\,-w- t 

5 



i CD' CD' 



2 



(HP«4 XLPQI 



Chart 18. Fitch-exchange process for metabole. 



It should not, tlierefore, t>e argued that pitch 4 
is simply substituted for pitch 3. True, pitch 4 — a 

passing tone— becomes a member of the mode on a 
new pitch level, while pitch 3 becomes a passing tone; 
but pitches 3 and 4 exchange functions, as it 
were — one is not simply substituted for the other. 

Nor should one vpeak here of a change in mode, 
althougti in some musics tliat do not use equidistant 
intervals the result of such a functional exchange is a 
new mode with a different intervallic structure. In the 
present case the intervallic structure of the mode on 
the new level is exactly the same as that ot the mode 
on the original level. Rather than a change in mode, 
then, there is a shift of the same mode to a new pitch 
level. Pitch 4 of the original modal level now 
functions as the "tonic" of the mode on the new 
pitch level and is demonstratively so employed. See, 
for instance, example 55 (pp. 142 ff.). where the nuisic 
for Section Four in the low phlang ^ level is almost 
identically the same as in Section Three in high 
pluang^. 



auxiliary pitch level before shifting to the basic pitch 
level used in the greater portion of tfie composition. 

Both sections also have passages of runs using passing 
tones in the myn style which are chameleon-like and 
cannot be unequivocally assigned to any one pitch 
level. 

Section One. ahx'n in example 58, begins in high 
icruat with a motive ending in a 5321 cadence; the 
second motive of the phrasemnit involves a transition 
to low kruat, in which the section ends with a 5321 
cadence. 

Section Two (ex. 59) starts a Hfth lower (or a 
fourth higlier) than the basic low kruat level — in 
high idiiimg 9 — before diifting bade to the basic 
level. This section, too, ends wifli a clear 5321 
cadence. 
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Example 58. **Hong Th^ng" (Thao) (Silpakgn Magazme, 
6 (Jan. 1963X 64). 

3 dun (main melody simpliticd). 

Section 1 (one phtaie-bloelc only): 





^ — 




LK (IV); ^ 5 2 I 1 ft 

HK (I)! n S 1 S B a 2 
. o 


S 6 5 1 6 5 3 

1 
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S _ 6 _ 1 1 
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3 — Is _s — Ic 1 kkii i« _ B _ I ~ 



" if^jgy ^^^^ 1/^^ iTOt^'J^ 

n^^n I I^T? I^^n Ff^ 1 6 

^ I I 6 ! I a 6 6 B 1 53 S 6 S |l 



Example 59. "Hong TU^ng'* (Thao). 
3ctian 
Section 2: 
Fhraae-bloek one: 

hp9(vii)i 3 1 1 a 

a a s a 
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Example 59 (continued). 
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1 



s 5 s a 




Fhrase-block two: 



I THAO — - Y~ — ^ -| 

I*<ni»: 1 I t 1 

LK: 3 « • 3 





The pitch outline for botli sections is in chart 19. 



The next short composition in middle version 
(syng chan) with one section only is from a Tap suite, 
the second of six compositions each of which has a 
name tfiat be^ns with "Khaek" — as was explained, 
compositions with this name in their title ;ire 
generally in myn style. The metabole illustrated here 
(ex. 60 and chart 20) is of the conjunct type: tte 
pitch level shifts to pitch 7 relative to the starting 
pitch level — hich kniat tl) to higli phTang y 
(VII) — with a return to the original level at the end. 
Myn flavor prevails throughout 



SaettOB 1: 



0 

HKa): 3 
IJC(IV)i 



It HP9{VII)i s 
I 2 

LK: 5 



* O Q 

1/5 5 1 UC 
6 « 3 
2 8 < 
8 a 1/b HI^ 




Chart 19. Fitch outline — *'HongTh5ng ( ihao). 
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Example tiO. "Khaek lliyn S& Sua" (2 duuiXTap AbOhSm; 

no. 33, ms. coO. no. 235, 2nd composition of 6). 



(One section only). 




o @ o 0 

HK: 5 2 2 

13 3 2 

(2) 1 1 1 

HFQ: (3) 2 3 1 

16 6 6 

(6) 2 3 1/7 HK 

HKs 1 3 3 2 



Chart 20. Pitch outline — "Khaeic Tli^n Sal Bua" (2 
Chan). 

"I'hraya IChruan" (ex. 6 1 and chart 2 1 ), anotlier 
composition consisting of only one section, is 
primarily in Hiai style with a mere suggestion of m^n 
^tylo in a few nins. The composition begins with a 
luutivc on the pitch level a fifth below (a fourth 
above) the pitdi level of the main body of the 



composition — pitches I, 2, 3. and Ix'int; more 
likely than pitches I, 4, 5, and 6. The second motive 
of the first phrase-unit is on the basic pitch level, high 
kruat. The composition is composed of three 
phrase-blocks, tlie first two of vvhicli are identical 
except for the final phrase-unit and a variation of the 
opening motive in k>w kruat. Phrase-block three ends 
in the same way as phrase-block one with a metabole 
to the pitch level a fifth above the basic level — -pitch 
level V (for which there is no special name). Since 
this is the final part, the composition ends on an 
aiixilian,' pitch level with a run. the h-<t pitches of 
which are 5321 of pitch level V. in moving from this 
final phrase-unit to the first phrase-unit of the repeat 
(which is a variation of tiie original first phrase-unit 
and the same as the first phrase-unit in phrase-block 
two), there is a conjunct metabole from pitch level V 
to low kruat (pitch level IV). 

In the composition "Y^ng NGit,** also of only 
one section, two examples of the abrupt mefaliole 
occur involving no pivot pitch that is a principal pitch 
in both pitch levels. Phrase-units eight and thirteen 
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Exampte 61 . "Phrayi Khruan" (3 chan) (ms. coll. no. 341). 

(One section only). 
Fhme-block one: 



.ill- 



I t I 



0 



ucov) 



! 5 5 3 I 2 _ 1 _ Is A HK 5 ii f Is S S 4 I ? 




Id 



5/1 V 




(kwl V) 1 



1/1 LK 



Fhrase-block two: 



8:1 



2i2 




(HK) 3 113 



' ^"^i 1 a 3 B 
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Example 61 (conttmied). 



Phnse-block three: 




0*0^ 

LK: r2 5 7 2 
HK: 3 5 
HK:[k 1 1 3 

U 3 3 S/l 



tovnt V: 



S/1 level v! 



: r2 5 7 
IIK: 3 
:H3 I 1 
Li a 3 
BBS 



Iral V: 

IX: 

(for repeat) : 



a 1 1 s 

s 1 1 s 

I 335/1 level V 

1 3 3 1/2 LK 



5 

UK: 



Chart 21. Pitch outline — "Phrayl Khnian" (3 chan). 
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end on pitch 1 of low kniat; phrase-units nine and 

fourteen hcLMn immoJiatcly in the new pilch level, 
higli kruat; the final pitcli on the orieinal pitch level 
(LK) is pitch 4 on the new pitch level (UK). Ihe 
return to the original pitch level in phrase-unit ten is 
iilso ;jliriipt. hut by the pivot-pitch method. 
Phrase-unit fifteen is enigmatic — it may be analyzed 

Example 62. "Y^ NGit" (Thao) (ms. coU. no. 32S). 
3 Chan (one aection only). 
Fhrase-block one: 



equdly well in either pitch level, thus forming a 
phrue-unit of transition between pitch lev^ The 

composition ends with the rehitively rare final 
cadence on pitch 3; since that is preceded by the 
regular 5321 cadence, it may be an extension of this 
cadence to pitch 3. (See ex. 62 and chart 22.) 



1:1 



IX (TV): 5 i 1 S 



Ml 



3 
® 



A 6 3 



1:3 



Fhnne>block two: 
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Example 62 (conttmied). 



Phcas^Uock fhiee: 




i 4 













— ^ 








■V' — 



3|3 



3:- 




Fhnse-Uock four: 




4:2 



433 



4:4 



1/4 KK 



f 4 — 


—J 








o 








— j^-jkii 1 J 

HK(I)t S 


1— J 








? 




^ 9/i IK 




(UC): 3 8 ^ $ 

(RK): 6 e § 6 



6 

©I 



(ucy 3 
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o 

LK: S 
3 
3 
3 



0 Q 

1 3 
6 3 
3 2 
1 3 



3 6 < S 

13 3 1 

5 1 1 a 

_e__3__8_i/4_int 

HK: 1 3 3 1/S LK 

LK: :) S 5 1 

5 113 

6 3 ^3 1 

2 6 5 1/4 HK 

MK: 5 2 2 6 

[6 6 2 6 

LK:L3 3 6 3 

LK: 3 1 1 



same line 

•3 J 

3 (oadenoei 3321 S123) 



o * o Q 

LpQi ft 1 1 a 

3 e « 3 

2 S 3 3 
JS_ _2 _ J _ « _ 

S 6 3 a 

4duo) X f I 1 3 

3 S 3 a 
13 3 1 



8831) 



9 X 1 9/t HPQ 

UI9: 1 a a i/!a itwin 

VI: 1 3 1 6/tl LF9 

3 6 3 2 

X 2 2 1 3 

2 5 3 2 

13 3 1 (oadenoet S33l> 



Chart 23. Fitdi outline — ^"Phat Oil'* (3 duuiX «»• coO- 

no. 414. 



Chart 22. Fitch outUne— **Yf ng NCit" (Thao). 3 chan. 

Chart 23 contains the pitch outline of another 
composition in which metabole occurs. 

Section One of this composition is in the simple 
Thai style with one run containing pitch 4. The 
fourth phrase-units of the fir^it phrase-block and the 
following second phrase-blocks in the two sections of 
the composition are identical. The running passage 
containing the passing tone pitch 4 occurs in both 
sections in phrase-block two. phrase-unit two 
(marked witli an "x" in tlie pitch outline and shown 
in notation in ex. 63); the run is a thao extending 
pitch 2. which occurs at the end of the preceding 
phrase-unit. 

Example 63. 



-THAO 



In the first phrase-block of the second section 
{ex. 64), two metaboics in succession occur before a 
return to the origmal pitch level. Each is one 
phrase-unit long. The first to liigli phTang y, the 
fifth above — occurs in pluase-unit two. In 
phrase-unit three the occurrence of pitch 4 (of high 
phTang 5) indicates movement to the pitdi kvcl a 
fifth below the original— pitch level VI. All the 
metaboles here are accomplished by the pivot-pitch 
method. 




lp9 

OH: 3 



2 5 6 S 3 5 3 2 I I i 



I 
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Example 64. 
Section 2: 
Phiaie-blocfc one: 




liS 



0 



a _ a _ 



i/a VI 




In the next composition (chart 24 is the pitch 

outline) Section One presents no new characteristics, 
but a series of metaboles occurs in Section Two: 



SecfUonS: 



o 

HKt 3 
IX: 3 

3 

3 



0 0 

1 4/1 LK 
6 S 

1 3 

•! 2 



3 113 
3 6*3 
3 9 4 3 
13 3 1/4 



3331) 



HK: 3 1/3 3 1/3 UC ti> LFQ 
LI^ 13 3 1 

fl 1 1 7/3 HP^ 

HP?5: 3 3 3 5/2 I.PQ 

L.P^t 3 11 K/fi I.K 
LK: 5 3 .1 5 

3 5/6 1 3/6 LPg to HPQ 

HPlfe _3_ _B_ _» _B/3 Up 

LFQ: 3 1 1 3/3 UC 

LK: 3 1 1 3 

3 3 4 3 ( i -^Momi 
13 3 1 (mdnM:S331) tone) 



This second section illustrates several metalxdes 

within a relatively short space and the use of passing 
tones in such a way tliat the basic pitch level is 
clouded, vague, and capable of more than one 
interpretation. The second begins with the same 
phrase-unit as Section One and uses a technique 
previously illustrated: the first motive is in the 
auxiliary level a fifth above. The second motive of tiie 
plirase unit moves to the basic pitch level of low 
kruat and eiuh on pitch 1. The section and 
composition arc designated as being on the low kruat 
level because the first and final phrase-units are 
clearly on this level, and both sections end with the 
common 5321 cadence. The second phrase-unit in 
Section Two moves immediately to low phTang 9, an 
Illustration of metabole to an area two fifths away, 
resulting in conjunct movement: pitch level IV to 
pitch level 111 skipping high phlang ^ (pitch level Vil), 
intermediary to both. Pitdi 1 of low kruat becomes 
pitch 2 in low pUTang ^. The first two phrase-units are 
^own in notation in example 65. 



Chart 24, Pitch outline — 'TJ^k Mai Sai * (3 chan), ms. 
coll.no.326. 
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Example 65. 

Section 2: 



Rtcase-block one: 



1:1 



8K(I>: r ?U 6 5 3 2 |l _ 5 6 |l 6 _(l)2 T 

UC: 5 . a 3 I S S 6 



hs^. Tsa |i. a .Us fes la_a .It 



1/2 LPQ 



Beginning with phrase-unit three and continuing 
through phfase-unit nine, greater use of all seven 

pitches o.-nirs with a consequent loss of a distinct 
and dear leeling of one tonal center of gravity. Each 
phrase-unit may be analyzed in either low or higli 

Example 66. 



1:3 



phTang y with passing tones, or even in low kruat in 
some places, as indicated in the pitdi otitline. 
Phrase-units three throus^ eight are shown in 
example 66. 



♦i °\ — 1 



1:4 



4 



LP0:_ 5 _ 

1 TW*0- 



— I I 3 8 I 1 7 

_ I V t < s M a 



1 7 6 — |7- 

|4 a a — la* 
> o 



' ■■' ^ If 



}i I i t- 7 2 7 I ? 7 • _ It _ 1 — I* 
S3 Is* 383 ISS a_|8_4 _|B 



(N.B. This line is in high piiuing since a ihao on pitch 7 is 
never used. A thao on pitch 3 is very common.) 

Phrase-block two: 



Stl 



-, — t- — 



LPCh S 1- 



I 3 ^ 3 2 



1 _ 3 2 




n/suc 
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Example 66 (conttnued). 



2:3 



(?HP9) 


S 

2 
0 




3 

7 




s 

7 

_^ / 


5 

2 

® 








m 


S/6 LP 


>9 6 . 


L] 1 1 

1 — 2 — 


a^HP9 



hp9 



(N.B. In the kisi pluase-unit above, al the point indicated 
by the accidental and question mark above the staff, the 
flat in the first motive of the thao appean in the 
mamiscriiM coUection. This fottr-measwe thao appean ni 

Fhiase-block three: 



I S a rSl 1 5 1 2 3 4 5 |s/2 LPQ 

other compositions, and the first iiiolivc, further, ultcii 
occiurs by iiscH . bl&ewhere it gives the impression of being 
on an auxiliary level a fifth higher than that of the main 
melody, on a pitch level a fifth below.) 



lp9: i ~' t Is « a a a |i6 8-_|i_a_ js/suc 



Sil 



(N.B. At this point the melody shifts abruptly back to low 
krnat. where it remains for the remainder of the section. 
Fitcli 4 1^ used in one running passage.) 



9 (1)1 

j. f : 




IJC:_ a _ 1 


a ^ aa lie s _|i_2 —la 




a B _ 4 t 

(orHPQ?! 6) 




1 a s 1 



3:2 



3s3 



ai4 



An illustration oi a composition with three 
sections each of which is on a different pitch level is 
"Khaek Myn Bang Chang" (ex. 67 and chart 25). 
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Example 67. "Khaek Mon Bang Chang" (3 chan)(.in$. coll. no. 
41 7X 

3chan. 

Section 1 (one phnae-blockonly): 




Section 2 (one pluas«-block only): 

1 — 

Bic» 3 a*'s'^ 3 
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EZRinpIe 67 (oonttimed). 



1:2 



1^ jiT^ipri j^rn ^ firpr^iJ 



1:3 




f 



s « • 



9 



SectkuiS: 



Fhxase-block one: 




1:3 



' Hv9i * a/Sue 



1:4 



' LKi 




Phnae-bloek two (two phnM-units only): 



^: ^.urn^ i >iX^'r],i]]iji nii|= 



2t2 
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The pitch outline is in chart 25. 



O o 0 

9 119 
6 » S 1 
3 1 1 e/H BK 
HK: 1 3 3 1 (and 
(lattUneoBltr) Vl ~S~1>S LK 



tana) 



ltiiM)(adBiiMtS321) 



I: mb 9 * * 9 

sees 

3 113 

6 3 3 1 (cadenoe: 5321) 
(M«ndtas) 1/1 HPO— to 



8aetlin3: (HPQ: 2 2 16/2 LK 

[\ LK: I 3 n 5/2 ilPV 

jHPp: 2 2 1 6/2 LK 

\ LK: 1 S St/9 HP9 

HF9t 1 » S 1/4 UC (' 

Ub S 3 3 5 (Am TOD; 



or LK: 



o ® 

4 2 



tissai) 

twaddittoar) 



Chart 25. Pitch outline — ^**Khiek kl9n Uag CKing" (3 
Chan). 



Section One is in ;i relatively simple style The 
first and last phrase-units appear to be additions or 
extensions and the phnise4>lock of the section to 
consist of the central four phrase-units. The first 
phrase-unit, which uses pirdi 7 as a passing tone, 
appears as the introductoiy piirase-unit in other 
compositions also. The last phrase-unit is used as the 
first ending only and serves as a transition back to the 
beginning; it continues on the high kruat level to 
which the melody has moved at the end of 
phrase-unit three. The metabole is accomplished by 
the pivot-pitcli method. The cadence is 5321. Section 
Two is short — one phrase-block — and is entirely on 
tiie high kruat level, ending also wifli a 5321 cadence. 

The basic pitch level of Section Three is less 
clear, and the mood corresponds more than that of 
Sections One and Two to the title, which indicates a 
m9n style. The section consists of two phrase-units 
and their repetition. The first phrase-block may be 
analyzed on low kruat, in which case the initial thao 
(phrase-units one and three) has passing tone 4 on a 
diing stroke, or these two phraseHUiits may be 
considered as a temporary- metabole to hiph phTanp y. 
If phrase-units one and three are considered to be on 
low knut it would indk»te fliat in ni9n style pitch 4 



may be substituted for pitch 3, for this kind of run in 
simple Thai style would be: 





o 








*• 






-± 













LK: a 5 6 6 



The 5321 cadence occurs at the end of the 
penultimate phrase-unit, and the last phrase-unit is a 
thao. The composition may actually end on pitch 1 in 
high phTang ^ with a thao extension to pitch 2, or the 
composition may end on pitch 2 of a 123 56 
pentatonic mode on higli pluang y. Or, if the final 
thao is considered to be a temporary metabole to low 
kruat, then the compo8iti<»i ends on pitdi 5 of low 
kruat. 

The mothre at the end of phrase-units two and 
six is similar to the motive in the thao in the 
preceding composition, '^D^k Mai Sai," where it 
appears on the high phlang ^ level. 

A few more examples will be given of the abrupt 
metabole in which a principal pitch of one mode is 
not a principal pitch of the mode on the new level 
(generally pitch 1 becoming pitch 4). 
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The first, "Narii Phlaeng Rup," is analyzed in 
low phTang y bec;Hise the first phrase-unit and the 
final cadence are on that level — though the body of 
the composition, which consists of only one section, 
is in the typical m^n style. In the middle of flie 
composition the passage shown in example 68 occuis. 

Example 68. "N«S FMfing Rfip" (3 ehan) (nu. coU. no. 41 2). 




Attention is drawn in tlie occurrence again of the 
tiiao motive inentiuncd ui liie lust two examples, 
which in this composition is syncopated. 

The final cadence is varictl also with a 
syncopation (ex. 69), one of the rare occurrences of 
that type in this part of a composition. 

Example 69. 




entirety in example 70 and chart 26; it illustrates the 
use of several metaboles — the abrupt, passing-tone 
type as well as the pivot-pitch type. 

The same variety found in the compositions 
without metabole is also found in those with 

metaboie; that is. within the .i:eneral format of a 
quadratic structure, the general style of a conjunct 
melody, and the generous use ot certain melodic 
species on any pitch level, the music in the section of 
metabole is not different from the music on the basic 
pitch level. No specific formulas are used as a hridtie 
between one pitch level and another; one melodic 
motive or phrase-unit may proceed directly into 
another pitch level by either of the two rr^ thods. If 
the composition is basically in the pentatunic style, 
the metabole will use for the pulse grouiung of the 
phrase-unit the pitches that establish the new pitch 
level. The pulse groupings 3-1-1-3 and 1-3-3-1 , which 
securely establish the pilch level, are frequently 
found as ttie nrst pulse grouping of a metabde; a 
metabole to a pitch level a fifth below (or a fourth 
above) is shown by the outline (1-4-4-6 or 4-6-6-4 (in 
Ihe original pitch level), representing 3-1-1-3 and 
1-3-3-1 on the new level. Likewise, a metabole to a 
pitch level a fifth above (or a fourth below) is Shown 
in tlie pitch outline by 5-7-7-5 or 7-5-5-7 (in the 
original pitch level), representing 3-1-1-3 and 1-3-3-1 
on the new level. If the myn style is used fai the 
metabole, it is more likely that pitches 2. 3. and 6 
will be emphasized in the metabolic pulse grouping. 
A few more examples will be given showing musical 
elements not specifically illustrated 
previously — different aspects of metabole and 
cadences. 



In cataloguing the one hundred and thirty-six 
compositions in the representative group according to 
tfie finalis - as was done in charts 6 and 7 on page 
116 each composition was considered to be 
on one basic pitch level except the two designated in 
chart 7 as "mixed, unclear"; In these two several 
metaboles occur, and they therefore cannot be said to 
have a firm basic pitch level. If the finalis of each of 
these compositions is analyzed according to the pitch 
level of the last phrase-unit, regardless of die other 
pitch levels used, then two more compositions 
cadencing on pitch I exist than the number given in 
chart 6 indicates. One of the compositions, "S^i 
Mayutf," is short (one section only) and is given ui its 



;i chan 

(One 8«caoD only) 



o » o 0 

LP9: 1 3 S 2 

3 113 

• 3 3 1/4 Hl*^ 

5 S S LFO 
LPt!: 3 1 1 S/S UC 

UCi S 1 1 S 

6 a a 1 



Chart 26. Pitch outline — "SSi Mayan" (Thao), 3 chin. 
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Example 70. "Sjt Mayiui" (Thao) (ms. coll. no. 397). 
3 chan (one aection only). 
nuufr-MoGk one: 



/ 0 ^ --^ 



3 1 5^ 1 3 



s 



' HP?: 1 3 3 S 



Flinae4iloe1c two: 




Hi) gjjjj ifT!^ rno i^iRH 0 II 



S 8 
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Chart 27 shows flie cadence on pitdi S. 



o + o O 

» /HPpi 5555) 
I LPQ: 2222) 
LP$: 3 11 3/6 HPp 
BF^: 5 5 5 1 
_2_ _6_ _ 6 _ 3 _ 

3 113 
3 3 - i 
3 3 3 3 
_»__S__S _6_ 

• lie. 
aces 
t • • t 

16 16 (cadnom ai66) 

Chan 27. Pitch outline -"Raam ttaa&** (3 chan, one 
lection only), (ms. coil. no. 330). 

As can be seen, pitch I occius on a O stroke only in 

the fii^t phrase-block, so no possibility exists of a 
cadence on pitch 1 on anotlier ching stroke with an 
extension to anotiier pitch on a later ching stroke. 
The composition starts with the customary thao for 
the first phrase-unit, which in this composition as in 
many may be analyzed on more thm one pitch 
level — here, on the basic level of high phTang ^ or 
the auxiluiiy level of low phTang The second 
phrase-unit is on the low phTang 9 level, after which 
tlic melody returns to tlie basic level of higli phiang y 



where it remains for the rest of the compotdtion. In 
the second phrase-block pitch 4 is used as a pasdng 

tone, as in example 71. 

Example 72 ^iv s the last two phrase-units of 
the composition, including the final cadence. 

The use of passing tones and runs with passing 
tones gives tlie whole composition a delicate touch of 
m9n flavor. 

Though all five pitches of the pentatonic mode 
are used on the © strokes, pitches 3 and 6 
predominate. The phrase-units are not different from 
tiioae used in other compositions — 3>l-l-3 and 
6--^-.^-'S, for example, being found in many 
compositions. Except tor the final cadence, no 
features of this composition support unequivocally its 
being classified as representative of a theoretical 
mode 5. 

The composition "Chuig Praswi NGi** has a cadence 

section (ex. 73 and chart 28) that can be analyzed in 

either of two pilch levels. It is classified as ending on 
pitch S according to tlie pitch level in which the 
composition begins, but it can also be analyzed as 

ending on pitch 2 on the pitch level a fifth below. 
According to the first method the cadence is 2165; 
according to the second, 6S32. 



Example 71. 

J I o \ * o V ® 

••ir^' I' ^ i g ^rif f 

HFp: Sa S 4 861«S 4 S 

Exaiiiple72. 

/I o + ® 

Hi^i siassises « i a 
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^mple 73. "Ching PnuSn NGi" (Thao) (ou. coll. no. 364). 

3 chan (one section only). 
Fhnar-Moek one: 

... ijt- J j^-frn-ji: i f) n ijsi 4- 

HK, 1 S 3 1 

2 e * e s 



nintte4)lock two: 
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o * o Q 

HK: I 3 3 1 

2 6 6 2 

7 2 2 4/1 LK (7 U a passing tone) 
tKt_l__S^_B^*/fc OX 

BKi 3 1 1 4/B HP9 

hfO: 1 3 a 1 

S 7 2 1/4 UC (7tBkfualii(tmB) 

UCi B 3 5 2 (cadaocs: 6SS3) 

on $ 3/8 1 3 BK (otdno*: S16S) 



Chart 28. Fitch outline — ^"CbShg Pnnan NGa** (Thao). 
chan (one section only). 



A cadoiu'c m;iy have an ascending or descending 
form leading to the final pitch — for instance. 532 1 
or 3561. The descending form is more prominent 
titan tiie ascending for all pitches except pitch 3, 
for which the typical cadence is 5123. Cadences on 
pitch 2 have occurred in some of" the compositions 
already given, but a few more typical ones may 
be cited: 

1. Ascending, open position, as in example 74. 



Example 74. "Ton NStig Nik** (3 chan) (ms. coll. no. 430). 

Two sections, both ending with the same phrase-unit (and 
cadence): 

Q * 9 Q 
BE^ 3 6 0 2 




All Ave pitdies are used on the 0 strokes. 

Example 75 illustrates anoflier 5612 cadence, 
highly ornamented. 

Example 75. '*Tou Phlcng Cliiiig" (3 chan) (ms. coll. no. 358). 
Two sections, the last phrase-unit: 



o + o ® 
at^. 2 6 6 3 




The pitch outline for the last phrusc-uiiit is the same as 
in the previous composition. In this composition, also, all five 
pitches are used on the © strokes. 

2. Descending, closed position as in example 76; 
tfiis is the most usual form of the descending cadence 
on pitch 2. 
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Example 76. "iAdong** (Tliao) (ms. ooll. no. 355). 

3 Chan (one section only; last phrase-unit): 



o * o Q 

LK: 1 3 S 2 



Ub il 1 8 """^ I B « 8 s |a 



Cadfnros on pitch 6 also have ascending and 
descending forms in open and closed positions: 

1. Ascending, open position, as in example 77. 

Example 77. "Km** dun) (on. coD. no. 409). 

Simiik llni pentatonic style; last phnseHudt: 




_ Is _ 6 U _ 



Pitches 1 , 2, 3, and 5 occur on the 0 strokes with the 
exception uf the last one, on which pitch 6 occurs, as 
illustrated above. Other compositions, however, with the same 
final phiase-unit use pitch 6 more frequently on the0strokes. 

2. Descending, closed position; in the group of 
representative compositions this cadence f3216) does 
not occur as a flnal cadence without ornaments or 



extension — it does occur nine times in various 
arrangements of 32176 in m^n style. 

An instance of the open position is example 78, 

the final phrase-unit of a composition having one 
section only, which consists of two phrase-blocks 
(only pitches 3 and 6 are used on the^stiokes). 



bumpie 78. ^Kwek wau" (3 chan) (on. coU. no. 413). 



o + o 0 
7 3 16 
Hl9i S 8 4 8 



5« 
V 



2 n 3 2 
5 2 1 • 6 



© 



1 _ 7 _ 6 _ 

4 _ 3 _ la _ 



Most of the compositions witfi (his ftnal cadence also 
have the same final phrase-unit. LP9 7-2- 1 -6 (or HPQ 3-5-4-2). 
The suggestions of the auxiliary pitch level in the first motive 
of tiie phrase-unit and the pissing tone in the second niothfe in 
the m^n style are not ununiil. 
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A final cadence of this type which concludes a (a) The simple, closed fonn incorporating pitch 7 

final phrase-unit other than the above is shown in as a passing tone, as in example 80. 

example 79. 

Example 79. "Hok Bot" (Thao) (ma. coll. no. 336). 



3 chan. 

One section only, final phraie-iinit: 



0 4-0® 

LP?5: fi 1 1 G 
4 



_ I fl — T _ \u ! as |l_T_|6 — 



Example 80. *'Khaek M^n Kng Khun Fhtom" (lhao) (ma. 
coll. no. 393). 



3 chan. 



Three sections, ttie final cadence the same in all: 



o ♦ o o 

uO) a 1 1 6 




LFOt B a a I i a a lis 71 a 1 1 ^ i t I a _ 



Example 81. "Nak Phan" (2 chan) (ms. coll. nu. 33 1). 



© ® ® 0 

HFQ: S 1 1 8 




3. Ascending, closed position; this cadence, 
though theoretically possible, docs not occur as a 
final cadence in any of tiie compoaitions in the 
representative group. 

4. Descending, closed position: subst:in(iating 
the tendency in Thai music for descending puitcrns, 
aevnal forms of the 3216 cadence occur 



(b) In a fast run. as in example 81. the final 
measures of a long composition in the middle version 
only, with four sections. 

(c) The 3216 cadence with interpolated pitdies, 
ornaments, or extensions, as in example 82. 
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Example 82. (a) "KhamSn La 5 Ong** (Jtmo) (ms. coil. no. 
375). ' 



3 Chan 



Two sections, the same final cadence: 



o o O 

HC^ B 3 8 6 



HP5i 3 6 3 |5 3 S 8 U 5 3 2 1 2 3 1?^^ Sl S U 



Example 82. (b) "Khom Song Khiuang" (Thao) (ms. coll. no. 
384)' 

3 chan, one section only: 



o + o O 
IM version: HPy-. 3 3 6 (S) 
ZBdwrstan: HP$: 6 3 3 $ 




® 

P 



HPps m « 5 1 3 _ 3 _ I JTTS 1 8 I e^^^IT z:"^-. 



3 5 I 6 8 1 6 S 



I a _ 8 .Us 



3 8 13 6 



E.CODA 

Before closing this chapter, one more matter should 
be discussed — that of the coda. The ryang 

compositions do not have codas for the individual 
compositions; the ryang itself has a coda, which will 
be discussed in tfie next chapter. Of the newer 
vocal-instrumental compositions in the manuscript 
collection only the complete Thao compositions have 
codas; no codas are given for sam chan compositions. 
With one exception all the codas in the 



manuscript collection end on the pitch notated as d 
in Western notation: 

m 

The one exception, which may be a mistake in 
notation, ends on g: 

This pitch is not pitch 1 of the mode of that 
composition, however. 
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During my studies in Banglcok 1 could discover 
no explanation for this characteristic of the codas. 

Because of this feature the final pitch will be 
numbered differently depending on the basic pitch 
level of the composition or the pilch level on which it 
ends. If a composition is on pitch level V, the coda 
ends on pitch I of the mode (mode 1, that is); if on 
low kruat (IV), on pitch 2; if on low phTang ^ (III), 
then pitch 3; if on higli phFang o (VII), then pitch 6, 
and so on. Or often the coda will contain a metabole, 
in which case the final pitdi does not bear the 
relationship to the body of the composition that it 
would otherwise have. Sometimes a coda is short, 
without a metabole, and written for a specific pitch 

Example 83. "Khamfn I-a 9 Ong" (Thao) (Silpakgii Magazine, 
1 (Mar. 1958), 56; and as tauglit to the author). 



level, such as high kruat. if the composition is 
lowered to high phTang 9, a shift roust be made in the 
middle of the coda so that the last |dirase will be on 

the proper pitch level. This caii'^rs a peculiar sense of 
dislocation to the Western e.ir hut apparently causes 
the Thai listener no distress. An c.\anipl£ ol this is 
found in tiie coda to "Khamen La 9 Ong," a 
composition in the Thao variation fonn. The second 
and final section of the chan dio or sliort version is 
shown in example 83 as it occurs on the higii kruat 
level (I) when played by the pTph3t ensemble, and on 
the high phTang y level (VII) as played by the string 
ensembles, followed by the coda. This example also 
illustrates a short coda — here, of only six measures. 



chan dio. 



Section 2: 



o ® o @ o 
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Example 84 is an instance of an even diorter 

coda — four measures. The composition is basically 
in high kruat, though the last phrase (also shown in 
the example) involves a metabole to pitch level V. 

A coda for a composition in low phTang 9 is 
diown in example 85. 

Example 84. "Fha^ Ram Phyng" (3 chan) (ms. ooO. no. 432). 



passages in the "question-answer** technique followeci 

by short climactic passages before the final coda is 
reached. Without the original middle version to which 
this extended version might be compared, it is not 
really possible to say where tiie composition actuaDy 
ends — probably at die point indicated on pitch 2, 



v» rsrsnli « i __(S)|n e~« U _ a _ I's-vuc 




Exunple 8S. **M^ Oiom Ann** (Thao) (mt. ooIL no. 441). 
chandio. 



LPOi - B _ |: 



_ |,_ . _ I. 



_ » 3 1 2 1 7 6 rm I » 1 ill 1 m n 1 1 



Ti . 7 a 8 1 i TS . f ^ S \ a 6 5 3 I226712 T 



T« . 7 a 8 I i TS rm |36 5 3 1226712 




7 6 7 2 5 



S 76712 11 3 2 1 I76S67 6 



Example Hb illustrates a snnewhat more 
elaborate handling of the flnat section of the 
composition itself. The composition is in the 
extended version (3 chan) only; Section Two involves 



the composition being on the low kruat level. The 
first half of the coda ends with the standard 5321 
cadence and the second part on the usual coda finalis, 
pitch 2 in low kruat. 
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Example 86. "Qxom Sum Sawao" (3 dum) (ou. con. no. 360). 
End of Section 2: 



® 



IJCi 



t 

Q 



0 



6 



a 

e 



^C0»* 0 ^ ^ * o © 



1 




1 

e 
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Example 87 illustrates u sliglitly longer coda of a 
ccMnpodtion in hi{^ phTang 9. Codu aie usually of a 
oertain number of complete phrase-units though not 
always an even number — in this example the coda is 
of three phrase-units. Ihis coda also contains a 
metabole. The last two phraae-units seem to lie more 
on the auxiliary low kruat level than on high phTang 
in wliich the body of the composition is written. 

Exanq^ 87. **Bai Khlai^" (3 dun) (nis. cdl. no. 410). 
End of Section 4 





0 








^ 




it "°\n 


0 


t _ 


• - 1 


y — ^ — ^ 

6 n 6 5 1 3 _ 2 — 1 1 


_ 1 _ |s _ 1 


S _S — |s _B _|« 

V^^, f^f\ 1 f'F^ — t — 


HP5: Tt i 5 5 5 

LK: 6 1 2 1 G 1 


i 

0 

r 


1 G 3 


1 

2 1 1 I 


— ■ — -t—p 




/ ---^ — 
' * ' 0- 

5 1 1-. r, Tinr^ I2. 




f 




6 


1 





Some other typical characteristics of codas arc- 
illustrated in the next two examples. In the short 
coda in example 88, in the last four measures is found 

Example 88. "Nang Khiuan" (Thao) (Silpak^n Magazine. 
S (July 1961). 66). 



a rhythmic figua' often used in codas; as here, it is 
frequently combined with a descending and then 
ascending melodic pattern. 
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In this example and in example 89 is illustrated 
the stretto often found in the coda. The ranat ek 
leads off, anticipating, and fauslics before the rest of 
the ensemble. 

Example 89. "Khaek l^opbuiT' (^ilpakgn Magazine, 4 (Sept. 

I960). 83). 

Coda lor ihc 3 chan version: 
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An examination of the above example will show 

that several pitch levels are hinted at. Most codas for 
compositions on high kruat (I) and high phFang y 
(VII) have a metabole to low kruat (IV), and the 
finaUs ispitdi 2 of flie mode on low kruat (IV). Codas 
for compositions on low phTang 9 (III) generally 
remain on that pitch level, and the finalis of the coda 
is pitch 3 of the mode on that level. Compositions on 
high kiuat (I) may remain on that level, and some 
codas — such as the one above on low kruat 
(IV) — may have a suggestion of high kruat (1) in the 
fmal phrase througli the use of the passing tone. 
Although it is theoretically quite possible, 
compositions on high phiimg 9 (VII) generally do not 
have codas that stay unequivocally on that level, 
ending on pitch 6; they usually contain a metabole to 
the fourth below (fifth above) — low kruat 
( IV) — and end on pitch 2 of the mode on that level. 
A composition on high phTang 9 (Vll) having a coda 
ending on pitch 6 of the mode on that level is shown 
in the next chapter, example 94 (pp. 199-204). 

A coda may be as short as one phrase-unit or a 
phrase-unit and a half (six measures), as has been 
illustrated, or may be many phrase-units 
long — generally two, four, six, or eight, though 
occasionally an odd number, such as three, may be 
used. 



F. SUMMARY 

Lack of terminology in Thai defining musical 

concepts in the Thai music system — such as 
**mode," the concept under consideration 
here — used by Thai tiiemselves in verbalizing about 
the theoretical aspects of their music makes the 
formulation and codifying of such musical concepts 



difficult The high degree of organization shown to 

exist in Thai music, however, indicates that such a 
concept as "mode" does exist, though either not so 
liighly developed as in the music of some of 
Thailand's neighbors or, if it once was hi^ify 
developed, having "devolved" as a result of otfier 
concepts having assumed more importance 

A modal practice obtains in Ihai music because 
the music exhibits the several factors considered 
necessary for a modal system to exist: 

1. A nonequidistant pitch supply (sometimes 
relcrred to as a "gapped scale") — represented by the 
ciphers 123 56, which indicate five of the seven 
pitches in the tuning system — is the basis of 
compositions. More or less use is made of the other 
two pitches (4 and 7) as passing tones and to shift the 
mode to a new pitch level, called "metabole.** 

2. A hierarchy of pitches is established in the 
pentatonic modc(s) by the coincidence of certain of 
the pitches with strokes of the ching and by specific 
cadences. Some compositions exhibit a greater degree 
of hierarchical arrangement than others by not using 
all five pitches of the mode at the structural points of 
emphasis. No modal system can be unequivocally 
stated to exist based on the finalis of ccnnpositions, 
similar to what has been reported to have been or to 
be the basis of modal practice in Chinese music. Thai 
traditional compositions do. however, have a 
quadratic structure, and compositions are 
"composed" by combining a number of more or less 
standard melodic species, called here "phrase-units." 
of equal length, in turn made up of two equal halves, 
called here "motives." Fhraae-units are further shown 
to be organized in groups of four, called here 
"phrase-blocks." Each motive, phrase-unit, and 
phrase-block has an underlying pulse of 1 2 3 4, with 
the strongest emphasis on the final pulse. Thil pulse 
onphasis underlies the two motives of a phrase-unit 
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and therefcne may be called a **pulae couplet": 
1234. 

1 2 

Bccau^ie all pulses drive toward the final pulse of the 
group, the flnalis of the composition represents the 
culmination of all the subgroups of pulses and 
therefore may be of no little importance as one of the 
prime indicators of mode in Thai music — if not of 
mode, certainly of mood. 

In Th^ music pitch 1 of the 123 56 mode and 
the S32I cadence, on whatever pitch level, is the 
final is in over half the compositions in the 
representative group of compositions used as the basis 
of this study. Many other compositions in the same 
styte as those wifli a flnalis on pitch 1 contain flie 
5 321 cadence in the final phrase-nnit of the 
composition with an extension to another pilch. If 
this is considered an aspect of "mode 1," then the 
incidence of flie use of mode 1 is much higher. 

3. Secondary characteristics of the proposed 
definition of mode also exist in Thai music: 

(a) Specific melodic species and cadences 

are used. 

(h) A technique of metabole- shifting of 
pitch level — is utilized, bringing into play auxiliary 
pitdi levels (modes, scales, and so forth). 

4. Of seemingly greater importance than modal 
variety demonstrated by a fairly equal number of 
compositions having a finalis on each of the live 
pitches of the pentatonic structure or pitch supply is 
an aspect of Thai music fliat is called here **polarity.** 
The pitches at the end of each half of a majority of 
the "couplets" of pulse groupings are a fil th apart ( or 
a sixth in the case of 1-3 and 3-1, as was explained 
earlier). The most hi^y integrated compositions in 
the Thai traditional repertory are based on and 
unified by the use of specific fifth polarities, as has 
been pointed out in some of the examples in this 
duipter. A composition exploiting the polarity 3-6 
(or 6-3) supported by the polarity 6-2 ( 2-6) with a 
finalis on pitch 6 has an entirely dilierent muud and 
atmosphere than a composition exploiting the 
polarity 1-3 (3-1) supported by 1-5 (5-1) with a 
finalis on pitch 1. Althouizh not so dramatically 
different as these two hypothetical cases, a different 
mood from the first example above (polarities 3-6/6-2 
would be obtained by using the s.uni polarities, but 
reversed — 2-6, supported by 6-3 — with a finalis on 
pilch 2. 



Often different polarities are exploited in 
different sections of a composition, givuig 
variety — and frequently, no matter what polarities 
have been used in the different sections, the final 
phrase-block or even the last two phrase-units will 
converge to the 1-3 or 1-5 polarity, and the 
composition wOl end on pitch 1. 

Although the myn style involves more use of 
pitches 4 and 7. the fifth polarities are still 
prominent. The two mam dilierenccs between simple 
pentatonic Thai style and myn style are in the 
internal structure of the melody — the greater use of 
passing tones in m^n style and in the finalis. which in 
a composition entirely in m^n style is not pitch I but 
pitdi 2 or 6, as will be illustrated in the next chapter. 
The finalis is not the dedding factor in m9n style, 
however, for we have seen in this chapter 
compositions in simple pentatonic Thai style with a 
finalis on pitches 2 and 6. 

The principal identifying features of Thai traditional 
music are: 

1. The tuning system of seven equidistant 

pitches to the octave, a tuning characteristic of no 
other known music system; 

2. Pentatonic modes with more or leas use of the 
oiber two pitches of the tuning system depending on 
which of the two basic styles is being used; 

3. Pilch 1 of the pentatonic structure as a finalis 
in a minority of compositions; 

4. The quadratic structure of the comporitions, 
which are made up of groups of melodic units of 
equal length; 

5. The occurrence of pitches a fifth 
apart — fiftii polarities — at the ends of the two 
halves of a majority of the melodic units, coinciding 
with the structural beats or pulses of the quadratic 
units; 

6. The use of the hand cymbals, the ching, to 
ma rk off the metrical structural points of tiie melodic 

units; 

7. Tin ensembles of instnmients, the sound 

texture of which is the result of the particular 
function of individual instniments within the 
ensemble, the total sound texture differing from that 
of ensembles of the other gong-chime cultures in 
Southeast Asia. 
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Chapter V 

Fornis and Compositional Techniques 



Composition in Thai music for the most pait has been 
more a matter of arranging existing material than 
creating new, original compositions. As one result, to 
honor and remember composers as such has not been 
a longstanding tradition. Most of the oldest 
compositions in the repertory are anonymous. With 
changing custom somewhat in the late ninetecntti and 
twentieth centuries, however, for more recent 
compositions the composer or "arranger" is often 
known. 

A.R^NG 

The oldest compositions in the Thai repertory, of 
traditional instrumental music are those grouped 
together in what might be called "suites" — in Thai, 
"ryang." The age of these rijiling is not known 
exactly; since ITiai musicians say they are "old," 
most if not all were probably put together m the 
nineteenth century. Some of the compositions 
themselves in the ryling may well be survivals from 
the eigliteenth centuiy or even earlier. 

In the manuscript collection (discussed in 
Chapter I) twenty-nine ryang have been notated; 
Others are said to have existed but to have been lost. 
In fioimer times when ceremonies or functions took 
place in the royal households in which Buddhist 
monks usually participated, the ensemble belonging 
to the household was expected to furnish music 
during the time before tiie monks arrived and the 
ceremony starteJ. Gradually certain compositions 
began to be played together as a group and thus 
became associated as a unit, being unitied by a 
common tempo or formal structure, a mutual general 
style and mood, similar titles, or titles referring to 
similar objects.' Though the unifying factor in many 
suites is clear, in some it is not. 



The compositions in a ryang are grouped into 

divisions according to tempo, with the number of 
compositions in each tempo varying from one ryang 
to anotho'; most ryang are cloMed witfi a standard 
"farewell" song, called in Thai "La," which also 
varies slightly. The ry;mg generally have three main 
divisions — in slow (prop kai), medium (.s^ng mai), 
and fast tempo (phlGng reo) — flie dung patterns for 
which were illustrated in Chapter II (pp. 41-42). 
Some ryang, however, have compositions in only one 
or two tempos; whether tlus is the true form of the 
particular ryang or it was not notated completely is 
not known. 

Since the decline of the royal households (1932) 
occasions for playing the ryang are rare, and few 
musicians today know any of them or anything about 
them. During the two years 1 was in Bangkok, 1 heard 
only two ryang — the shorter, simpler type — played, 
at one of the ceremonies still observed. 

A tabulation of the structural make-up of the 
ryang is given in chart 29. 

The chart can be summarized as follows: 



Content: 

prop kai only 

syng mai only 

phlciig reo only 

prop kai and 
syng mai only 

syng mai and 
phleng reo only 

all three tempos 



Number of ryang: 

3 
3 
2 

1 

1 

19 



180 
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No. of compositions In each tempo No. ofrgang 



prop 
lol 


•4ng 
taH 


phlSng 
reo 


"La" 


of that type 


0 


0 


11 


0 




0 


0 


12 


0 




0 


3 


0 


0 




0 


4 


0 


0 




i. 1.1 0 




0 


8 


1 




» 


1 


1 


1 




4 


1 


2 


1 




1 


1 


3 


1 




1 


1 


3 


:i 




' 


2 


0 


0 






2 


2 


2 






2 


3 


1 






» 


1 


1 






4 


0 


0 






4 


1 


1 






4 


2 


1 






S 


1 


1 






S 


2 


1 






6 


5 


2 


0 (rua) 




7 


0 


0 






S 


1 


4 







toM 29 



(* This rySng it incomplete in the manuscript copy; 
the ching pirt is inissing, so it is nut clear what (he lurmal 
structure is. However, in comparing some of the 
compositions in this ryang with the Thao versions thnt were 
created from them, it is probahle that theorieinals were in 
theS^Ugmi tempo, thout'h ihc pussibihty that lliL-y were 
in prop kai roust nut be excluded. Whatever the 
interpretation. It Is the only r^g with only dtm 
compositions, all in the same tempo.) 

Chart 29. Classification of ryang. 

As can be seen from the tabulation in chart 29, 
the ryang vary greatly despite a so-called standard or 
"ideal^* form: aside from the two types for each of 
which several ryang exist, every ryang is a sini^ one 
of its type. 



Compositions in tlie prop kai and syng inai 
tempos are much like the compositions discussed in 
the previous chapter, except that they perhaps vary 
somewhat more and many of them are longer. The 
phleng reo sections in the ryang are much longer than 
die Chan dio (fast) sections of the Thao compo^tlons 
(to be discussed diortly), though the tempo and ching 
structure are the same. The reason is that thi' chan 
dio are a reduction from a specific number of 
measures originally existing, while the phleng reo are 
a composition or series of compositions formuig a 
climax section to a suite of compositions. The phleng 
reo compositions generally roach a level and intensity 
of true virtuoso style; they make a fitting climax to 
the series of tempo changes from slow to fast broken 
suddenly at the end for the final "La," sixteen 
measures long, phiyed in the initial slow prop kai 
tempo. 

The longest ryang composition is "Tao Kin Phak 

Bung," the first and only composition in prop kai in 
the ryang of the same name — it has six hundred and 
eighty-four measures exclusive of repeats. The 
diortest composition actually having a specific name 
is only eight measures long, but it iS not really an 
independent composition: the title indicates that it Is 
to be played as the conclusion or coda to the 
preceding composition. The average lengtii for most 
compositions in the ryang is fort\ tn sixty measures. 
Long compositions are generally broken up into 
sections, in come cases indicated in the manuscript; 
odier compositions are not so marked but are divided 
by repeat signs. Since these compositions are on the 
whole longer than those considered in the last 
chapter, a good deal more repetition is found in 
them — often long passages within a section, or even 
whole sections, may be repeated at another pitch 
level. A good deal more use of metabole is also 
characteristic of the ryang compositions. But aside 
from these structural differences, the style of music is 
i l ntical to that dealt with in the previous chapter. 
Compositions using a simple 123 5o piich puttcrn, 
pitdi supply, or mode are present, as well as 
compositions in royn style. 

Other than the occasional repeats of phrase-units 
of one section in anotlier section and the repeat of a 
complete section at another pitch level, the general 
style of the ryang compositions is through-composed, 
with liberal use of similar motives or melodic species. 
Other than cadences that are sometimes identical at 
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the end of each section (thougti just as often 
different), die Thai forms do not exhibit the rounded 

quality of Western forms, so many of which return to 
material stated at the beginning of the composition 
(or part of a composition, such as a movement of a 
symphony) after a section of contrasting material. 

Generally the r^g is known by the name of its 
first composition — or. occasionally, its most 
important composition if other than the first.^ 

"L3" (FareweU Song) 

To show the amount of variability allowable in Thai 
traditional compositions without destroying the 

identity of a composition, the nineteen versions of 
tlie main melody of the final composition, "La," will 
be discussed as it appears in the manuscript copies of 
the various ryang with which it is used. The pitch 
outline is in chart 30. 



o 


+ 


o 0 


3 


6 


6 (2)2 


1 


3 


6 (3)3 


2 
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2 6 


1 


6 


3(1)1 



Chart 30. Pitch outline — "Li" (Farewell Song), prop kai 
structure. 

In the first, second, and last phrasenmits a 
variation in the pitch used among the different 

versions is found on the second unaccented ching 
stroke, but on all other ching strokes the pitches are 
identical in all versions even though the melodies for 
tfiat mothre or phrase vary 

Two main types of variation are to he found, 
and further, variations of these two types exist; in 
example 90 the main variation types have been 
labded "A** and "B," and the various versions of each 
measure are numbered with Arabic numerals. Each 
measure differing in any detail is noiated separately. 
One veision, labeled **€,'* has a final cadence 
different from the two maui versions. 

Of the versions of each measure, one fe used 
more than any other. Taking these measures, an 
"ideal" "La" could be created as shown in example 
91. 



No one version in aiiy ryang is exactly like this 
"ideal." In Appendix B the actual version of each 
"La** is given by indicating the letter and number of 
each version of each measure from example 90 which 
is used in each "La." 

B.THAO 

The Thao or variation form already mentioned in 
preceding chapters is a unique handling of the 
variation form, incorporating specific and 
characteristic uses of the principles of augmentation 
and diminution. 

The technique of Thao composition arose in the 
late nineteenth century and reached its height 
probably in the twentieth century during the reigns 
of Rama VI and Rama Vll (from about 1910 to 
1930). Because royal patrons often took their ovm 
musicians along when visiting otiier royal households, 
a spirit of friendly rivalry grew up among resident and 
visiting musicians. Soon definite contests were 
arranged. Besides rivalry as to which ertsemble could 
play the best and which solo players could 
demonstrate the most skill as virtuosos, 
musician-composers began to devise special works for 
these contests. In about the middle of tiie nineteenth 
century^ they began in earnest to conduct their 
adaptation and rearrangement of existing 
compositions according to specific rules so that tte 
original compositions would be difflcult to ascertain; 
hundreds of these "new" compositions were created. 
If an opposing group of musicians failed to identify 
the original composition, it lost face as well as the 
contest. Great lengths were resorted to by groups to 
try to discover in advance what rival groups were 
going to play for a contest — spies tried to get into 
rival households or were sent to loiter nearby in the 
hope of overhearing a rehearsal. If one team's 
composition could be discovered beforehand the 
other team could compose another version of the 
same composition, and after the opposing team had 
played its version they could counter with thetrs. 
From all reports this subterfuge fortunately was never 
other than friendly and only the end result of 
entertainment and fun was desired. 

The Thao technique (and fomi) is b.iscJ on two 
main principles: (1) the technique ot augmentation 
and diminution of a given composition, and (2) the 
constant doubling of tempo — that is, doubling the 
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Exainple 91. "Lr*("i<bal" form). 
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number of ching strokes plm measure, which gives a 
feeling of doubling tlic tempo. These two principles 
in themselves are neither new nor revolutionary, but 
the way the Thai have used them to create a speciHc 
form In unique. Because of the custom in Thai music 
not to create new and original compositions, this 
technique of composing was and is adjnuabiy suilcd 
to the Thai music system and customs. 

Let us look at the process in general outline. An 
already existing composition — usually an old 
traditional one, or perhaps one that might be 
considered a folksong, or sometimes a simple melody 
borrowed from a neighboring country — is selected, 
and an "augmented" and a "diminished" version of ii 
are composed. Because of the limit of available 
material scmiB old compositions were used by m<»e 
than one composer, but cencrally one version was 
considered superior and remained in the repertory 
while the otheis were sooner or later abandoned. 
Occasionally a Thao has divisions composed by 
different composers, or one composer's version will 
be used for the first playing and anodier composer's 



version for the repeat. Sometimes if a composer 

composed only the augmented, or extended, 
version - which was ail that was played when the 
style first became popular for contests — a later 
composer may have added the short, diminished 
version so that the whole Thao with three complete 
divisions might be played. 

When the style first arose only the augmented or 
extended version was played for the contest, for 
naturally if this were followed by the original 
composition the rival group would recognize it. But 
after the extended version had once been played, if it 
was popular the composer might then make a short 
version and tlic complete Thao could be played on 
subsequent occasions. 

11k composition selected as a basis for a Thao 
generally has one to three sections. Fach section 
contains a number of measures thai is usually a 
multiple of foun it is usually sixteen measures long, 
although some are eight to twelve and others 
twenty-four to thirty-two. Whatever the original 
length, the extended version must cover twice the 
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number of measures. This is why a section of sixteen 
measures seems an ideal length, the resulting 
extended version of fhirty-two measures seeming long 
enough for artistic and aesthetic purposes — a greater 
length is unwiekly. ;m(i if llic complete Thao is 
played it is regarded as being too long for truly 
pleasurable listening. A few Thao compositions exist, 
however, well-known and still popular, the sections of 
whoso extended versions are longer than thirty-two 
measures. For example, one of the famous Thao 
compositions of Rama VII, "RatrT Pradap Dao,** has 
two sections whose extended versions are each 
forty-eight measures long. It should be pointed out 
here that each instrumental section is generally 
repeated and is also preceded by a vocal section 

(accompanied only by the rhythmic percussion 
instruments) of the same length; thus the complete 
composition is much longea* ttian a simple adding 
togetiier of die sin^e instnunental sections would 

indicate. A complete short Thao in performance lasts 
from ten to fifteen minutes and a long one twenty to 
thirty. 

After the composition has been selected on 

which the Thao set is to be composed, the composer 
changes the ching pattern to song mai if it is not 
already that. Then he examines the pitdies fdling on 
die accented ching strokes (at the beginning of each 
measure in Western notation). In the extended 
version these pitches will occur twice as far apart, at 
the b^inning of even-numbered measures starting 
witii nwasure two, as illustrated m the following 
diagram: 



What occurs between these points is up to the 
composer, and here his creative ingenuity is brouglu 
into play: he must create mu^c in the style and mood 
of the original composition with these orijiinal pitches 
occurring both smoothly and naturally in the melody 
and coinciding with the proper ching strokes. 

Often the composer retains certain outstanding 
motivic phrases of the original at important structural 
points, as illustrated in example 92. which gives the 
music for the ching strokes and key pitches shown in 
the diagram above. 

In this example the composer has chosen to 
retain the initial thao on pitch 6 (This incidentally 
ties in with the final cadence 3216 and helps to unify 
the ccHnposition as well as ghre it, to the Western ear, 
a "minor," "melancholy" quality. If a mode 6 exists 
in Thai music this composition is in that mode, 
although many passages in the body of the 
composition for contrast modulate — in the 
fundamental meaning of the word — to mode 1 (on 

high phTang 9). After the thao the composer has 
inserted entirely new music to fill the required 
number^of measures up to the "half-cadential" 
motive 5ir5ll2|3, which he has transferred intact 
from the original composition to the extended 
version. The new music consists of ascending and 
descending passages usmg all ftve pitches of the 
pcntatonic mode 1 (123 56 1) and/or mode 6 (6 123 
56) on high phTang ^, centered first around pitch 6 
and then around pitch 1. These passages are in the 
general s^le and mood of the original composition. 
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Example 92. "IChamen U 0 Ong" (Thao) (£<Vpa^^n Magazine, 
1 (March 19SB), SO; ms. coll. no. 375). 

(Beginning of Section 1) (measusB nuniben above ttafO 



(N.B. These two versions are, of cout&e, played not 
simultaneously but successively; they are shown here one 
under the other for comparison.) 
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In the short, contracted version the same process 
is followed in reverse — diminution rather than 
augmentation: tfie pitches on the ® strokes in flie 
oiiginal, middle version which cover a space of four 
measures now are compacted into two measures, 
falling at the beginning and middle of each. In 
diagram and notation tiiis is as follows: 

The conq>osition used for lUustratiQn here 



presents a rather ideal example of the Thao technique 
in that the four pitches occurring at structural points 
in tiie origmal (6-6-1-3) are transferred intact to boUi 
the extended and short versions. As might be 
expected in a highly developed music, there are 
exceptions to such rigid structural formulas. Indeed, 
when a composer feels a phrase is appropriate for the 
music with which he is dealing, he is in a sense tmder 
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aesthetic compulsion to use that phrase whether it 
embodies the oonect pitch at the specific structural 

point or not. These deviations arc more the exception 
than the rule, however, and though they may occur 
on die unaocmted dilng strokes in the extended and 
short veraons, they laiely occur on the first accented 

ching stroke. Almost never docs a deviation occur on 
the second accented ching stroke (accompanied by 
the gong in the extended version), which is a crucial 
cadential point. A deviation here would destroy the 
unity of the Thao. Some of these deviations will be 
pointed out as they occur- in later examples. 

In brief, the construction of a Thao may be 
described as follows: the pitches used at the ends of 
the first two phrase-units of the original composition 
(second and fourth measures) become the pitches at 
tiie ends of tiie first two pluase-units of the extended 
version (four measures each); and the pitches at the 
ends of the second and fourth phrase-units in the 
original version (fourth and eighth measures) become 
the middle and end pitches of measures two and four 
of the short version. They may be shown more clearly 
in diagram form. Chart 31 shows the first section of 
"Nok Khao Khamae,'"' composed by Luang Pradit 
Phai Ry (Syn Silapabanleng), m skeletal form with 
only the pitches on the structural ching strokes 
indicated for the original and short versions but all 
chirig-stroke pitches indicated for the extended 
version. 



Some of the shorter compositions from the ryang 
which have been used as bases for Thao compositions 
will now be examined. 

The prop kai division of the ryang known as 
f^Sk Sai (ms. colL: Ruing 1 2), according to the list 
m the Department of Fine Arts, consists of three 
compositions. The names for the first two are 
missing, and the point at which the second one begins 
is not indicated in the manuscript; the third 
composition is designated as "Khaek Sai." It is 
notated in low phTanj! y (IV), and this pitch level is 
retained for the entire Thao. The ryang composition 
has two sections of one phrase-block each ui the prop 
kai structure. In order for the composition to be used 
as a middle version in syng chan form, the metrical 
structure is changed to the syng mai pattern. Nothing 
else is changed, however; the music remanis the same 
(except for occasional minor changes such as thao 
fill-ins and so forth). The original pitch outline of the 
ryang composition is shown in chart 32. 



Middle vxTslon 
o|G "|0 o|CD ojO 



Short '.vrsion 




*Vertical lines indicate measure. 



Giart 3 1 . Pitch outline — "Nok Khao KhamSe" (Thao). 
(ms-coU. no. 381). 
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the pitches on all the ching strokes, accented and 
unaccented, in the prop kai pattern become the 
pitches on ching-gong strokes in the syng mai pattern; 
that is, the first phrase-unit in prop kai in chart 32: 

|o 1^ |o lo 

6 6 6 1 



becomes, in s^ng mai: 



(N.B. In Section 1 the thao on pitch 6 is changed to pitch S 

and in Section 2 pitch 5 is changed to pitcli 1 for the 
repeat, the thau in (he repeat being a cuntinuation ol the 
final pitch of the section.) 

Chart 32. Pilch outline — '"IChack Sai" (Ryang 12. 3rd 
oompontion of 3 ui prop kai division). 

Whoi the pattern is changed to S9ng mai, ttie 
chiitg^ng strokes are doubled — in the pitch outline 



o I® o o I® o I® 

6 6 6 1 



Both patterns cover only four measures, as has been 
explained. The song mai version now becomes as 
shown in tiie pitch outline given for the entire Thao 
in chart 33. 
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'Substituted for phrase-unit one for the repeat. 

Chart 33. Fitch outline — "Khalk Sai" (Thao), (nis. coll. 
no. 329.) 
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In this chart of structural pitches tlic 
;irr;in«omcnt of siini cfuiti and syng chan give the 
impression that the two arc identical, it must be 
remembered, however, that one line of numbers in 
ttiis chart in sam dian covers four measures of music, 
while one line in syng chan (and chan dio) covers 
only two measures. It is set up this way to show 
clearly the correspondence of pitches among the 
three divisions. 

Frequently the first phrase-unit will be varied 
for the repeat of a section. In the first section of syng 
chan in this composition the phrase-unit used for the 
rcpi-at 5 6 5) is used for the extended version (5 5 
1 5) botli tmies (that is, the structural pitches 5—5 
are used); but in chan dio the first ver^on of the first 
phrase-unit of $9ng chan (6 1 2 1 ) is used. 

A few deviations occur in this Thao: ir: tlie last 
phrase-unit of the first section the original version has 
pitch 1 on die penultimate ® stroke, while in the 
extended version fliis is changed to pitch 3 (on the 
penultimate accented ching stroke). However, this is 
not a primary structural point, and variation here is 
not unusual. In the second phrase-block of the first 
section of tlie short version, rather than retain the 
primai-v structural pitches (2-2-3-1, the + strokes of 
syng chan) for the first two phrase-units, the 
composei^rranger used pitches of die entire second 
phrase-unit, 1-3-3-1. The same also holds true for the 
last two phrase-units of the section, as well as lor the 
last two phrase-units of Section Two. At the end of 
the first phrase-block of Section Two (phrase-unit 
four), instead of the theoretically correct pitehcs 2 
and 3, the last two pitches of the phrase unit (3 and 
5) are used. This is a rather common occurrence: the 
cadence at this point in syng chan is moved intact to 
chan dio, and instead of subjecting the phrasc-unit in 
syng chan to the process of diminution, the first iialf 
of the phrase-unit is discanled and tiie entire second 
half of the phrasc-unit. with the cadence, used as is. 

The notation for this Thao is shown in example 
93, using a four-part open score so that 
cross^livisional comparisons may be seen more easily. 



The composition "Anu" is the only one in the 

syng mai division of R^iiit; ^liTii Sue Mai (R\pins 16). 
The compositions in this ryang are Chinese in style, 
indicated by the word **dh'm" — the Thai word for 
"China" — in the title. This ryang contains three 
compositions in the prop kai division, this single syng 
mai composition, the phleng reo division, and the 
final "La." As is often the case, the phleng reo 
division is not sepai it .1 into separate compositions 
with names; the whole division is designated "phleng 
reo." 

In the ryang, **Anu" is played and notated at the 
high kruat level (I). The pitch outline appears in chart 
34. 
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N.B. The last two i^iiaaMintti Of tfie two sections are the 
same , this often occuis in Thai compotitions as a unifying 

technique. 

Chart 34. Pitch outline — "Anu" (sSng mai from Ruanc 
16), ms. edL no. 1 11 . ' ~ 

Instead of the high kruat level (I) of ttie r^ng 

version of "Anu," for the Thao version it is 
transposed down to the low kruat level (IV). Since 
the original composition is already in the syng mai 
pattern, the metrical pattern need not be altered for 
its use in the syng chan position in the Thao. The 
essential structural pitches for the first four 
idirase-units are: 
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Here, as in tiie pitch oufline for **Nok Khao 
Khamae" given eatlier (chart 31), only the essential 

structural pitches are indicated. The accompanying 
pitch outline for the full Thao version ol "Anu," 
shown in chart 35, is more complete: the pitdies on 
all 9 strokes in tiie middle and short versions are 
given. This more complete outline is presented in 
order to show that in some compositions many 
pitches in addition to the essential structural ones are 
retained from version to veision, a procedure that 
naturally makes for a more tjgjitly knit and unified 
composition. 



at die top covers a space of four measures in the 
extended version as notated in Western notation, but 
only two measures in the middle and short versions, 
the same amount of time is required to play tour 
measures in each version. The music in each 
succeeding version is collapsed into half ttie number 
of measures of the preceding — for example. 32 16 
- 8 — and the chint' strokes in each succeeding 
version are increased lo twice the number per 
measure. Therefore, although the same amount of 
playing time is required to cover the four measures in 
each version, each succeeding version lasts half as long 
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Attention is again drawn to the following factor: 
although in the above diagram the ching-gong pattern 



'Vertical lines ate bar lines indicating measures. 

Chart 35. Pitch outline — "Anu" (Thao), ma. CoU. no. 



as the preceding because it is half the number of 
measures long. For example: 
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The structural pitches occur twice as far a|>art in 
sam chan as in the original, a phrase-unit in syng chan 
being two measures lonii and in sam chan four 
measuies. in chan dio the phrase-unit is one measure, 
hdf as long as in syng chan. The ratio then is 
4:2: 1 — 2 doubled and 2 halved. 

The © pattern does not follow this same ratio, 
and one must not confuse the two patterns. The ratio 
of ching strokes, however, is the same — doubled 
between adfoinhig patterns — two per measure in 
syng mai. one per measure in prop kai. and four per 
measure in phleng reo (and chan dio). But in song 
mai, instead oi tbs gong occurring on every omer 
accented diing-stroke — oH* o|9(which would be tiie 
theoretically correct pattern if the prop kai pattern 
were played twice as fast) — it occurs with every 
accented ching-strolce, o|® o|®. The phleng reo (chan 
dio) pattern follows the theoretically correct pattern: 
tiie syng mai pattern is doubled, o@o|6^. 

In tfie brief historical survey of the development of 

the Thao form given eariier in this chapter, it was 
mentioned that the same original composition was 
sometimes used by more than one composer as the 
basis of a Thao composition. Two versions of the 
same compositicm will now be examined. 

The ryang called Khamen Kai (Ryang 8) consists 
parUy ui three prop kai compositions: "KJiaiucn 
Yai,** "Khamen Nyi,*' and **Kham9n Kliing" (ms. coU. 
nos. 61, 62, and b7>) — the words \ ai. iiyi. and klang 
mean basically "large," "small," and "medium," 
respectively. (This method of labeUng sets of three 
compositions also occurs hi a few other ryang, but 
the three words as used here a'fer not to the length or 
importance of the compositions but to tribal or 
ethnic groups.) The first two compositions (Yai and 
N^i) are of average length, sixty-four measures, and 
are different from each other; the third (Klang) is half 
that length, thirty-two measures, and is made up of 
material from the first two. The rest of tiie ryang 
consists of one syng mai composition and a phleng 
reo and "La" finale. This phleng reo composition or 
division is one of the few with a specific name; it is 
called, picturesquely, "The Fruit-bat (or Flying Fox) 
Eats Bananas." 

This ryang, and Ryang Khack Sai described 
earlier, are both of the type shown in chart 29 for 
which there are five examples, structured as 3-1-1-1. 
In ttie manuscript collection of Thai compositions 



there is a sam chan version of "Khamen Yai" (ms. 
coll. no. 378), based on tiie composition from the 

ri^ng. Another composition — called "Khamile 
Thorn" (ms. coll. no. 382) — whose pitch outline 
resembles tiiat of "Khamin Yai** was found on 
further investigation to be indeed based on the same 
ryTing composition. The word "kluimcn. " as was 
explained, is the Thai version of the word written in 
Roman letters as "Khmer** (pronounced "k'mare" in 
English). As discussed in Chapter I, the Khmer people 
were the inhabitants of Angkor in what is now 
northwestern Cambodia; their culture reached a high 
state of development betwem 800 and 1450, at 
about which time they were finally conquered by tiie 
Thai The Thai pronunciation of "Khmer," because 
of the requirements of the language, must be 
"khamen" — a final "r" sound does not exist in 
spoken Thai, being replaced by the "n" sound. The 
word kfitinioi'frl ]< another Thai word for "Khmer." 
The word thorn is listed in the Thai dictionary as an 
adjective derived from the Cambodian language 
meaning "big" or "large." The two titles are therefore 
synonymous. This technique for duplicating with 
other words an existing title is frequently found 
among Thai compositions. 

These two aim dian compositions, based on this 
same ryang composition, are examples of 
compositions played only in the extended version; 
they are not followed by the origuial composition, 
nor is there any short version. 

The original composition in the ryang has four 
sections. The first half of Section One is in high kruat 
(I), and the second half shifts to low kruat (IV) by 
me;in^ of ;i pivot pitch — pitch 5 in high kruat 
becoming pitch 2 in low kruat. Section Two remains 
in low kruat except for a four>measure thao in the 
middle of ttie section whidi is possibly a metabole 
back to high kruat. Section Three returns to high 
kruat. Section Four is Section Three transposed to 
low kiuat. 

The orighial composition exhibits a peculiarity 

in the colotomic structure also found in at least one 
other ryang: the first ©stroke in the prop kai pattern 
falls on the second full measure of the score. Since 
the prop kai division ends on a 0 stroke at the 
conclusion of a regular four-measure phrase-unit, the 
lirst phrase-unit is altered or defective and the 
melody starts m the middle of the phrase-unit ui 
relati(m to tiie colotomy. The two missmg beginning 
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Chart 36. Pitch outline — "Khamen Yai" and "Khamae 
Thoni" (Ryang and 3 dun). 
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measures are supplied at tiieend by repeatii^g ihe last 
two measures of the section or with a thao; in this 
way the colotomic structure is filled out and 
completed. 

The ryang composition is in the prop kai 
pattern, so Hiis must first be replaced witii the s^ng 
mai pattern to make the composition into syng chan. 
In composing the extended version the two measures 
at the end of the section of the ryang composition 
were considered to exist at die beginning, as they do 
when the section is repeated; that is. the final + 
stroke of the ryluig composition becomes the first 0 
stroke of tlie extended version, as can be seen from 
the pitch outline in chart 36. The extended versions 
are laid out evenly with two phrase-blocks in each 
section. The pitch level is also changed for the 
extended versions, both of which are basically on the 
high vHamg 9 level (VII). Also, as is usual in extmded 
versions, more use is made in them ofmetabole than 
in the original composition; in fact, in the first section 
of the sam chan version that retains the original name a 
clever technique is used hi the metabole: the same 
pitches, soundwise. of the original are retained in the 
extended version, but the Junctional position of the 
pitch in relation to the mode on the new pitch level is 
different - the structural pitches in the first two 
phrase-units of the original composition are HK 
1-1-1-S (the pitches occurring on the accented ching 

Strokes of the prop kai pattern). In the extended 

version the first pitch 1 is retained at the end of an 
introductory thao one phrase-unit long. The next 
three 0 strokes in the extended version liave the 
pitches 5-5-2 when they are analyzed all on high 
phlang 9 without a metabole. What actually happens 
here is that a metabole is made to the pitch level a 
fifth above, high phiang ^ (Vil) to low kruat (IV), 
and the pitches S«5«2 in high ph&ng $ are tdentiol in 
sound to the pitches 1-1-5 on low kruat. At the end 
of the section the melody returns to the original pitch 
level (high phlang and the last two structural 
pitches— 2 and 1 — are on the original starting pitdi 
leveL 

In "Khamafe Thorn," on the other hand, no 
metabole is used in Section One — it remains on high 
idiTang § fluouchout the section. This composition 
was probably written after the other extended version, 
the reasoning being that the composer-arranger has 
used for his structural pitches in Section One not 
those of the original composition — 1-1-1-5 



1-5-2-1 — but those of '*Khamen Yai** (3 chan), 

analyzed on only high phTang ^ throughout — 1-5-5-2 
.S-2-2-1 (with one deviation in the second phrase-unit 
of phra.se-bIock two where pitch 2 is replaced by its 
fifth, pitch 6), shown in tia pitch outline in chart 36 
in the siin lc column headed "HPponly" to the right 
of "Khamen Yai" (3 chan). The same thing happens 
in Sections Two and Three. Tills might be called a 
Thai method of parodying another composition or 
composer's work, not in a derogatory way. but to 
show subtlety and add interest to the composition. 

In the original composition Section Three is on 
the original starting pitch level, high kruat, and 
Section Four is Section Three transposed down a 
fifth to low kruat. In "Khamen Yai" {?> chan) Section 
Three is shifted to the auxiliary level, low kruat, and 
Section Four is Section Three now on flte home level 
of high ph'ang 9. In "Khamae Thom" Section Three 
is on the home level, high phlang y. while Section 
Four is Section Three transposed down a llfth to low 
phiang y. 

In the pitch outlines in chart 36 the few 

deviations in the essential structural pitches can be 
seen. One instance should be especially pointed out: 
in Section Pour of **Khami% Thorn" tiie 
introductory thao phrase-unit is missing in the 
manuscript. The section, therefore, starts on 
phrase-unit two and the first pliruse-block is deficient, 

having only three phrase-imits. The thao phrase-imit 

appears at the end of the section and so occurs in the 
repeat. Pertiaps the most interesting feature here is 
that, contrary to the technique mentioned above of 
using the same sounds, but on an auxiliary pitch level, 
at this point the stRictural pitch numbers are those of 
the basic pitch level of tlie extended version (iiigh 
phTang y), but the melody of ttie section is on the 
auxiliary pitch level a fifth below — low phTang 9. In 
low phTang 9 these pitches, 1-6-6-2 2-6-5-1 in high 
phTang 9, have the numbers 5-3-3-6 6-3-1-5. Only 
three pitches are involved here: 3, 5, and 6 in low 
phiang 9, which are 6, 1, and 2, respectively, in high 
phTang 9. This technique of what might be called 
musical double entendre shows another example of 
the ingenuity of some of the Thai composers. 

The treatment of the final cadence in each 
extended version is noteworthy. In "Khamen Yai" (3 
chan) the final cadence is the usual 5321 in open 
position followed by the coda for the section, 
1-1-2-1, which leads into the coda of the entire 
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composition. This coda contains seven phrase-units 
and is one of the few final codas of a composition in 
high phTang o which stays on that pitch level for the 
entire coda, ending on pitch 6, ratiier than 
progressing through a metabole and ending on pitch 2 
in low phlang y. In "Khamae Thorn" the final 
cadence of the composition, as well as of the 
appended thao phrase-unit, is 2-1-6-5 in closed 
position in low phTang The cssenti;il structural 
pitches, however, are those of higli phlang ^, and 
th«refoie the composition actiudly eoda on pitch 1 of 
fliat pitch level. As was pointed out when this 
composition was used for illustration in the previous 
chapter (pp. 141 ff.), tltis is a unifying device. 

In the notation for the three compositions in 
example 94 the numbers above the staff indicate the 
measures. The numbers in sqiuires between the staves 
of the two extended versions at measures 4, 8, 12, 16, 
and so forth indicate the essential structural pitches 
at these points — two numbers sometimes appear in 
these boxes because, though the pitch is the same, 
two pitch levels are involved, as reference to the pitch 
outline will show. The numbers for the pitches for 
the prop kai version appear beneath tiie staff for that 
version. 

The three compositions often do not coincide in 
pitch level; care must be taken not to confuse the 
pitdies as indicated by notes on the Western staff. A 
convenient procedure is to treat HK (high kruat) as 
the key of G. IIP^ (high phTang y) as ^he key of F, 
LK (low kruat) as the key of C, and LP^ (low phTang 
9) as tfie key of and tranqiose as one would in 
reading a Western orchestral open score in which the 
parts for the instruments are not all written at 
concert pitch. 

Sections Three and Four of "KhamSn Yai'* (3 
chan) may be compared by consulting exaiiq»le 94. 

Besides the ingenious handling of the structural 

pitches, attention should be drawn to a few other 
features found in these compositions which are 
characteristic of Tliai music. 

The melody of "KhamSn Yai" (3 chan) is in the 

simple Thai style; it pnv.Tcsses at a fairly even pace 
with the eighth note being the basic pulse and with a 
few running passages in sixteenth notes for contrast. 
The melody of "Khamae Thom," on the other hand, 
is much slower in fooling, accomplished by the use of 
longer note values played in the kry style (that is, 



with rolls, indicated by tiiree lines on die note stems 

in the notation in e.x. 94). 

In "Khamcn Yai" (3 chan) the final cadence is 
in open position for each section; in "Khamae Thom** 
the closed position is used. The last two phrase-units 

of Sections One and Two are the same; this is also 
true of Sections Three and Four since the contplcte 
sections are identical. 

Occasionally moti\L^ .ire transferred from one 
version to another, particularly a thao and cadential 
sections. 

Some examples of standard sam chan 
^irase-units of four measures e]q»anded from syng 
chan phrase-units of two measures are found in these 
compositions. In Section Two in measures four to six 
in prop kai, the phrase m both prop kai and syng mai 
patterns would be as shown in exan^le 95. 

Example 95. 




fcoptai: UE: 6 3 

o 9*9 

LK: 3 e e 3 



It was pointed out earlier that phrase-units for 
the extended version consisthig of a pair of two 

ciphers representing the inten'al of a fifth, mirrored, 
as in the form shown above, 3-6-6-3, are very 
common in Thai music. Likewise, the expanded form 
of this phrase as used in "Khamen Yai*' (3 chan) at 
this point — Section Two, measures eight to 
twelve — is one of the standard melodic species of 
That music (ex. 96). 

In "Khamib Thom** several of the typical 
ornaments are notated. 

The examples examined so far in this chapter have 
been of compositions basically in the simple Thai 
pentatonic style An example of a full Thao 
composition in myn style will now be discussed. 

The original composition entitled "Khaek Tyi 
My" is the second of two compositions in the s^ng 
mai division of R^ang M^n PIdeng (Ryiing 3). All the 
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compositions in the Ryang (except the final "La") 
arc in rn^n style: four in the prop kai division, ffie 
two in s^ng mai, and the nondifferentiated phlcng reo 
division. The final **Li" is one of (he standard 
versions. 

An examination of many of the phleng reo 
sections shows that they ordinahly have no thematic 
connection witii the test of the ccunpositions hi the 
ryang. Ripmg M^n Pldeng, however, is an exception: 
the first part of the phleng reo division is a short 
version of "Khaek Tyi My," thus both the middle and 
short versions of tiie composition already existed. Alt 
that was needed for a full Thao was tiie extended 
version (and the vocal sections). 

The extended version for "Khaek Tyi M^" was 
composed in 1929 by Montii Tiamote, head musician 
of the music section of ttie Department of Fme Arts, 
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already mentioned in previous chapters. The 

complete Thao of this composition has been printed 
in the Siipakon Magazine, published by the 
Department of Fine Arts, in the issue for November 
1960 (vol. 4, no. 4>. Witti the notation was induded a 
brief commontan,' fin Thai), portions of whidi are 
quoted here in my translation: 

The middle and short versions of this Thao ;iro old 
Thai compositions, being part of the old suite, Ryang M^n 
Pldeng (syng mai and phlSng reo divisions). Both verdons 
have a baric melody suitable for that particular use. Later, 
the ndddle version ivas sometimes used in the khon and 
lakhon dramaa, generally in itic parts where the actor began 
to cnange hit posture or action-movement, such as entering, 
leaving, or aamming a diaguite. 

In 1929 I made an extended version of the 
composition, retaining the khaek (mon) style in the 
melody, lo fhat tha whole might be i^ayed m a Thao. But 
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(N.B. The dashes (-) indicate rests in the published version. 
In the manuscript collection copy, the notes an tied over 
from the previous note.) 

Chart 37. Fitch outltaw - **Khftk T§i M$ (Oao), (^IpO^ Akeuine, 4 (Nov. I960X 49, and ms. 

con. no. 389>. 
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Example 97 (c<m1inued). 
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Esounple 97 (continued). 
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Example 97 (continued). 



of Thao) 



unKt Ik 






when I surveyed the words and melody, 1 saw that the 
diginal basic melodies, when played with the newly created 
extended version in the khack (myn) style, were not well 
matched. So I altered the middle and short versions to give 
them a myn flavor also, making all three parts matched in 
style. The Thao became very popular. 

This is one of the most interesting mon 
compositions because, using six pitches prominently, 
it can be analyzed in either of two pitch levels — high 
phTang y with a finaiis on pitch 6 and liberal use of 
pitch 7 as a passing tone, or low kruat with a tinalis 
on. pitch 2 and Uberal use of pitch 4 as a passing tone. 
Since pitch 4 is peihaps more common in m^n style 
than pitch 7. the composition is analyzed here in low 
kiuat with a cadence on pitch 2. 

The i^tch outlines for the various versions laid 
side by side are shown in chart 37. The various 
versions are notated in example 97 in open score for 



purposes of comparison. As in previous examples, 
numbers above the staves indicate measures and 

numbers in boxes under the staves or between staves 
arc the pitch numbers for the structural points. Since 
all the compositions are in low kruat, there is no need 
for transposing. 

In some of the versions, instead of spacing the 

notes evenly on the staff, motives are put directly 

under identical ones in other versions. 

As an examination of the part will show, in 
Section Two of the s^ng chan division of the Thao, 
for purposes of artistic interest pulses and phrases 
have occasionally been shifted or "(lislncated" by a 
measure or part of a measure. A cunipurison of this 
line with tiiat of the s^ng mai version beneath it will 
reveal the changes made by Mr.Tramote of whichhe 
spoke in the quotation. 
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One possibility in enlarging a phrase from syng mai to 
prop kai (from syng chun to sum chan) is tlial oI" 
utilizing a full-scale mctabolc in the extended version 
which may be inherent in flie middle version, but 
only suggested. This is illustrated in example 98, an 
excerpt from the famous Thao known as "Khaek 
Mon Bang Khun ?hiom" (Silpak^n Magazine, 2 (July 
1958), 59), composed by one of the Thai princes. 
The first eight measures of the middle version arc 
given in example to show the diversitv of pitch 
level that can be developed in the extended version 
out of a simple short phrase of the middle version. 
The matching four measures of the short version are 
included to show how, in reverse, in the short version, 
the middle version is subjected to greater unity and 
uniformity of pitch level. 

C. DEVELOPMENTAL SAM CHAN 

Before leaving the subject of Thao compositional 
techniques, one more important one should be 
discussed. It has been explained how, often, only the 
extended version of a Thao composition remains in 
the repertory, the original middle version and the 
short version (if there was one) having been 
abandoned. The form of these compositions is called 
simply **s3m chan." 

In composing this type of composition 
(occasionally for the first section of the extended 
version of a full Thao as well), for purposes of 
variety, interest, and virtuosity a section of 
development is sometimes interpolated in the central 
part of Section One. Since Thai music is linearly 
oriented, this devefc^ment is of course not of a 
harmonic nature such as is found in Western forma 
but proceeds in a purely melodic or linear way. To 
accomplish this type of development Thai composers 
follow a method of exploiting one hnportant pitch of 
the main part of the section by a process of 
constantly diminishing the length of a motivic phrase, 
ihe technique of "question and answer" is usually 
used, and each phrase ends with fliis emphasized 
pitch (or alternate phrases end with the pitch a fifth 
above the principal pitch if a fifth polarity is used for 
contrast). The initial phrase generally is four measures 
long, divided mto a two-measure phrase played by the 
ranat ck— which starts the developmental 
section — followed by the ensemble answering with 



the same phrase. (If the repetition is exact, it is called 
"luk ly" — "like a wheel." Another example of this 
may be seen in ex. 53.) Or the initial phrase can be 
four measures long for the ranlt ek and can be 
answered by a different, contrasting four-measure 
phrase by the ensemble. (If the "answer" is different, 
it is called "luk khat" — "to oppose.") These are 
follovred by two-measure phrases (or four-measure 
phrases if that is the format), played first by the ranat 
ek and echoed by the ensemble: then the phrases 
begin to be diminished, becoming proportionately 
shorter by half as die development progresses, until 
the short closing motivic fragments overlap in a 
stretto: finally two pitches are reiterated in what 
miglit be called an elongated trill, ending on the 
principal exploited pitch itself. 

To illustrate this technique, an excerpt from the 
famous composition "Khaek Lopbun" (Silpak^n 
Magazine. 4 (Sept. 1960), 57; ms. coll. no. 301) is 
shown in example 99. This compo«tion has one long 
section that has been composed in two different 
versions, one for the first playing and another for the 
repeat The two vocal seclicMis are forty and 
forty-four measures long, respectively. The fiirt 
instrumental section, from which the following 
excerpt is taken, is one hundred and forty-eig^t 
measures long, the first four measures of which 
overlap with the end of the vocal section. The excerpt 
is of the developmental part between measures 
sixty-four and one hundred and four, in which this 
technique of diminishing in ratio is used. The 
exploited pitch is pitch 2 in low kruat The 
composition is in a khaek or myn style. 

D.TAP 

Another type of suite found in the Thai repertoire is 
called "Tap." A Tap consists of compositions in the 
origuial or syng chan form which have been extracted 
from a music drama and are played, with or without 
the vocal sections, as one group. In the manuscript 
collection of the Department of Fine Arts eight of 
these Tap have been notated; otiiers exist. The 
number of compositions in a Tap will vary — two of 
the Tap in the manuscript collection have only four 
compositions, one has thirty-four; five or six seems an 
average number. No regulations seem to exist as to 
the performance of a Tap; all die compoations may 
be played, or only a few. 
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The compositions, hdn^ in the s^ng clian form, 
are relatively short One of the shortest, if not the 
shortest compoMtiuti in the Thai repertoire, "Lao 
Khiuan" — only eight measures long — is the last 
composition of seven in a Tap in simple Thai style 
(Tar Praly: Tap. no. ."^O: ms coll. rios. 200-: | 6). The 
compositions in tliis lap have been taken from a 
drama set in northern Thailand or Laos. "Lab 
Khruan'' was given in its complete form in Giapter 
IV, example 54. page 130. 

Some of the compositions in tlie Tap are also 
found in the ryang. In the Tap tiie metrical structure 
is syng mai, but in the ryang some of the 
compositions appear with the prop kai pattern. 

All compositions in a lap olten liave the same 
prefix hi their titles. For example. Tap Khamen (Tap, 
no. 35; ms. coll. nos. 245-248) contains four 
compositions the titles of which all start with the 
word khamen The Tap extracted from the drama 
Ahuhasan (Tap. no. 33; ms. coll. nos. 234-239) has 
six compositions whose titles all begin with the prefix 
kluii k. I he fourth composition in this I ap is "Khaek 
T^i My," the Thao version of which was given earlier 
in this chapter (ex. 97). The form of this composition 
in the Tap is practically the same as the s^np mai 
form in the ryang; but the lap and ryang versions, 
given in example 100, show how alternate 
motives one perhaps an elongated form, one a 
condensed Ibrm — may be used interchangeably at 
given points in a composition without changing its 
essential structure. 

H. OTlltR FORMS 

1. S^ngchan 

Three more forms and compositional techniques 
should be commented on briefly. The first, already 
mentioned many times, is the s^ng chan form perse. 
Occasionally composers have written compositions in 
this form wiiich, contrary to the general custom, are 
new creations not based on preexisting material. Of 
course, all so-called original compositions were newly 
created by some composer in the past whether or not 
his name is still known. 7*heae more recent s^ng chan 
compositions are not numerous, however. Of the one 
hundred and fifty-four sepha compositions notated in 
the manuscript collection, only eight are indicated as 
being in s^ng chan. There are a few other well-known 



compositions m s^ng chan form which are not in the 

manuscript collection three famous ones arc "I :io 
Kham Hym," "Lab Duang Dyan," and "Lab 
Damn^n Sai." **Lao Kham Hym" was recorded on a 
cylinder by Stumpf (1901: 123), later transcribed, 
and subsequently analyzed by Hornbostel 
(1919/1920). This version varies sliglitly from the 
version I learned, which is practically the same as the 
version published in the Silpak^n Magazine (6 [July 
1962]. 52).^ Ihese three compositions are in the 
simple I hai style; tiie melodies supposedly caiiie from 
the country of Laos or were or^md melodies of the 
composer written in the style of Laotian 
compositions, which is synonymous with the simple 
Thai pentatonic style. The tliree compositions have 
vocal sections just as do the Thao compositions, and 
the instrumental sections may be played separately as 
an instrumental suite. 

The structure and length of these three 
compositions are as follows: 
"Lao Kham Hym" 

Section 1: 32 measures 

Section 2: 24 measures 

Section 3; 32 measures 
"Lao Duang Dylin" 

Section 1:16 measures 

Section 2: 24 measures 

Section 3: 28 measures 
"Lab Damnocn Sai" 

Section 1 : 24 measures 

Section 2: 46 measures 
Fach composition is about the length of the 
usual extended version of a lhao and is therefore 
rather too long to lend itself comfortably to 
enlargement. At least two of the three compositions, 
however, have been used for Thao treatment. Luang 
I'radit Fliai Ro (Syn Silapabanleng) made a Thao of 
"Lao Kham Hym**; "Lib Duang Dyan,** composed by 
one of the younger sons of King Rama V, was used as 
the basis for a Thao treatment by Montri Tramote. 
who called his Thao version "Som Song Saeng." 1 he 
original title, "Duang Dyan," means '*the moon"; the 
titie "Som S^ng Saeng" means "the moon shines." 

The matter of titles was mentioned briefly in 
connection with the compositions "Khamen Yai" and 
"Khamae Thom," but a word man may be said 
about them here. If a synonymous title cannot be 
found, ttie title for a new composition based on 
another will often be a rewording of the idea of the 
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Example 100. "Khrac M^*" imi venions. 
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title of the original, or the same idea using a difTerent 
type of language. That is, the original title might be in 
informal words, and the complementary title in 
fomul words. The words "duang dfiln" are ordinary 



Thai words, whereas the word "som" is a formal 

word for "moon," of Pali origin. Thai borrows words 
from both Sanskrit and Pali for its formal language, 
just as En^ish does from Latin and Greek. 
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Altfiough "Lao Duang Dyan" has three sections, 
whereas **Lao Damnoen Sli** has only two, the 
sections of "Lao Duang Dyan" are shorter than those 

in the other two compositions in this proiip, so of the 
three, it is the one that most lends itself to Thao 
development "Som S^ng Saeng" was published in 
the Silpakfn Magazine (2 (Nov. 1958), 49). 

2. Slchan 

Another compositional technique, rarely used, is to 

expand the extended version, using the same 
techniques of augmentation as used between syng 
dian and sam chan, into anoflier version twice as long 
as sam chan, called d'chan ("fourth level or degree"). 
Only a gifted composer could do this without 
resorting to undue repetition and monotony. 
Composing such a section is a true tour de force. 
Only one such composition has come to my 
attention — a sT chan version by Luang Pradit Phai 
(S^n Silapabanleng) of the composition "Khamen 
Sai Y5k" (3 chan), composed by Prince Narit 
(half-btntliLt of King Rama V) and mentioned in 
preceding chapters. The notation of the sT chan 
version is in the possession of the Silapabanleng 
family. For his large version Luang Pradit used the 
prop kai metrical pattern for the sT chan. Then he 
changed the prop kai pattern originally used with the 
Prince's sam chan version to the s^ng mai pattern so 
that diia vernon then became the s^ng chan or middle 
version. Finally Luang Pradit wrote an original short 
version to make the complete Thao. In this special 
Thao, then, there are twice as many measures as 
in the usual Thao: 64 - 32 - 16. 

F. CEREMONIAL AND THliATbR MUSIC 

Two final categories of Thai instrumental music 

should be mentioned: ceremonial music and theater 
music. These compositions are in the same general 
styles and have the same diaracteristics as the 
music diat has been presented in this study. There is 
instrumental music used specifically for ritual 
purposes in ceremonies of a reUgious and 
semi-religious nature; it is not considered part of the 
repertory of entertainment music, of course, the 
music with which this study has been concerned. But 
the music is based on the same principles and is 
played by the same instruments. 



All the compositions from the Tap suites 
presented in this study — "Lao Khruan" and "Khaek 
T^i M^," for instance — are examples of theater 

music. There are other compositions that, though 
they may be considered as part of the repertory of 
entertainment music in a general sense, are used 
today mainly as theater music. Eadi compontion has 
become identified with a certain action, event, stage 
movement, character, and so forth, and is used as 
background music to the drama in a manner 
comparable to Wagner's system of leitmotifs in his 
music dramas. 

G.V(X:aL MUSIC 

As was mentioned in the Preface, this study has been 
concerned only with the fundamentals of the Thai 
traditional music system and the instrumental music. 
Vocal sections are an inherent part of the Thao form, 
however, and at least a brief explanation should be 
made of vocal practice and of the relationship of the 
vocal sections of the Thao to the instrumental part. 
An initial study of the vocal practice has been made,* 
but a thoroujih depth analysis remains to be done. 

The Thai language is a tonal language, like many 
of the Chinese dialects, to which it is related. Each 
word has its own inherent inflection which must 
always lu- oliserved in speaking the word, or it cannot 
be understood. Such a tonal language has its own 
built^n melody, so to speak, and to be understood 
when sung, must be sung to a melody that has the 
same inflection as the words: if a word has a rising 
tone, for example, the melody must also rise, and vice 
versa: 

khAo Umo 
(iMbk) fMUnc) 

It is not known when the practice of separating 

the vocal from the instrumental music occurred with 
the Thai, but it is higlily likely that it was when they 
were still inhabiting southern China (prior to about 
1250).^ The requirements of a tone language limit 
the melodic possibilities, and the freedom of the 
instruments would be greatly rcstrictod if they 
accompanied the vocal line. For this reason, 1 was 
told by several Thai musidans, the separation was 
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made. Another factor not to be discounted is the use 
of vocal pitches or tones^ not in the fixed tuning 
system (that is, the tuning system found cm the 
instruments of fixed pitch: xylophones, 
metallophoncs, :ind sets of gone-kettles): the use of 
the heavy-sounding instruments with the subtle vocal 
line would blur and confuse it. Traditionally in Thai 
music the vocal part is accompanied by only the 
ching and drum; occasionally a single stringed 
instrument is added in the background for special 
effect. 

If the tone (inflection) of a word is crucial * it 
will be sung with that inflection. If the tone is not 
crucial, that is. if there is no possibility of confusing 
the word with another of the same basic sound but a 
different inflection, a certain amount of flexibility of 
melody to which it is sung is allowable. To give 
further trecdom for melodic possibilities, after the 
tone of the word is sung the voice may contuiue with 
a free melody. Also, meanin^ess or vocalizing 
syllables (like "oh" and "ah" in Western languages) 
are interspersed among the words of the Thai text. 
These syllables ("de" — pronounced something like 
"er" in the British fashion with a dropped "r** — and 
"de-i," for example) may be sung to any melody. 

A composer-arranger of a Thao creates the vocal 
as well as the instrumental sections. The vocal section 
is based on the same skeleton of structural pitches as 
the coixesponding instrumental section. Because of 
the numerous ornamentations used with the vocal 
melody, the structural pitch may not always occur in 
the vocal section precisely on the ching stroke, and to 
have a gooJ n . iodic line, secondary structural pitches 
may not always he strictly observed. 

To show how the vocal and instrumental parts 
correspond, these parts for Section One for all three 
divisions of the Thao "Khamen Pak Th^" are given in 
example 101 one part under another, as has been 
done in previous ihao examples: 

«iOCal--28 nieaMitfs ( Ut plitaM;-uisil 
nii«ini! > ivocjI sfclions are not 

3 dnn r.'piMirJi 

instnimcntal — 32 measures, which is 



vocal Ih intM--ur. ■ 
2 Chan inslninKnUl — 16 mcuhuics, which a 
lepcalcd 

.utal S measures 
Chan dio instrumental- -8 measures, which is 



An attempt has been made in this Western 
notation (published in the Silpak^n Magazine. 10 
[May 1966], 86) to show the ornaments for the voice. 
Where the structural pitches do not coincide with the 
ching stroke, a small arrow points to them. The 
"correct" structural pitches occur at structural points 
in the middle version. If structural pitches in the 
other parts do not match these, no mark is 
made — the deviations can be dearly seen, both there 
and in the pitch outline. 

As can he seen in the notation, the vocal part of 
the extended version does not start at the beguining 
of tlie thirty-two-measure pattern, but at the second 
© stroke. The vocal parts of the middle and short 
versions start with an instrumental introduction one 
phrase-unit long called in Thai "song 
rl^iiy, " li terally, "to send o ff the singing." 

Ihis composition also has a finalis on pitch 3 
and a descending cadence 1653. As can be seen from 
the pitch outline in Chart 38 the 6-3 polarity is die 
primar\' one. supported by pitches 2 (6-2 i>ol,mty) 
and 1 (3-1 polarity). Pitch S, though used on ching 
strokes, is sliglited. 

The syng chan version of this composition is one 
of the old Thai traditional melodies, written in 
khamcn (Cambodian) style. It was composed in 
honor of the Khmer people of the district of Pak Thy 
in the province of Ratburi (about 100 miles 
southwest of Bangkok). The idiom of the melody 
shows that it was composed during the Bangkok 
period, that is, sometime after 1782; however, the 
composer is unknown. Up to the time of King Rama 
VI (1910^1924) this ccmiposition had Wen made 
into a Thao by many composers, but Luang I'radit's, 
composed about 1921, became the most popular. The 
text usually used for tiiis composition is from the 
drama Pliraruang or Kh^m Dam Din. written by King 
Rama VI. because it was the syng chan melody of 
"Khamcn Pak Th^" to which the words were sung in 
the performance of the drama. The words did not fit 

too well with the Thao composition, however, and 
around 1930 King Rama VII (brother of King Rama 
VI) altered them to make them fit better. This 
revision has been used since.^ " 

A transliteration of the Thai text has been given 
here to show tlie sounds of the Thai words and their 
pronunciation. Ihe tone marks are as follows: no 
maik = level; = hi^ tone; * low tone; v » risuig 
tone;-^ = falling tone. Refer also to the explanation 
of the transUteration system in Appendix A. 
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Example 101 . **Khain^ FSk Thy** (Tluio). 



Vocal 



7 — ryr 



0 



Instrumental 



(Instmineiitail latroductiaii: song t^og) 



i 



Vocal 



9 



.9 



i 



(bntnomtu iMrcdnoMsB: ting tftaf ) 



InBtrumoBtel 



© 




lae - o 
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Example 101 (continued). 




At 














i 


J- " 


1 


— • — — ' 
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Example 101 (conttimed). 



prlaeipAl ptich 

J. ,° 



P 



khum 




e 



Sung 



0 



i 



i 




i 





Jink's 






Utom 














phra 



principal lAleh ■ 



yang 



fa 



bat 
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MlHrila Vrf]tfg Short Version 

(SlneamrM) (MmMmnm) (SnMnma) 

Vocal Ingtrumentol Vocal 

lo 1^ |o le \o \- \o 10 

HPQ: :i <> 3 

3 3 113 

-362 333! 

1 2 1 6 8 2 1 6 



(6) 6 (I) *5' (6) 6 5 5 

$ S (1) 6 6 3 6 (6) 

6 3 3 6 3 2 1 6 

1 6 (6) >3 (6) 6 6 3 



1® 0 1® 


0 Is 


• 19 


0 • 0 id 


o 9 o lO 


3 3) 


9 


a 


( 3) 


8 


1 S 


6 


a 


a 


S 


<3) 2 




2 


2 


2 


2 6 


2 


6 


6 


6 


(6) 5 




S 


<•) 


6 


5 6 


5 


6 


s 


6 


3 6 


3 


6 


(C) 


(•> 


m "3 


6 


3 


S3 


a 



*The atnall nuinber is the pitch sounding on the ching 
stroke, die initial pitch of an ornamentation ending on the 
principal pitch. 

Chart 38. Fitch outUne - "Kham^n Pile Tl^" (Sapak^fn Magazine, 10 (May 1966), 86 and ina. 

coll. no. 3349). 
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Chapter VI 

Conclusion 



The traditional instrumental music ot Thailand as it is 
known today is a product of the Bangkok period of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Thai history 
prior to the establishment of Bangkok as the capital is 
usually divided politically into the Sukhothai period 
(12S0-13S0) and the Ayuthaya period 
(1350 1767). Since we know little of the actual 
music of those times, it is impossible to classify the 
history of Thai music by "periods" on llie basis of 
the music itself. Change in the high*art music of Asian 
nations seems to have been slow, probably as a result 
of the oral tradition and lack of rapid communication 
systems. There is no evidence that traditional Ihai 
music in its evolution has shown such m^or changes 
as have occurred in the evolution of Western music. 

Simplicity of principles characterizes Thai 
music. Chinese, Javanese, and Indian music— the 
musics of the three great musical cultures surrounding 
Tliailand present a fomiidable array of musical 
elements tluit might conceivably have been taken by 
Thai musicians and composers and integrated into 
thefar system; yet strangely enough Thai music seems 
to have evolved ccntripetally. ever simphfying its 
materials, rather than ccntrifugally by expanding its 
boundaries and adding more and more elements to its 
avaflable musical resources. It has been created out of 
a relatively small and restricted group of musical 
elements: the tuning system of pnly seven llxed 
pitches, one basic pentatonic mode, the prevalence of 
a finalis on pitch 1 of this mode, an elementary or 
even vague modal practice, and only a few musical 
forms. 

Despite the two references quoted m Chapter I 
(pp. 3, 13) to great musical activity in former times, 
traditional Thai music was a hot-house art from the 



beginning, having grown up as an aristocrat's music 
performed at the courts by court musicians for court 
functions. With the abolition of the monarchy in 
1932 tlie traditional social foundation for the music 
disappeared and its practice and performance came to 
a more or less abrupt halt. And no other element of 
the social structure has taken over the function of the 
courts as patron of the traditional arts. In the West 
the C atholic Church had a leading role for centuries 
in the development, performance, and preservation of 
Western sacred music; so far as a non-Buddhist 
foreigner can determine, the Buddhist 
religion — which in some of its forms, at least. 
Stresses wordty renunciation and meditative 
contemplation — did not perform a comparable role 
in the historv' of Thai music. The general populace by 
reason of religious philosophy is not equipped to do 
SO. The Thai Department of Fine Arts and a few 
other groups are trying to provide a kind of patronage 
but receive little governmental or popular support. 
Aside from the few musicians' posts at the 
department, tiie television station, and the schools 
that give shows for tourists, little or no employment 
is available for a practitioner of the traditional music. 
In recent years the music has not played a significant 
part in the lives of a nuijority of the people, which 

perhaps in part explains the apathy of the general 

public toward it today. Western music and 
Western-style Thai popular music, fostered by 
commercial interests, are rapidly replacing the 
traditional music, and nothing at present suggests that 
this trend will be reversed. 

One solution to the problem would seem to be 
for the traditional music to be carried forward to new 
Stages of development beyond that reached in the 
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golden age of the courts. Such an achievement would 
be difficult at best without some strong new 
revitalizing stimulus. Within tfie system as it stands 
today little more seems lilcely to be accomplished 
than the continual restatement of well-tried musical 
material, and it appears doubtful that the fresh 
material and social ciicmnstances and the firedi 
creative outlook that could stimulate musical pnictloe 
to evolve will be forthcoming in the near 



future they certainly have beoi lacking during the 
past forty years. 

Thus dte patii of traditioQal Thai music lies in 
deep -shadows, at a creative crossroads that could lead 
to new popularity or to the museum. Hopefully there 
will appear within the Thai culture itself those who 
will become active practitioners of tfieir traditional 
music and assure its furdier devdopment lest it 
become extinct. 
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CHAPTER I 

1. The material in this gcricral introduction pertaining 
to the historical references to Thai music has been liberally 
drawn Iioni the introduuiory part of the book Tliai Musical 
Instruments by Dhai n ^ i plm. which I translated from the 
Thai when I was in Bangkok.. The translation was published 
in Bangkok in 1960 by the Department of Fine Arts of the 
Thai government. Mr. Yiipho did exliaustive research on the 
history of Thai music, and what is known about early Thai 
nnisic is in his book. Rather than footnote in this introduction 
each separate itein taken from this source, acknowledgment 
is herewith made to it as the primary reference on the history 
of Thai music. 

A companion source is the article by Montri Ttamote. 
The Evolution of Thai Music," which appeared in the Thai 
language in the Vui Oihiirc Journal {2 [Dec. 1. 10541 1 I I 
Acknowledgment of this article is also made here. Mr. Tramotc 
is head musician of the music section of the Department of 
Pine Arts. 

2. For two pertinent views on tradition in artistic 
expression sec Sachs ( 1 ')43; 52 53) and Hood (1954: 1 ). 

3. Schafer's Golden Peaches of Samarkand contains 
much o{ the remnants of factual material known about 
Nanchao. 

4. For some pictorial reconstructions of scenes of 
Khmer life based on the caivingy at Angkor, some of which 
include musicians and musical instnmients, see W. R. Mooie 

(1960:516-569). 

5. For a short, concise account of *X^bodia*s Debt to 

India" see Bernard Groslier (1<)57: 10 ff.). 

6. For a hrief description of this instrument see Aaist 
(18H4: 57 58) and Sachs(l940: 208- 209). 

7. Tlic Thai retained a huge portion of the Khmer 
territory in present-day Gunibodia Cinduding Angkor) as part 
of tfieir kingdom until they were forced to cede it to the 
French in 1907. 

8. See. for example, le May (1954). This book is a 
cross-cultural study of Burma, Thailand, Cambodia, Malay, 
and Indonesia, it coniains a laigc section ut pliutu^iuph^ uiiU a 
good bibliography on these ureas. 

9. Mr. Silapabanleng holds a degree in Western music 
from a Japanese university and is the son of one of the most 
illustrious Thai musician-composers uf the twentieth century, 
Luang Pradit Phai (S^n Silapabanleng). 

10. After many border disputes Thai independence and 
national boundaries were arranged in 1896 by the 
Anglo-French Convention. 

11, For a discussion of oral tradition see Hood (1959: 
201-209). 



1 2. Verbal communication from Rrasidh Slapabanleng. 

Being the son of a famous court musician of iltc inne. who 
with his family lived m the palace compound, Mr. 
Silapabanleng was in a position to witne» much of it in his 
early life (c. 1915-30). 

13. The musicians and dancers of the Institute have 
given several performances outside of Thailand, not only in 
Asia but also on two tours to the West in 1961*2 and 1970. A 
short biography of Luang Pradit appears in Selected Reports 
11,2 (Morton. 1975). 

14. Verbal communication Irom i>rasidh Silapabanleng. 
A picture of an ensemble that substitutes a Western instrument 
for a Thai instrument may be seen in the Duriyanga pamphlet 
(1956). 

1 5. See further in Hood (1963: 240, 290 ff.). 

16. Wlien I met Pringsheim m 19^0 m R:»nckok. he told 
me he had been in Bangkok at that carliei time for only a 
short period and did not consider his article to be in any way 8 
depth study. Nonetheless, I consider it one of the best essays 
of a general nature on Thai music. 

17. V. Vichitr-Vadakarn. "The Evolution of Siamese 
Music."-5im Todaj> (July 1937: 71-«0). An off-print of this 
article was published 1^ the Department of Fine Arts, 
Bangkok in 1942. Tlic copy of the article in my possession was 
a reprint in a short-lived publication called Thai Digeai in tlie 
issues of February 8 and IS, 1957, where, because of the 
official change In the name of the ooimtty, the title was 
changed to "The Evolution of Thai Music." 

18. This booklet was selected by the Royal Institute on 
command of the King to be printed for distribution at the 
cremation of a lady-in-waitnig to the Queen, the distribution 
of commemorative booklets at cremations of the upper claSKS 
and royally being a Thai custom. After its first publication in 
Thai the booklet was published in a French translation 
(Fxttetne Asie. Sept 1928) and a Dutch translation 
{\edcrlanJaclt-Indie Uud dc Meuw, July 1929). The text as 
printed in the first edition was somewhat incomplete, and the 
illustrations were not lo good as jni^t have been desired. For 
the commemorative issoe-which was the second edition, 
appearing in 1931 the ti-xt w;i'i revised and enlarged, ilic 
illustrations improved, and an iinglish translation provided. 
Unfortunately the booklet hu long been out of print. 

19. As no Thai system of notation existed, one had to be 
devised; the solution was the adoption of the Western staff of 
lines and spaces-the coincidence of seven pitches in the Thai 
tuning system and seven pitches in conventional Western scales 
made this possible. In order to show that a pentatonic scale (or 
mode) oi' !he 123 I variety was inieiuled in certain 
instances where the music shifts to another pitch level, the 
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Thai notators added accidentals above certain 
notes - principally sharps above f mi c, flats above b and«. The 
musical examples presented in this study :iie pjvcn as they 
appear in the manuscript collection, with, however, the 
melodic line traittCflbed in most Instances in cipher notation 
below the staff. 

The reader must constantly bear in mind that although 
Western notation is used, neither the pilches represented by 
the notes on the staff nor the intervals between the pitches are 
an accurate representation of the actual sound of Thai music. 

Further comments on die notation will be made as die 
need arises. 

20. Fun scores of two of the suites have been published 
by the Department of Fine Arts. No date is given, but the 
publication was after the end of World War II. A recent 
publication of a collection of Thai compositions, mostly in the 
Thao and uin chan forms, is ^ven in the bibliography under 
Thai Oassical Music, Book I. These are reprints of 

L'omposition^ and explLiiuitoi;, lulicles by Montri TiaillOte 
which first appeared in the SilpakQn Magazine. 

CHAPTER II 

1 . Kunst coined the term "nuclear theme" for tlie main 
melody fat Javanese nnisic (see Kimst 1949: 157); Hood 

(1954) continued its use, tliougji more recently he has begun 
to use the term "fixed melody." These terms arc not used in 
(his study because in Thai music the theme is not a nucleus of 
pitches often of relatively long duration with little rhythmic 
variety as it generally is in Java (see Hood: 1954 for 
examples), but mure a melody in the Western sense with some 
rhythmic variety. For this reasfm it is called here the "main 

melody." 

2. For a discussion cif tliis term in relation to Javanese 
music see Hood (1963, "Polyphonic Stratification . . ."). 

3. After considenble thoug}it it is my speculaticm that 
equidistant tuning evolved in Southeast Asia when the Clunese 
tuning system, said to be based on acoustical intervals 




(Rtches 4 and 7 are pien tones. See further in Aalst, for 
example.) 

collided and blended with nonequidtstant tunings (or one 

tuning) used by the Khmer (and possibly the Mijn also), 
which may have been derived from Indian tunings and early 
rap developments brought by the colonists. A number of 
tunings approximately but not exactly alike would 
undoubtedly have led to confusion, and the 
solution'— perhaps accelented by tlie blend of several musical 
systems and practices— may have been the combining of all 
^ tunings into one equidistant one. 



4. Tables of these flgures are given in Appendix B. 

5. EUis (quoted fay Vemey, pages 23-24, with slightly 
different cp^) lisU the names of the pitches as follows (1885: 

1105): 

i. Thang ''Sound 285 middle C Sharp 

ii. Rong thang = second, 

or under sound 315 D Sharp 

iii. Oat'voioe 347 BetweenEandE 

Sharp 

iv. Klang - centre or middle, 

rr<nn its position 383 PSharp 

V. Phong Oar, merely a 
name, without any otbw 

special sipnificance 423 G Sharp 

vi. Krucrt = sharp sound 467 Between .\ and A 

Sharp 

vU. Nork = outside 516 Between B and B 

Sharp 

6. Sinco tlurc arc no "half-steps" in Tliai tuning, there 
cannot be both E and Ely, for example. The choice of which 
"key** to use for notation depends on the intent of the shift 
("modukilion"), and the fiftli relationships. For example, if a 
composition started in lll/Bt and shifted down a fifth, it 
would be appropriate to notate the new level as a fiflBi 
from B|», to show the fifth relationship. If the music shifted 
down another fitth. it would be appropriate to nolaie the new 
level as A^, the fifth below Hk not as A. However, if the 
composition started in C, shifted to D (an ascending fifth), 
and then shifted sgain to the fifUi thwt D, it would be 
appropriate to notate the new level as A, the fifth above D, 
not as Ab. 

7. When a sound-producing object is struck, besides the 

pitch that the ear hears and repsters :is the fiind:imi'ntal pitch 
of the sound, other more or less inaudible sounds related to 
the fundamental — sometimes refened to as sympathetic 
vibrations — are also generated; the presence or absence of 
these and the relative strength or weakness of the ones that ate 
present give the resulting quality. 

A harmonic series of overtones or partials is one in 
which the numbers arc relatively small, producing what are 
called small-number ratios. If the fundamental is given the 
number 1, 2 represents a wave motion twice as fast — that is, 
two complete cycles of the wave motion in the time it takes 
for the fundamental to complete one cycle. The number 3 
represents a wave motion or cyde three thnes as fast, and so 
forth. The resulting ratios of these simple whole numben and 
the familiar intervals that they represent in Western muste Wt'. 
2:1 s ocUve 5:3 s major sixth 

3:2 = fifth 8:5 = minor sixth 

4:3 = fourth 9:5 = minor seventh 

5:4 » major third 15:8 » major seventh 

6:5 >■ minor third 
It is on these ratios that the harmonic system of the West is 
based. 

A series of partials or overtones that cannot be 
represented by a series of simple whole numbers is termed, in 
oontradixtinctioo. a nonharmonic or inharmonic series. It has 
been Aown, fot instance, that the relative frequencies of the 
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first five upper parlials of a sound produced by a mclal rod 
attached at one end bear the relations given by ttie numben 1, 
6.25, 17.5 , 34 4 , 56.5 , 84 (Culver 1956: 238). A rod 
supported at the jLoustical nodes and free at both ends gives a 
series corresponding approximately to the numbers 1, 2.76, 
5.4, and so forth (Culver 19S6: 239). 

The fewer the number of partials or overtones present 
with a fundamental pitch, llie "purer" the sound is said 
to be; the more partials present and the stronger tlicy are, 
the more "complex" the sound is. A flute usually produces a 
relatively pure sound: an oboe and other double-reed type 
instiumeiits generally produce a complex sound. (See fuithier 
in Culver 1956: 102 ft.) 

8. Further deaeriptiofl and an Olustration of the 
instrument can he found in Culver (1956; 98-101). 

9. Ellis describes his cent system in two articles (1884: 
368 ff : March 25. 1885: 48S ff.); the ^tem is alto described 
byKunst (1959:2ff.J. 

10. For further discussion of this matter se« Hood 
(1963: 269). 

1 1 . According to a verbal conununication fiom Hood. 

12. See Kunst (1949) for a thorough discission of 
surupan. According to a verbal communication from Hood, 
Balinese paired instruments average six to seven cycles per 
second difference between high and low instruments. 

13. The phonetic form of this wrad (mon), usually 
transliterated as "Mon" or "Mfti," will be used m this study 
when referrinj: to the style ot" niusic. For refefCflOe tO the 
ethnic group the usual "Mon" will be retained. 

14. rius sound can he written in different ways in Tliai. 
Ttie inflection or tone is dependent on which letter for "th" is 
used. There are several symbols in the Thai alphabet for the 
soft "t" consonant. (Sci- Appcmdix A for the discussion of the 
Thai language and transliteration system used here.) 

The word "thao" referring to these fdl-in phrases or 
motives is pronounced with a fallini; tone and is written: 

tTll . while the word "thao" referring to the variation 
form is pronounced with a rising tone and is written: 

bQl t means "a set of something in gradated sizes." 
These words will both be used a good deal in this study. To 
differentiate them on the printed pace without the use of t<ine 
marks, the word for the fill-in motive will be printed entirely 
in lower case letters, thao; Ae word for die form will be 
printed with an initial capital letter, Tbao. The Thao foim iS 
treated in detail in Chapter V. 

15. Mode in Thai music will he ilie subject of a 
subsequent chapter. In this chapter the term "mode" should 
be understood to be used in its simplest, most basic meaning 
of "a set of pitches" or "a pattern of intervals" — that is, a 
theoretical concept existing apart from specific compositions. 
The term "scale" is often used in this context, but as I 
consider this confusing usage it will be avoided here. "Scale" 
will be used here to refer to "those pitches used in one spedfie 

composition, placed in arbitrary ascending and/or descending 
order." Since we are not spealcing here of spec^ 
compositions, the term "scale" is not in Older. 

16. Transposition in Thai music is comparable to 
tianq[KMltion in Western music, vrtieie for example a popular 



song may be perfoniicd in G inajitr, F m.ijor, C major, 
B|» major, and so forth— except that where twelve keys or 
tonalities are available in Western music, in Thai music only 
seven are avaOafale and not all seven are used with equal 

frequency . 

Both Prince Xarit with his short-lived theatrical 
venture called "Dykdamban" and V. Vichitr-Vadakarn (see 
Note 17. Chapter 1) in his songs experimented with 
noiitradiiorial methods. It may have been one of these 
compositions that Sachs transcribed and included a portion of 
in his book (1943: 132). I have seen no notations of any of 
the compositions of these two men. 

17. For a sliort discussion of an old genre of Thai songs 
(with instrumental inteiiudes) in 7/4 meter see: S. Moore 
(1969). Since these are reputedly old songs dating back to the 
Ayuthaya period or before they may be a borrowing from the 
Kiiniei . in turn representing a remnant of an additive meter 
from India. 

18. In Thai there is a term. "Shangwa," which is 

confiisinp at best because it can refer to several different 
functions — "beat," "pulse," "meter," and "rhythm," for 
example: for that reason I have decided to avoid it in the body 
of this work. 

Tiamote in his booklet of terms gives several 
definitions (1964: 8-10), which may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. Ordhiary (Bui^wa Oman) « meter, or pulse. Even though 

there may not be an instrument keeping time (rare n\ Thai 
traditional music), a sense of pulse must be mainiamed by 
the performers in their consciousness. Metrical divisions 
occur in halves and duples of a given pattern. Thus, 
{^angwa can mean a metrical-rhythmical pattern (for the 
drum) of a specific length. For example, if a composition 
having 128 beats has 8 5liangwa, each jihangwa has 16 
beats; if each ISiangwa has 8 beats, there aie 16 Qiangwa fai 
the composition. 

2. Ching pattern {(hangwa ching). The pattern of unaccented 
and accented ching strokes. 

3. Length of a composition (Adi^SMtt na thapV Calculating the 
length of a composition by the number of changwa cycles it 
contains, that is, that occur dtirinj?, the playing of a 
composition (or section): the length of one cycle of the na 
thap (ihythfitie^netrical pattern of the drum) ■ one 
EhaQgWB. 

The prop kai na thap pattern is twice as long as tlic 
song mai na thap pattern. These are correlated with the 
cning strokes, but Tnunote does not show these. S. Moore 
(1969) understands tfiis to mean that the prop kai pattern 

has 8 chinp strokes, regardless of the particular form. 
(Moore says "tempo," ratlier than "form"; this lias just 
been discussed in the main port of this study.) The s^ mai 
pattern has 4 ching strokes. 

According to this, then, in the prop kai na thap in 
sain rliari (extended version of tlie Thao) the cycle has 8 
ching strokes and, in Western notation, 8 measures 

io \* io le io h io 10 
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and prop kai in syiig dun (middle version of Thso)would 

have 8 ching sUokes also, covering 4 measures 

o 19 o lO o I® o |0 

and in chan dio (short version of Thao), 2 measures 

o © o I© o 0 o I© 

The drum patterns for these cycles are given in the 

discussion of the taphon. pages 69-71. 

In s^ng inai na thap in sam chan there would be only 

4 ching strokes and 4 measures 

. |o K |o I© 
and in song dian. 4 strokes and 2 measwes 

^ o I© u I© 

and in cdiin dio, 4 strokes and 1 measure 
o © o I© 

M 1 undecstand it, the Thao are in prop kn. 

19. For a ^Kacussion of the Javanese system of ifiythmic 

emphasis see Hood (1954: 12 ff.). 

20. A verbal conuiiunication from Prasidh Silapabaiilcng 
also supports this view. When I was in Bangkok and discussed 
with him fliis aspect of Javanese meter and the possibility that 
the same iiiii'Jit also obtain in the Thai music system, 
Siiapabanleii^ agreed, saying that Tliai music tiotuted in 
Western style did not *look" or "feel" right to him. When he 
began to study Western music, Silapabonleng said further, lie 
felt that the system of metrical emphasis in Western music 
dilfcrcd from (hat of the Thai music with which he had grown 
Up. 



CHAPTER in 

1. Much of the information in this chapter is 

taken from Yupho's book on Tliai instruments. 

2. Besides the number of the principal tigurc 
illustrating the instrument, following the semicolon are 
listed the figure nunibers of the illustrations of tlie 
ensembles in which the instrument is included. The 

page adjoining these ensemble illustratiotis identifies the 
location of the instrument in the ensemble. 

3. The lune ketHea nay be a mistake, or th^ 
may represent an octavB and one pitch or of course 
some otlier tuning. 

4. An illustration may be found in Kunst (1949: 
U, iU. 108). 

5. See Hood (1970). 

6. Occasionally an instrument has only seventeen 
kettles, in wtiich case there is only one dummy kettle. 

7. For iUustratians see Kunst (1949: II, iU. 14 
and 47). 

8. See for example Condominas (1952: 359 ff.) 
and SchaefTner (1951: I If ) 

9. This is discussed by Tramote in two short 
explanatory notes to songs publidied in the l^pakgn 
Mai^azine (3 (Sept. 1959], 43-44; 3 (Jan. I960], 
43-44). Scx' also Note 20, Chapter I. Also included in 
his booklet of terminology (I9<>4: I and 2). 

10. The kings of Thailand all had proper names, 
but for this study, for conveoieaee, all will be referred 



to by the name "Rama" and a Roman numeral, as is 
sometimes done. See for example Wilson (1959: 4, 
footnote 2). 

The kings of the last half of the nineteenth 

and the twentieth centuries are: 

Mongkut (1 851 -1 868) (King Rama IV) 
Chulalongkon (1868- 1910) (King Rama V) 
Wachirawut (1910 1925) (King Rama VI) 
Prachatipok (1925 -1935) (King Rama VII) 
Anan Mahidon (1935-1946) (King Rama Vlll) 
Fhumiphon Adunyadet (1946- ) (King Rama IX) 

11. For sornc notations of the nuclear themes of 
Javanese compositions see Hoo(L(1954: 266-308). 

12. The word "lek" (tvSoD ««! with the name 
of this instrument has a low tone in the Thai language 
and means "iron." The word "lek" ( ^^fj ) used in 
the name "khong wong lek" has a high tone and 
means "simll." 

13. Some are mentioned briefly by Tramote in his 
discussion of "Oiangwa" (1964 : 9) He gives these: 

iSiin 01 yuan: o o |® o o |® etc. 

"Shm" means "Giinese"; the dictionary translates 
'*yuan" as "Annamese," but it would also seem to relate 

to the name "Yuan" of the Mongol or Yuan Dynasty of China 
(1280-1368), the advent of which drove the Thai southward 
into present-day Thailand (see Chapter 1). 

The ching pattern for the 7/4 songs according to 

Tramote is: 

+ o + o 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
S. Moore (1969) ghres it as: 

0 X O .V 

1 2 3 4 1 2 3 

(5 6 7) 

(S. Moore, for some reason, uses the ching 
marks in the opposite way from this study — o for 
damped, accented and x for open, unaccented.) 

14. See note 7, Chapter II. 

15. See also the discussion of 5hangwa and diing 
patterns, note 18. Chapter 11. 

16. For example darabuka (alternate spellings; darbuka, 
darabouka, danboukkeh, tarabuka) and tbkU in 
Arabic-Moslem regions, tombac (dombek) in Persia. 

17. Python ntieulatus and Acrochordus javaniaa. 
respectively. 

18. The instrument is known by various names, all 
similar - for example zurm, aomt (Near East), sanai, senai, 
mrna, shahnai, sahnai (North India), snna (China). It is called 
mgaswamm in South I.uii;! In Cambodia the contemporary 
name is sra lai. 

19. Cf. the Dutdi transliteration of the Javanese 
prominciation **pjlwS." 

20. See Sachs (1940: 231) for drawings of the 
Indian, Thai, and Javanese double-reed instruments. 

21. For a full account see Yupho (1960: 87 ff.). 

22. For illustrations of the Javanese kachapi see 
Kunst (1949: U, ill. 144). 
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23. Fur a short account and picUlie tee Kuiut 
("Notes" for the record Indonesia). 

24. The name of this instnnnent is sometimes 
written takhe or some version thcrei^f, hut if is not 
considered to be the correct traditional spelling; the 
first syllable should be "fiia," not "ta." 

25. Many of the leadily available books on Indian 
music indude fllustnitions of the instruments. The taus 
is illustrated in two of tho hoi)ks on India already 
mentioned in this study, Popley (1950: 102, 106) and 
Fyzee-Rahamin (1925: 54). A drawing of the taus can 
be found also in Edgcrly (1942: 17S). A phcitograph of 
a small Burmese "crocodile zither" witli the tronl 
actually carved in the shape of a crooodle^ head 
appears in Sachs (1917: pi. 12). 

26. Nienoware refers to a type of engraving on a 
proccsscd-tarnished silver; a great deal of jewelry IS 
made today in Thailand by this process. 

27. Islam reached India in the thirteenth century 
and Indonesia in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Despite the fact that Islam frowns on music and its 
practice, die Islamic invasions of Asian areas are 
couidered by many to be the vehicle by which musical 
inttraments and musical ideas were carried from the 
Near East to Asia. 

28. According to a verbal communication from 
Hardja Susilo, a Javanese musician who did graduate 
work in ethnomusicology at UCLA and later began 
teaching at the University of Hawaii. 

29. See Danielou (1957 19-20); in this book are 
also to be found illustrations of the Cambodian versions 
of many Thai instruments. 

30 "Phrayasok" f^Jft.tl'lTt^S ^Tl ). Record 
Number CTR-12S. issued by Crown Brand, Bangkoic, 
Thailand. 

31. The material on all the ensembles is drawn 
liberally from Damrong (1931) and Ttamote (1954. and 
"Notes" from the pamphlet accompanying the records 

of Thai music). 

32. More information has come to li^t tecenfly 

on the origins of sepha. The following, by .Ayiunongol 
Sonalcul, is taken from the section "Cullural and Soda! 
Notes from Member Countries" ul the ASPAC Quarterly of 
QdtunI and Sodal Affairs, 11 (Winter, 1970), 86. 

No one is quite sure how — or wtien — sebha 
(transliterated "sepha" in this study] began; or even what 
the word "Sebha" means. H.R.H. Prince Damrong, great 
historian and student of antiquities, who is much believed 
in matten of this nature, thought It began with professtonal 
stoi\tcilers who plied tlieir trade at iclic^ious ceremonies 
and in temple pavilions as a form of entertainment, from 
the earliest times of Samese civilization. 

Prince Damrong surmised that the earliest storytellers 
told their tales in prose, while their successors gradually 
began to work in a few verse passages to break the 
monotony and to achieve a more pleasant sound. 
Gradually, the sebha verse form was bom. 



Sebha verse is not recited in normal speech tone, but 
chanted to the accompaniment of clicking sticks, and 
*Yeceived" at certain intervals by a fUH piphat ensemble.. . . 

Tlie Lise of pipliat with sebha recitation beg.in only in 
the Bangkok era, quite lately; in the Ayudhya [Ayuthaya] 
era it was voice only. 

Sebha is ba^cally "folk" as opposed to "fonnal" 
verse, thus sharing a common quality with such folk verse 
arts as pleng choi and pleng rua Iphlcng]. However, pleng 
chui and pleng rua are spontaneous verses sung by men and 
women to wittily woo and instdt each other; sebha, on the 
other hand, is narrative 

Being a folk art, -.eblia tends to be a little on the 
bawdy side: but only permissibly so, not bawdy enough to 
incur police attention upon its reciters, unlike pleng choi 
performed in its full glory by profes^omds. 

Originally, all sebha told the story of "Khun 
Giang-Kiiun Fhaen," an epic tale of heroism, intrigue, love, 
sex, and sadism. In recent decades, however, poets have 
adapted the form to tell other tales. 

"Khun Chang-Kliun Phacn" is based on a true story 
that probably occurred during the Ayudhya era. Though 
the written sebha version names the king at the time only as 
*Yhra Fhanvasa" ("Lord of a Thousand Years'^ • 

mere 

honorific title as opposed to a name. Prince Damrong has 
tentatively dated the occurrence to the reign of King 
Ramathibodi II (1491-1529); he believed that the tale was 
tdd in prose imtil the reign of King Narai in the 17th 
Century, when it was verified and gave birth to sebha. 

Tlu- present written sebha version, however, is a 
comparatively recent work. It was begun at the court of 
King Rama n(1809-1824)tit^theie in Bangkok; the final 
portions were probably not finished untfl the re%n of King 
Mongkut (1S.SI-186S). 

It was wiitteti by a group of poets at court, including 
King Rama 11 himself, who was one of the leading poets of 
his time. It is not known which other poets collaborated, 
but tiiey deHnitely included Sunthotn Phu, one of the 
greatest poets in Thai literature. 

33. See also Sachs (1940. 224), for another illustration 
see Sachs (1917; pi. 2) and Scott (1924: photograph lacing 
page 232). 



CHAPTER IV 

1 . Several books make reference to a certain grouping 
of compositions. This was probably stated for the first time by 
Vichhr-Vadakam fai the first printing of his article on the 
evolution of Thai music (1937) — this was quoted by both 
Pringsheim (1944) and Thompson (1941), for example. 
Viehitr<Vadakarn says that there an more than 1 200 melodies 
composed since the Ayuthayan period and that these 
ready-made melodies are divided into 36 groups. Each group is 
to be used for one particular purpose. For example. 13 are for 
the expression of anger, 21 for sorrow and affliction, 4 for joy, 
7 for reflection and contemplation, 4 for exdtement, and so 
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forth. Thb list, which was said to be in the Department of 
Fine Alts, could not be located when 1 was in Bangkok in 
1958-1960. That is unfortunate, for it might have served as a 

starting point in the search fur iiiothil CTitcri:» in Thai music: if 
a number of compositions arc considered appropriate for a 
given mood, for example, they ail perhaps contain elements 
simil ir among themselves that imite them and set them apart 
as a group from compositions in the other groups. If these are 
old compositions they may also possibly contain elements of 
the raga ^stem, borrowed or not from the iChmer, wiiich 
classifies each raga as pertaining to a particular mood or 
emotion. It may also be that Vichitr-Vadakarn is referring to 
compositions used in the dramas as leitniodl couipusiiions; see 
the last paragraph in the main text of this chapter. 

2. A recording of this composition is contained in the 
two-record album 'Thai Traditional Music" (with an 
accompanying booklet nf commentary and analysis by me) 
issued in i968 by the Institute of Ethnomusicology, UCLA, 
Los Angdes, Califofnk 90024. 



CHAPTER V 

1. Stilted by TrLimote in explanatory articles 
accompanying the compositions published in the Silpakgn 
Magazine, for example Vol. S (July 1961). 60. 

2. A recording of a simple ryang is included in the 
album of Thai music listed in Note 2. Chapter IV and in the 
Discography. Besides recordings of Thai musiCt available from 
the Diriment of Fine Acts in Bangkolcare complete scores 
of two ryang. These are listed in Bibliography I under 
"Bangkok, Thailand. Department of Fine .Arts.'" 

3. Slated by Tnunote in several of tlie explanatory 
articles accompanying compositions published in the Wpakgn 
Afagazine. 

4. Verbal communication from I'rasidh Silapabanlcng. 

5. See Note 2. Chapter IV. 

6. Sidney Moore (see Notes 18 and 19, Chapter III and 
the BiUiogniphy) has made a prelfaninaiy study of vocal 
practice, but tlie etitiie results have not yet been published. 
Stanley Mcndenhall (1975J has investigated the rclaliunsliip of 
words and music when the Thai tonal language is sung. 

7. Two recent sources on Chinese ofiera describe local 



genres of Cantonese opera in which vocal and instrumental 
sections are separated, the vocal sections being 
unaccompanied; these sources by Hsing K'o Lee and Pei Lun 

Wong are listed in the second part of the Bibliography. 

8. When I was in Bangkok in 1964, 1 recorded specially, 
without accompaniment, the vocal sections of a composition 
in lament style for use on the Melograph machine at I'CLA in 
the Institute of Ethnomusicology-a machine tliat tracks a 
single pitch line, dynamics, and the spectrum of tone quality. 
Vocal tones are clearly apparent to the ear in tiiis vocal style; 
the melograms show one lying between pitch 2 and 3 of the 
mode on 2 (23 5fi 12) about to <50 cents above flio tonic 
(pitch 2) and a descending portamento from pitch 1 to pitch 7 
decorating pitch 6 and an ascending portamento from pitch 7 
to pitch I. This lament style seems allied to, if not the same as, 
mon style. A full report on this can be found in the 1974 issue 
of the Institute of Ethnomusicology 's Selected Reports. 
Ornaments in the simple Thai style seem to be basically the 
pitches of the fixed tuning system. 

9. For example, the following different versions of the 
sound "my": ^ 

'^)4= m&:wood 



~\%\ = mai: no, not 

~^*V^W~ mai: to bum 

'I'^^i- ^'"^^ '^"^i' ^''^^^^ Oie end of a 
question sentence 

^^Vi- nni: new 

)4lt) " calculation, meaauiement 

)Jl{J ■ nni: to turn away (verb) 

widow, widowhood (noun) 

V 

M)4^* intend, imagine, expect (varb) 

a notice, decree (noun) 
10. bfocmation extracted from Tkamote's explanatory 
attkit,SapttkSnllk8azine. Vol. 10 (May 1966), 84. 
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Phonetic Transliteration of Thai 



The qrstein of tranalitention of Thai into Roman letters in 
this study was originally published by the Library of Congress 
in 1948 but was never adopted by the Libraiy becaiue of 
certain inadequacies. Tlie system was adapted by Professor 
Robert B. Jones, Firofessor of Linguistics in the IVpariment of 
Asian Studies, Southeast Asia Program, Cornell University, tor 
use by the roriiell Library. This system was devised to malce 
use only of symbols found on a typewriter (with the exception 
of and to be easily dphabetized on Hbrary cards. 

In many instances the fnio Thai sounds cannot be shown 
in Roman letters or in linglish syllables; when such is the case, 
the sound is described as doeely as possible. 

CONSONANTS 

Thai consonants are reasonably dose to the Roman letters 
used to represent them except for the following: 

fli - pronounced like the "j" in judge (ch, without the 
mark - pronounced like tlie "ch" in church) 

ng as an initial consonant, pronounced Ultt **n^* In song 

ph - pronounced Ulce "p" in pen 

th - pronounced lilce *y in top 

kh — pronounced like "k" in king 

p, t, and k are unexploded, voiced consonants, in 
contradistinction to the exploded foniH listed immediately 
above. The unexploded forms do not really exist in Fnpjish; 
fte nearest equhralcnt pronunciations in English words might 
be the following: 

p - pronounced lilce "p" in top 

t - pronounced like in hat 

k — pronounced like "g" in hug 

One pari of the Cornell system has not been followed 
here. In Thai a word in the written language may not 
begin with a vowel, so a silent consonant is used Tlie Comell 
system employs the letter "q" to show this sil ciil consonant: 
tor this study it was considered unnecessary "Aitu," for 
example, is the actual sound, and "qanu*' seems rather 
coofiising. 



i - pronounced like "i" in hit 

T - pronounced like "ee" in meet 

e - pronounced like "e" in met 

5 - pronounced like "a" in gate (but not the 
diphthong sound of the English vowel) 

ae,«i- pronounced like "a" in hat 

a, I - pronounced like "a" in father 

0,3 - pronounced like -o" ,„ go (but not the 
diphthong sound of Uie English vowel) 

u, Q - pronounced like "oo" in moon 

9, 9 - pronounced like "aw" in law 

The Aort forms of these last five vowels arc the same 
sounds as the long form, but of very short duratkm. Linguists 
say also that they are slopped with a glottal stop. 

The foOowing vowels are not found in English: 

y, p - pronounced something like the Piench *V and 
Gennan "ii" 

oe,6e- pronounced something like the British 
pronunciation of the syllable "er" as in the 
word "term," tfiat is, with a dropped "r" also 
something like (he German "3" 

The lollowing dipliihongs are reasonably dose to Eneliah 
equivalenU: 

ii - pronounced like "ia" in .Australia 
ai. Si pronounced like "y" in sky 
ao, ao pronounced like "ow" m now 
oi - pronounced like "oy" in boy 
Hie following diphthongs can only be represented by 
oombinations of English vowel sounds: 
So - a-o ("a" in hat) 
eo, io- ay-o Cv" hi day) 
fi - awee 
lu - ee-oo 

oei - "er"-ee (see above) 
ua - oo-ah 
uai - oo<y(*V'inday) 
ui — oo-ee 

- u-ah(see "u' above) 

- U4y("ay''indjQr) 



VOWELS 

Vowels with a niacron (a line ovei ) .ire long: those without are 
short. Tire following vowels arc reasonably dose to English: 
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Appendix B 

Measurements of Tunings 



In Bingkok in 1960 I purchased from diverse places 
instruments for a pi phat ensemble. Before they were sent to 
the United States, the melodic percussion instruments 
(xylophones and gong-kettle sets) wen tuned to fhe Fhakavdi 
tuning by their instrument tuner. The tunings of these 
instruments were subsequently checked with the Stroboconn 
after they had arrived at the University of California, Los 
Angeles. Wlien the Phakavali musicians and dancers were in 
Los Angeles in November, 1962, during their tour of the 
United States, tlie tunings of the two instruments of fixed 
pitch which they carried with them were checked with the 
Stroboconn. 

Since the monochord readings arc less accurate than 
those of the Stroboconn, we may dispense with them except 
for two representative sets given here In a **niaster timing 
chart," Table A in this Appendix, for comparative purpoaea. 
The monochord readings do not in any way re&te the 
principle of tuning shmvn by the Stroboconn readings. 

The tunings of the instruments sent to UCLA were 
checked on the Stroboconn at different times and by different 
persons. Tlie fissures are almt>st identical, indicating that the 
instruments, when not nwvcd and used — when the tuning 
waxes remain undisturbed — hold their tuning extremely well. 
The instnunents appeared to have suffered no alteration 
during their trip across the ftctfic Ocean except for three 
tuning vraxes that fell off the wooden bars of the ranal tliiim 
(low-pitched xylophone). The readings for the ranat thum in 
1%1 and 1962 (except for the pitches of the three damaged 
keys) are given in Table B to diow the relative permanence of 
tuning v^en the instrument is undisturbed. 

For the ranat ck (high-piteheJ xylophone with wooden 
baxs), khyng wong yai (large circle of gong-kettles), and khyng 
wong lek (amall eiide of gon^kettles), two separate checks of 
the tuniiij; were made — by me and by Max Harrcll, a graduate 
student in Ethnomusicology at UCLA; both of these readings 
arc given to ihow tte Closeness of the tunings made by 
different persons. They are for the most pait identical or 
withm one or two cycles per second of one another. A few 
deviate by four eyeles pK-r second; none deviates more than 
four. An average of these is taken for each of the instruments. 
The figures are shown in Table C. 

The averages for the four instruments are now placed 
together in one table with corresponding pitches side 1^ side. 



A comparison of the corresponding pitches ol ilicsc lour 
instruments shows that the instruments of the enseillble are 
closely in time with one another. The averaged pitches, ^ven 
with the intervallic structure in TaUe D, represent a typical 
tuning of a Tliai ensemble. 

Some observations and generalizations may be drawn 
from the figures in TiUe D. Pitst. in the two-octave range 
between 375 cycles pet second and 1 203 cycles per second (of 
the averages) — involving pilches represented on three or four 
instruments — the intervallic structure is fairly stable. The 
intervab are within about 10 cents above or below the 
dieoreticaOy correct interval of 171.4 cents. Two intervals 
may be said to be e.xact: 171 and 172 cents. Of the other 
thirteen intervals, more are too small than too large — eight 
and five intervals respecthrely. No dear pattern of large and 
small intervals obtains. Second, intervallic structure above and 
below this central section — represented by only one, or the 
average of two, instruments — shows more variety. It may be 

that the extreme highs and lows of the rang^ are harder for the 
tuner to tune. 

Tlie timings of fhe two instruments of the Phakavali 
Institute, treated in like manner, are given in Table H. The 
tunings of these instruments were made jointly by Max Hatiail 
and me. This set of tunings shows greater deviations from a 
theoretical standard than tfie UCLA ensemble, probably a 
result of the greater travel to which these instruments had 
been subjected. The instruments were not tuned before the 
readings were taken — they were tested in tiie condition in 
wiiidi they had been used for the concert the nigjht before. 
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TASU B 
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10 


336 


335 


335.5 


9 








« 


273 


273.5 


273 


7 


247*7 


248 


MS 


6 








5 


1M.5 


SM 


>00 


4 


Itt 


18» 


IW 


3 


1«< 


m.a 


16t 


2 


158 


1S3 


103 


1 


136.5 


m 


137 
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1ABUC 



I 

i 



I 

s 



I 



s 

g 

< 



21 


1204 


120H 


1206 


20 


1102 


llOO 


1101 


19 


990 


990 


990 


18 


894 


898 


895 


17 


812 


812 


812 


16 


735 


736 


735.5 


15 


664 


665 


664.5 


U 


602 


604 


603 


13 


54S 


545 


546 


12 


494 


492. 5 


493 


11 


448.5 


451 


450 


10 


406.5 


409.5 


408 


9 


372 


372 


372 


8 


335 


3:J5. 5 


335 




302 


302.5 


302 


fi 






1! 7 . 5 




244. J 


■J4^ 


245 


4 


223 


223. 2 


223 


:! 


2(J1. 5 


2U-I 


2a3 


2 


182 


182. S 


182 


1 


169 


168.7 


169 



No. of kettle 

Max Harrell ^ 
1 

Uavla Morton £, 
Average 


16 


1199 


1200 


1200 


15 


1092 


1092 


1092 


14 


984 


986 


985 


13 


896 


897 


896.5 


12 


811 


812 


811.5 


11 


735 


7ri6 


735.5 


10 


662 


662 


662 


9 


603 


603 


603 


8 


543 


543 


543 


7 


491 


491 


491 


6 


447 


448 


447.5 


5 


408 


409 


408.5 


4 


372 


373 


372.5 


3 


334.5 


335.5 




2 


302 


305 


303.5 


1 


27f< 


27 H 


27H 



It 
33 

I 



I 



15 


9444 


S448 


2446 


U 


2232 


2236 


2234 


13 


2000 


2004 


2002 


12 


1826 


1828 


1827 


11 


1648 


1650 


1649 


10 


1478 


14H0 


1479 


9 


1.136 


1340 


1.338 


8 


1202 


12U2 


1202 


7 


1094 


1094 


10»4 


6 


984 


986 


985 


5 


896 


897 


896.5 


4 


812 


812 


812 


3 


733 


734 


733.5 


2 


660 


660 


66(1 


1 


SCIO 


6 01 


6 00.5 



8. 
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3 



a 

9 
n 

IS 



9 a 

< s 



1 

& 
« 

J! 
u 
>> 

U 



i 









il 


Aver»{ 


Intenral 
tnetnta 








2446 


2446 


—MO 








2234 


2234 


ISO 








2002 


SOOl 


_108 








1827 


1017 


—ISO 








lfi49 


1840 


108 




IM 


> 


1479 


1470 


m 




1 


1 


1338 


1338 


—104 






MOO 


1202 


MOB 


_181 




1101 


1092 


1 


1096 


181 




»90 


985 


9S5 


987 


lAa 


j 


MS 






171 




812 


011.5 


H12.5 


8M 


17S 


1 


TSCS 


TSS.S 


733. 5 


188 


.178 


66S 


664. S 


662 


660 


80S 


_18S 


605 


603 


603 


600.5 


888 


..178 


- 


S4S 


543 




544 


_170 




493 


491 




4« 


..18S 


44g.S 


4S0 


447.5 




449 


MS 


407 


408 


408.5 




408 


101 


369 


372 


372.5 




371 


.178 


33S.5 


335 


335 




335 


174 


- 


302 


303.5 




303 


IM 


273 


273. S 


278 




118 


248 


245 






247 


177 




223 






sas 




SM 


209 






281.6 


-148 


U» 


18S 






105 


-MS 


MS 


MS 






188.S 


107 


US 








183 




1ST 








187 
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TABUK 



Chart o( the Tunlngb of l-u- In.^t; urmMits of the 
FliakawU InsUtute o( Dance and Music 



1 

2 ic 



< 





2396 


1M 




2294 


1M 






tm 




IttS 






MSB 


m 


lu 

■i 


14tt 




<a 
(S 


1364 


190 


U20 


UM 


1222 


1T8 


109R 


1 1 06 


lloe 


176 


S 




1 -7 


896 




895 


IfiO 




VMM 




740 






6n 


9M 


662 


177 


604 




«(n 


1S9 


OOU 










.ITS 


450 






411 




IW 


371 




122 


334 




1ST 


3flB 




166 


an 




■M 


a4i 




IM 


ats 






«H 




IM 


IW 




146 


ITO 







Interval 
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Appendix C 

Structure of the Versions of "La" (Farewell Song) 



(The structure of each of the 19 intcrprL't:iti(ins of the "Li** 
according to the versions of the measures in figure 147) 



R$ang [Measure number] 



No. 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


IS 


16 


1 
1 




A 1 




Id I 


A 9 


A 1 


■Rl 


R9 


A 1 


A 1 


A 1 


A 1 


A ? 


■R 1 


A 1 


A 1 

ri 1 


A 1 

J\ 1 


o 


A 0 


1i 1 


til 


U 1 




A 1 

M. 1 


A 1 


A 1 

n 1 


A 1 

rV 1 


A 1 


A 1 


A 1 
.-\ J. 


A 1 


A 1 


A 1 


A 1 


A I 


Q 
O 


& 1 


A 1 




rSl 


A 1 


131 


1=11 
Xjl 


131 


A 1 
rl 1 


A 1 
ri. 1 


A 1 


A 1 
ri 1 


A R 


A 1 
A 1 


RO 


R 1 
til 


R 1 


4 


Al 


Al 


A2 


A 2 


Al 


Al 


Bl 


Bl 


Al 


Al 


Al 


Al 


A5 


Bl 


Al 


A2 


Al 


5 


Al 


Al 


Al 


A2 


Al 


Al 


Bl 


Bl 


A2 


Al 


Al 


Al 


A 2 


Al 


B3 


A3 


Al 


8 


A2 


Al 


Al 


A2 


Al 


Al 


Bl 


B2 


Al 


Al 


Al 


Al 


A2 


Al 


B2 


Bl 


Bl 


9 


Al 


B3 


B3 


Bl 


A2 


Al 


Bl 


B2 


Al 


Al 


Al 


Al 


Al 


Al 


A2 


Al 


Al 


10 


Al 


B3 


B3 


Bl 


A2 


Al 


Bl 


B2 


Al 


Al 


Al 


Al 


Al 


Al 


A2 


Al 


Al 


11 


Al 


B3 


B3 


Bl 


A2 


Al 


Bl 


B2 


Al 


Al 


Al 


Al 


Al 


Al 


A2 


Al 


Al 


12 


Al 


Al 


Al 


A2 


Al 


Al 


Bl 


Bl 


Al 


Al 


Al 


Al 


A2 


Bl 


Al 


Al 


Al 


13 


A2 


Al 


A3 


B2 


Al 


A2 


Al 


Al 


Al 


Al 


Al 


Al 


Al 


Bl 


Al 


Al 


Al 


14 


Al 


Al 


B3 


A2 


Al 


Al 


B2 


B2 


Al 


Al 


A2 


A2 


Bl 


Al 


B2 


Bl 


Bl 


IS 


Al 


B3 


B4 


Bl 


Al 


Al 


Bl 


Bl 


Al 


Al 


Al 


Al 


A6 


Al 


CI 


CI 


CI 


16 


A3 


Al 


Al 


Al 


Bl 


Al 


A2 


Al 


Al 


Al 


Al 


A2 


A4 


Al 


B2 


Bl 


Bl 


17 


Al 


Al 


Al 


A2 


Al 


Al 


Bl 


B2 


Al 


Al 


Al 


Al 


A5 


Bl 


Al 


A2 


Al 


18 


Al 


Al 


Al 


A2 


Al 


Al 


Bl 


B2 


Al 


Al 


Al 


Al 


A2 


Al 


B2 


Bl 


Bl 


19 


Al 


Al 


Al 


A2 


Al 


Al 


Bl 


Bl 


Al 


Al 


Al 


Al 


A2 


Bl 


Al 


A2 


Al 


23 


Al 


B3 


B3 


Bl 


A2 


Al 


Bl 


B2 


Al 


Al 


Al 


Al 


Al 


Al 


A2 


A2 


Al 


27 


Al 


Al 


Al 


A2 


Al 


Al 


Bl 


B2 


Al 


Al 


Al 


Al 


Al 


B2 


Bl 


B2 


B2 


Ideal 


Al 


Al 


Al 


A2 


Al 


Al 


Bl 


B2 


Al 


Al 


Al 


Al 


Al 


Al^ 


rA2 

iB2 


A2 
Bl 


Al 
Bl 



(The numbers of the njlng are those in the manuscript 
coUectioa. The first column of letters is the anacrusis.) 
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Appendix D 

Glossary of Thai Words 



The glossaiy contains the directions for correct pronunciation 
of an Thai words and titles of compositkMV used in this book 
wiih the exception of proper names of people and 
places — pronunciation of these will be indicated following 
(ho name in tl)c entry in the index. Hie pfomindation chart 
for the letters is in Appendix A. 

Thai is a tonal language. There are five nunii hifleetions, 
indicated by the foUowiiig nurki above the vowels in the 
transliterations: 

no mark (other than the macron indicating the long 
vowel) -level tone 

' - high tone|^ (hith and low short vowels are 

= low tone j stopped glotlally) 
V > rising tone (not to be confused with ch, which 
indicates the English 'y sound) 

^ = falling tone 



The Thai written language has no capital and small 
letten«— then is only one form of the letter. Here, however, 

titles of compo5ition"; isnd literary works are capitalized, 
names of coinpusilions lurther being enclosed in quotation 
nuuks and names of literary works being italicized. Common 
words are spelled without capitals with three exceptions: 
fliao/Thao. ryang/Ryang. and Tap, to differentiate two uses 
of the Hist iw(^ words, and to differentiate the third VTOld 
from the English word of the same spelling. 



"XWhisan"(Tlp) ^11^ ^1*^ 



B 



TIIIKIIIng" ^URQ^ 

baod^ llCUlTlltj) (asmaU.handdrum) 
bualffi (anoldensemUe) 



chan (degree, level, storey) 

4km\'^ ("first lever 



chin dio 



third and fuul 
section in a Thao, which may 
. be f«flowed by « eoda) 

"aiJngPrasJnNGT ih^tlrtt^nUSl 

chSp ^onoigalopoeic— sound of the damped ching) 
chap lek 4\lJ H (medium-sized cymbals) 

dilpyai CU Oarge^ized cymbals) 

cha'wilMQI (JavS 0 ' 

"Chm Mii" (RyTang) ^^U li^i b*M |4 (i5^4) 
chlng ^ ^ (small hand cymbals) 

•Xh<miSlSanS5iw&" lf«5Ja«Sr^«W 
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6l(-Entliihj) 

(a drum stioke) 
{fh^khl ^ff (a /.ither iype stringed instniineat) 

2hangwlt ''^Vllb (rhythm/meter) 
Shangwik saman '^'\^%^^*\^^rki (a kind of rhythm/ 

2^ meter) 

Changwft dl thip ^VlO%tVliiir)Ylll 

y rhylhm/meler) 

aiprfklil ^TVVII (crocodile) 



lo^p phuang n (a percussion instrument 

of loose pieces tied together; held in the ri|^t hand and 
slapped against the palm of the left) 

kflps|pUl n/tltfT/^l (■ wooden percusdon in* 

stnimcnt; sec krSp) 

kr^ tHTIt; (an old bamboo percussion instrument) 
kiy nf® '^'^^ "roll" technique of playing on the ranSt 
ek) 

kronu 3 f^;'"i^oo percussion instrument) 

kruat (a tuning level for instruments) 



d^kdamban gJ^^-Vi^^^ 



H 



(a recent theatrical 
form, now obsolete) 



"H^mrting Yen" UiT^ Vti %i C^^^ Prelude") 



in\J technique of plajnng on nMlodic per- 

cussiuii instruments) 

Icin nyn (sometimes pronounced "kin nara") ^ J 
(a my thieal figiue, half woman, half bird) 

klane n^^'^S (middle, medium) 

klang hlcp VIU (s* P*^^ — ^ Western nota* 
tion) 

klyng nj\'®'} (generic word for "drum") 

kl^ngchStil i\ti%i^*\Qf\i U dnmi of touthem 
Thailand) 

kl^ chAvi n51^3*tCn ("Javaneae dram** — that is, 

a Javanese-derived drum) 

klyngkliaek r\^l®3llTin ("foreign drum") 
lAfngt^SXyB pgH^itl7*\ti (MaUjran drum) 

klynt; m5r'gan nflQ^ftllffvl (American bass drum) 

kl^ng th^t ^ (large barrel-shaped peg-headed drum) 
klong ySo n 6 4 EJ Cong drum) 

l^j^PP ^'S^lfj plucked lute-type stringed 

instrument) 

kr9o ram (a c<Hnposition to accompany fi^t 
scenes or marching) 

kr?ip nTtl (^ wooden percussion instnunent; a pair is 

held in each hand) 



KH 



khiek kllin (foreign, exotic ; Indian, Javanese, etc) 

"Khaek Lophiirr Ullnfl''^''JT ^ 

"IChiek MJn Bang Ching" liHOij'SC^'VJnj^n^ 

'fChilek M^n Bang Kh8n Phrom" Htlni4dC\JH'l 3tlUVl7'11 11 

"Khaek Sai" VlVO^Iwr ^ 

"Khaek T^iM|" till 0 §11)0 >J?) 

"Khaek Thjn sSi Bua" l^U Q CV) U (^1 Ulil 

khSen (a wind instrument; free-beating metal 

reeds in hamboo tubes with ;i common mouthpiece) 
"Khamae(r) ITiom" tl 3J Cf'T, J4 
"Khimen Klang ■ lHWrn^lJ ^ 
•TChimai L;f 9 Ong" VII US' fl'S'iO ift 

"Khltmiln Pk Th§" W 441 \Jn H ^V^ ^ («r W 

*1ChlmfnSaiYfc" VHWrVTlfTun 

"KhJmlnY^i" l<Udir^lKCU 

kh^mii ^\J^^: (an Sd ensemble) 

khim (a /itlier-type stringed mstrument - the 

Oiinese, yang chin) 
khlfii ^I^tJ (the bamboo lluic) 
klilili ifp 1]^UV\f!vl (the small-size bamboo flute) 
kliliii pliTang y ualu ivijjj (the medium-size 

hanibdH ,'1'"^'^ ^ 
klilui 0 ( the large-size bamboo flute) 

khon ^^Itl (the theatrical tjurm using masks) 
KllgmDamDin ^^U^^V* (a drama) 
"Kh9mS^ngKhryang" WIWW 
khyng (a gong or gone-kettle) 

kliyng hui '^©^ V]^tJ (a gong on a tripod stand) 
kh^ngkhfi ^6)^ (a pair of gong-kettles) 
khyng m^ng "y^l IM|J9 (« small, suspended, hand- 

held gong) . 

khyng m^n ^iSfj^Cyj (gong-cude OR a crescent- 
shaped rack) ^ 
khyng riibSng ©3 Tt-ITJ 9 (an old style gong) 
kliyng rSng '^91 f1 j (row of gong-kettles on a rack) 
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kh^np rno USSTl'J Jscl of gongs on a stand) 
khpng wung Ick 1}J®3 0^1,30 (small gong-circle) 
khfng wong y^^i i^Cy (large gong-ciicle) 

khryang l^ff) (a generic word for instiuments or 

tools, equipment) 
khryang kfi^gj (a small ensemble — "of five 

instruments"), 

Wiryang sai fcpil'giS f^TLl ensemble composed of 

stringed instruments, flute, and rhythmic percussion) 
ldi8 (a pair) 

Intervals in Thai music arc called by this wurd plus the 
number of the pitch in the series of the scale /mode; the 
number, of course, refers to the interval between the two 
pitches in the Thai tuning tjntan: 
kliilpk-t ^ UU^ octav« 
khSaih^i^6\ 7ih 
khflh&lc (Tvin 6th 
kliSha y Slh 
khu sf ^ff ^ 4th 
khusJun* f\^'^%i, 3rd 



\ikh^n t^i!>9\^Xi> (theaiticiil tiiFiii wiihodt raaslcs) 

lakh^nnai {]i,^9u'^<U (indoor lakliyn) 

lakhyn n^k (outdoor lakh^n) 

Ijkliyn m'ra <^^ft0U TlAl/l f 1 (tlw>trical form of southern 

Tliailand) ^ 
"LSoO&ngTatS^i anllUiJ^WlJ^T^tl 
**L5oDamn5en Sal" (^IQofl ivlU Y17'\tJ 
"I Jo Duans Dyan" 93 icf t)U 

•'Uo ICIiam H^ra" ^^^1) tflT'lMO »4 
"UoKhruan" fttJ^TItU m *4 
"Uo ^ang mui'^ IfTU ) 

iflce (sometimes y?ke) (uWl) (a popular bttriesque 

theatrical form) ^ 
"Un Krlthfrm" (sometimes *'KithQm")8^nf't1l^%I 

iSk kliai JI0M5) (a CDmpositioTiai and instnimcntal 

pl.iying technique involving "question and answer") 
l8k 1^ ^f\Ov (a compositional and instrumenta] 

playing teijhiii(]i!o invnlvun: "question and answer") 

lllli ot ^0 ^ (a pitch — A/Ai> in Western notation) 

M 

(an ensemble composed of 
melodic and thydimic percussion instruments and flute) 



(wood; see note 7, Cliapier V, pap 230) 
mong VVliJ^ (a large gong) 

M^n;m9n (the Mdn or Peguan people; not 

capitalized: a style of music) ^ 
■ Mni: Chom Chan"^ OJI^jJ'^fU'nr 



N 

nai (inside; indoors) 

nai l(5t AUSIfi (a pitch name — F in Western 

notation) j 

"Nik Phan" un»^\Kif 

"^"g (leather, alto the shadow pby. A drum 

stroke) ^ q 

nAig y&i Ml44 I fy Q^V leather dudow puppets) 
"NftigKhruan" ^^la'ht'Jty / . i 

"N3rai Plilaeng ROp" JOtJCVl UU<I4W 

"N<5k Kh3o K]iSmae(r)-ivlf,^ll«i^^^^; " 

n5r3 YU<V^^1 (southern Thai dieater) 

ti^i ^^tl (little, less; few) 

n8k V4'dn » (outside; outdoors) 
nOk \ha VtOO??*! (a pilch name— B|> in Western 
notation; another name for phiang o bon) 



pi ^\ (a drum stroke) 

•We" UlJS^ . 
peScngmang t^^JJ')^ 
barrel-shaped drum ' . 

pocng mang kh^k k'Clllll'j (a set of drums and 

their stand) 
pT ^ ^j^(doub!e-reed instrument) 
ptchlinai U I (early double-reed instrumetit) 

I» chiwa ^il Q 1 ("Javanese pJ") 
pii kling^f)^'^ 4 (medium-sized pi) 

p[ "'V" v.fi ry, ' '"<7"-^'^ 

pTnai^lm *(mdoorpT) 
pf nyk^Vfc8^(^ (outdow^ 

pt ph!?t {jjvJT VI U ' ensemble composed of melodic and 
rhytlunic percussu^n instruments and ilic p7) 

pt phSt m^i nuam j] VXTMJk sT'U'a SJ 
(the pTphIt enseiTible using padded sticks), 

ptphat nang hong <l|v/iniJil14W4 ^ 

(the pT phat funeral ensembi^ 
pr&pkli lif^^'lri (a metrical pattern) 



(a small, thong-wrapped 
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PH 



pWn ^ 

phin nam t ai) V £vt tiS 1 6Tl 



"PhalCha" Vl^lfl 

"P»rfya(Phrfy*)Khruin" ytQ^'\ClHti>e^)ffiT'iC^ 
"PhiyS RamPhyiig" %IC^*\ (vlin)f^fl^ 

ph'n f;' Mick /illier-type stringed instrument) 

plilangy kVJLlJeJe) (a tuning;a type ot khlui) 
phTangJbon tCJfja ®i)U«i4 (a pitch — B|»in 

Western notation: same as nok tam) 

pluang^ling fc{&fi49d^l4 (a pitch — Fin 

Western notation) 

(a stick /jther-type Stringed iittttument) 

(a type of phTn) 

phm phi'a vi t VifJ U lype of phm) 
plilffngcha kV/#l'J'Bl ("slow 80ijE',*-i.e., slow tenipo) 
"Phleng Chlng Pr^JhSn" (R^ng) 1^34^4 v/lf^ituirf 
phleng reo ^UJl^ ("fast soag"-U.. fast tempo) 

"PhriUj- (Tap) fij fi'Q C rfii} ^ 

"Phrfrlm IMen Dong" (Rfang) ^rt- tl 4 CfUtf) « 

Phramanf^ '\iJTh^^^ (a drama) 

pliring ^» (a drum stroke) 
phrlteng i^Tt (a drum stroke) 
phr&t ivf ^ 

(a drum stroke) 
phryt «vJ?'f) (:i drum stroke) 



rf 1^ (a syllable only) 

rammana l*)HV li1 (a smal! frame drum) 

ranatek Yt.^'lO I'dn ^ (liigh-pitchcd xylophone) 

rildttlkl^ S'&\i'>^ientVtSn (high-pttched 
metaOophone ) 

rSnff kaeo Tfc-U')(Jl U fT^ (farly form of the gong-circle?) 
ran at tlton^ f^fYQ} (a mctallophone; original name of 

the rifnSt jk 15k) 
r.inat thum f \t>1 6) <f^$l ^ (low-mtchcd xytopihone) 

ranat thum lek rfc-Ul #) ITV ^ AH 
Oow-pitched metaUophone) 

"Ras?.m R;fs?i" It* •(^ ? r ^Ifci 

rat (a syllable) 

"R«jFri<apDio" timiitt^mifi^'W 

raa n (a rubato section of a compodtkm) 
r^ang i i^Ck*! O'terally, "subject matter, the thing in 
R^ang J ^ question." With a small initial "r" it refers 
to tfie suites in s^neral; with an initial 
eqiltal letters it refers to a qiecific suite.) 



!iabat flifiUf) (a playing technique on mdodic petcutsion 

instruments) 

^ iTlil Ohiee) 

^cUin Ihs^inli (third degree, level, storey; extended 

version of a Thao) ^ 

-SfinMjiNai" ff»jrlir%U 

(a wind instrument — a curved metal htmi) 

"s?o s^t wjcii" ifn'jjf ^ u u 

sip SJngklift (tTMII 8^4^01 ("knowledge about music") 
scpha \'J^SY\ (an dd Style of chanting; entertainment 

reperis'i'.-'i 
dang l^U4 (sound) 

Ang (to prophesy) ^ . 

Silpakorn, Silpak^n (pronounced ^nlifpik^n or ^npak^n) ^9^^}f^t 

. ("fine arts") 

"Som Syng S?eng" I'i^ UflJ 
s&ng r^ng ?( J 4 (to begin, or join with, the staging) 
s^ '^9 ( a generic term for bowed striitged instruments) 
sy duang 1 (a stringed instrument — ^tWO^tlinged 

bowed lute with cylindrical resinator) 

S^ sfm ^'9 ffl ^ U stringed instrument — three- 
stringed bowed lute with triangular sound box) 

s^thai ^'d^t^ (old name for s^ sam s3i) 

s^ti (a stringed instrument — two-stiinged 

bowed lute withjialf coconut shell sound Ikni) 
"S^i Mayura" 'i(fm%^i^*\ 
song ^J'SJ jjfwo) 

S9hg chlh ^SSVu (second degree, level, storey; middle 

or original version of a Thao) 
s^ng ma'i #i?)3^ jj* ("two beats"; middle section of a 

ruaiip) ^ 
s^ng na ^©^M^l (a medium-si^ed. hand-played drum) 
syng ^) (a plucked lute-type stringed instrument) 



"Tho Kin Phakbung" KJ^TnUWri^jJ 

Tap f]<Q (a suite or medley of compositions from a 

musical dnnja) 
(aphdn (Tit/ VVI\t (a barrel-shaped drum on a stand) 
(aphon myn (r^i/VWMif>^the m^n model of the taphon) 
ti ng ^ 4 (a drum stroke) 
tyt (a drum stroke) 

"Tyi Rup" ^'^©JJtlJ (a dnim stmke) 
'T8n Nang N5k" 8iu\l') 4 UT (a drum stroke) 

"Tfti PWaig Ching" Ofui VI 5\ ^ 5 J 



♦Tuan^Phrif TiJt" ^^<VJHiyn<n 
t^P 91U (a drum stroke) ^ 
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TH 



thi (a drum stroke) r 

Tham Khwfo" (Ryang) tft^YcO C I ^ ) 

thang X\'^^ ("a w>y, metfioo^; generic teim for pitch 

or tuning level) 
thfb (a fillHii, extending phrase) 

Thio 101 (tte telescopic variation eompoflitkmalfofm) 

thap i^*^ (pertaining to meter/ihythin) 
thing dY^) (a drum stroke) 
thdc 1 (a drum stralce) 
thoeng (a drum stroke) 

thifct (a drum stroke) 

th5n^f)\^ (a goblet • or inverted vase-shaped drum with 

t abai^9 hgd) ^ 
thOichltiT Vnii^ltflT (a drum of south Thailand; small- 



size kl9^ng Uijt) 

fhon mahur' ^li^MTl'Vlf (Ac thOn drum used in the mahBif 

ensemble ) 



W 



(die ceremony of paying te^eet and 

homapo lo teachers of music, theater.and dance) 
"WfwekWeha" ^tinfelViO 



"y^g(Y(lng)NG}r uM(t|i)t«4^ 
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The bibliography Is divided into two ports. 

Part I includes the references cited in this study 
and those other references (not specifically cit- 
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on Thai music existing, with a few exceptionSt 
parlor to 1958. 

Part II includes other references mentinn- 
ing Thai music, but which I consider of second- 
ary importance. Some of these references con- 
tain material on HolI music other than the court 
repertory. In the light, however, of my state- 
ment in the Preface that "Western writing on 
Thai music previous to this study is a hodge- 
podge of opinions and statements that are con- 
flicting, generally subjective, and sometimes 
even patronizing" (p. vli) , it was felt necessary 
to include these sources so that any interested 
reader could check them for himself. 

Annotations and special information are in- 
cluded where It is deemed useful. 
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For the accurate pronunciation of Thai words, see the guide to pronunciation in Appendix A, 
page 231. Proper names are pronounced approximately as transliterated; exceptions are given 
in parentheses. The pagination for main entries for instruments, ensembles, terms, and so 

forth appears here italicized. 



Angkor, 4^ 12^ 45, 54, 68, 78, 96^ 196^ See 
also Khmer music and instruments 

"Anii." IM 

Arabic music. See Near Eastern music and 
instruments 

Atchanarong, Chirat (6hi-rat), viii 

Ayuthaya (a slight accent on the second 
syllable) period, 1, 3, 12-13. 20. 45. 

54, 73, ao, 100, 102. )Ms IflS, 223 

"Bai Khlang," LZfi 

Balincse music and instruments, 11-12. 28. 

46, 48, 62j, 71, 73, IVL, 221 

Bandp, 45^ 1111 

Borrowed melodies, 15, LSa 

Bua 1^ ensemble, 112-113 

Burmese music and instruments, 1^ 15, 45. 

113-114 

Cadences, 116^ 117, 118-119. 126-128, 140. 
169-172. 178. 1 HI - 1H2. mo. lOR- 109 

Cambodian music and instruments, Ij 45, 

55. 96,5ee also Angkor; Khmer music 
and instruments 

Ceremonial music, 43, 52, 73, 89, 112. 180. 
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Chakhe, 3, 16, 44i 92-9S^ 103. 108-111 

Chakri (cha-kri), IS 

Chan dio, 41, 43, Ifll 

"Chang Prasan NGa," 167-169 

Chao Phaya river (5hao pha-ya), 15 

Chap, 44, 103, Ills 

Chap lek, 66-67, 105. 107. 109-113 
Chapyai, 57,105. 107. 110-113 

Chinese music and instruments, 1, 2, 15, 45, 
75, 76. 79, 98-100. 101. 119. 178. 190. 
216. 223 

Chlng, 2-3. 40, 44, 64-66, 68, 75, 100. 
103-113. 117. 119-121. 145. 178-179. 185. 
186-188. m 

"Chom Suan Sawan," 125 

Coda, 172-178, 181. 205 

Damrong liachanubhap. Prince (dam-rong 
ra-2ha-nu-phap), 18, lil2 

Dance, 9, 12-14. 12 

Department of Fine Arte, Bangkok, viil, 16- 17. 
212. 224. 22fi 

Dhaninivat, Prince (tha-nl-ni-wat) , 3, la 

"Djk Mai Sal," 159-161. IM 

Drums, 5- 8. 217. See aZso under individual 
names of drums 
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Dykdamban (theatrical form) . 22. 

Duriyanga, (Phra) Chen (du-ri-ySng, 

fphra] {5hen; "phra" is a title). 18^ fia 
Dyaks of Borneo (Kalimantan), 22 
Dynamics, 43 

Fifth Polarities, 137^ m 

Finalis, 115-116. 130. 133. 137. 144. 165. 
172. 174. 178-179. 210. 223 

Flute. See Khlui 

Folk music, 185. 229 

Gong, 5, 40, 41, 6L 119-120. See also Mong 

Gong- kettles, 4, 6-7. 10. 13. 19, 24. 25, 29. 

44. 46. 57. 217. See also names of in- 
struments beginning with Khpng 

Harp, 9. 45-46 
"Hok Bot." m 
"Hong Thpng," 150-152 

Indian music and instruments, li 2-3. 15. 22. 

45, 48, 55, 68, 79-80. 89-92. 101. 115. 223 

Iranian music. See Near Eastern music and 
instruments 

Japanese music, 1 

Javanese music and instruments, 3, 4, 11^ 15, 
19, 20, 28, 45. 48, 54, 62-63. 64. 73. 
89-90. 92, 96, 1^ 110, 111-112. 115. 
119. 223 

Kemanchd, Qfi 

Kep, 56, 93, 97, LQfl 

"Khaek LopburT," m 

"Khaek M9n Bang Chang," 161-164 



"Khaek M^n Bang Khun Phrom," 171_, 2LL 

"Khaek Sal," 42, 121, 123-126. 133. 137. 
188-189. 1ft1-ia4 

"Khaek Th9n Sai Bua," 1S3 

"Khaek T9i M9," 34, 205-210. 214-215. 21fi 

"Khamae Thorn," 141-144. 196 - 204 . 2M 

"Khamen Klang," 196 

"Khamen La 2 Ong," 58, 172, 173, lafi 

"Khamen N9i," IM 

"Khamen Pak Th9," 217-221 

"Khamen Sai Yok," 30-32. 36, 216 

"Khamen Yai," 196-204. 214 

Khap Mai ensemtfle. Ull 

Khim, 2 

Khlui. 23, 37, 39, 44, 77-78, 102. 103. 105- 
106. 108-111 

Khmer music and instruments, 1, 3-10. 45. 
54. 78. 102. 196. See a ^80 Angkor 

"Khom Song Khryang," 122 

Khon, IS. 14, 23, 75, 79, 104-105. 2nfi 

Kh9ng, 4A 

Khjing hui, 61 

Kh9ng khu, IM 

Khjng meng. 103-104. 112 

Khjng m9n, S2-53, 90. 113 

Kh9ng rabeng, 44 

Kh9ng rang, 46, LM 

Kh9ng r5b, 67 

Kh9ng (wong) klang. 51, l09-in 
Khjng wong, 44, 52, 104 

Kh9ngwong lek, 50-51^ 103. 105. 107. 109- 
113 
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Khong wong yai, 23^ 4S-S0. 60. 105-107. 
109-113. 123 

Khryang S5i (string) ensemble, 23. 51. 77. 
78, 93j 96, 9L 104. 105± )M± ^ 

Kl9ng, ^ 

Kl9ngchStrT, 44i 104-10!^ 

Kl9ngkhaek, 45, 72, 73-74 . 89 - 90. 103-104. 
110. 111. 112 

Kljng KhJiek ensemble, 102-104 

Klgng malayu, 45, 111-112 

Kl^ng marigan, 45 

Kljng that, 2, 72-73. 74-75, io^-i n? 
Kljng yab, 44 

Krajappi, 45, 9L 52, 102, LQ3 

Krab ram, U 

Krap, 44 

Krap phuang, 1 Q2 - 1 03 
Krap sepha, 54- 55 

Kr9, 44 

Kr9, 34. 36. 56^ 93. 2115 
Krong, 44 

"15," 180-185. 190. 196. 2M 

Lakh9n, 23^ 79, 89, 104-105. 2ilfi 

Lakh9n nora, 76, LOS 

"Lab Chiang Tat S9i," MQ 

"Lab Damnoen Sal," 214-216 

"Lab Duang Duan," ^i4-?ifi 

"Liib Kham H9m," 36, 214 

"lab Khruan." 138-139. 140. 214. 216 

"Lab Slang Thlan," 31, 124 

Laos and Laotian music, 1^ 45, 214 



"LTla K(r)athum," 129. I4fi-147 

Luang Pradit Phai R9 (S9n Silapabanleng; 
both names pronounced according to this 
transliteration), 16^ 56, 188^ 214^ 216^ 
217. 224 

Luk khat, 212 

Luk l£, 212 

MahorT ensemble, 23. 51. 76. 78. 93. 96. 97. 
102-105. 109-111 

Malayan music and instruments, L ZL U-l 

Melodic species, 31^ 116-121. 179. 181. Zns 

Metabole, 128-130. 141. 145. 147-148. 178, 
181. 198. 212 

Mctallophones, 62^ 211. See also Ranat ek 
lek; Ranat thum lek 

Metric emphasis, 65. 117. 120-121. 

1 78 -1 7 9 

Mode, Ti-'^-ii7 

Modulation, 24, 32, 3L 39^ LLi, 123^ 126. 
128, 187. See aleo Metabole 

"M9n Chom Chan," LI4 

M9n style, 32-33. 117. 123-128. 130. 145. 
147. 150. 170. 179. 20S-212 

Mong, 67-68, IS* 105, 107, 110-11.'^ 

"Mulong." Vm 

Musicians, 15-16. 17. Ifi 

"Nak Phan," 111 

"Nang Khruan," llfi 

Nang yai. See Shadow plays 

"NaraT PUTeng Rup," 1£5 

Narlt, Prince (sometimes spelled "Prince 
Naris"), 21fi 

Near Eastern music and instruments, 76, 78- 
79. 89. 96. llfi 
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"Nok Khao Khamae," 14L 188, ISS 
Notation, 1^ 18^ 19, 65, 100, 123, 147^ 161. 

Oral tradition, 15, 1ft-TQ 

Ornamentation, 34-36. 50, 51, 56, 59-60. 

67, 19, 87-89, 97, 144, 169, 205, 211 

"Pae," llfl 

Passing tones, 24, 32, 121. 123-125. 128-130. 
139. 145. 147-150. 159. llfl 

Persian music. See Near Eastern music and 
instruments 

Phakavali Institute of Dance and Music, 14, 16. 
17, 25, 28, 222 

"Phat Cha," ISfl 

"Hiaya Ram Phyng," 124 

Phia, 44, ai 

PhTn, 5, 45, 91-92 

PhlSng cha, lil 

Phlengreo, 40, 41, 43, 70, 180-181. 196. 2flfi 

Phra Chen Duriyanga. See Duriyanga, Phra 
Chen 

"Phraram Dden Dong," 32 
Phrase- block, 120. 122 
Phrase -unit, 42, 120, 122 
"Phraya Khruan," I '^'^-ififi 
"PhuangR9i," 123 
PI, 36, 39, 78-79. IM 
PTchanai, 20, 45, 79 

PI chawa, 23, 36, 45, 73, 88-90, 103-104. 112 
PT m^n, 90-91 , 113 



PTnai, 23, 79, 80-88, 91, 104-107. lOft-nn 
Prn9k, 23, 79, 105, 1112 

PT Phat ensemble, 18. 23. 37. 38. 68. 71. 78. 
79, 99, 104-107 

PI Phat MJn ensemble, 113 

PT Phat Nang Hong ensemble, 24, 112-113 

Pitch levels, Z7-Z9, 115. 128. 145 

Pitch outline, 121 

Poeng mang (khpk), 113-114 

Polyphonic stratification, 21 

Prisadang, F>rince (prit-sa-dang), 22 

Prop kai, 40-42. 70. 119- 120. 128. 180-181. 
188-189. IBfi 

Question -answer technique, 137. 174. 212 

Ram(a) Khamh£Eeng, 2 

Rammana, 23. Ifi, 77, 102, im, i^Q-i^i 

Ranatek, 24, 44, 54- 57. 78, 93, 97, 100, 
102^ 104-107. 109-113. 137. 138. 
177. 212 

Ranat ek lek, 62, 103, 105, lOT, no-m 
RanSt kaeo, 102-1 a3 
Ranat th^ng, 62-63 

Ranat thum, 54, 57-61, 103. 105-107. 109- 
113 

Ranat thum lek, 62, 6Z-64, 103. 105. 107. 
UQ-I U 

"Rasam Rasai," 167 
"RatrT Pradap Dab," Iflfi 
Rebab, 96, HQ 

Rhythmic emphasis. See Metric emphasis 
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Rua, 43 

Ryang (suites), 32. 37. 38. 40. 50. 60. 63. 
71^ 129-130. 140. 141. 145. 112 

"Ryang Chin Sae Mai," IM 

"Ryang Khaek Sai," 188, lafi 

"Ry&ng Khamen Yai," lafi 

"Ryang Mjn Plaeng," 20S-2nfi 

"Ryang Phleng Ching Pra?han," 3ii 

"Ryang Tao Kin Phak Bung," Ifil 

Sabat, 39^ 

Sam Chan, 40» 43^ 115, 119-120. 172. 196. 
212-213 

"Sam Mai Nai." 14S-149 

Sang, 45 

"Sab S9t Waen," 4il 

Sepha, 23, an 54, fil^ 71-72. 105. 130. 214. 
229 

Shadow plays (nangyai), 23. 75. 76. 13 
Srchan, 21fi 

Silapabanleng, Syn. See Luang Pradit Phai Rp 
S9, M 

S9 duang, 2, 37, 97, 100^ 103, in«-in 

"S9i Mayura," TflS-ififi 

"Som S9ng S5eng," 39, 214-216 

Syngchan, 4L 115, IMj liii IM* 196, 
214-216 

Syng mal, 41, 70, 119, 180-181. 186. 188- 
189. Iflfi 

S9ng na, 44, 71-72, 105. 113 

S9 sam sai, 16, 44± 94-97. 101. 102. 103. 

S9 thai, 94 



S§ u. 37, 92, 97-100, 103. 108-111 
Stretto, 177, 212 

String ensembles. See Khryang Sai ensemble; 
MahorT ensemble 

Sukhothal period, 3, 78^ 96^ 103. 223 

"Tao Kin Phak Bung" (Ryang), IM 

Tap (suites), 138* 140, 145, 152, 212^ 224, 
216 

"Tap Abuhasan," 153, 214 
"Tap Khamen," 214 
"Tap Phral9," 1^ 214 
Taphon, 68-71, 104-107 
Taphon mgn, 68-69. 71, 90. 113 
Tempo, 40, 43 

Thao (fill-in phrase), 30, 34-35. 117. 119. 
121. 122. 123-125. 130. 1.32-133. 138. 
160. 1HS-1ftQ 

Thao (form), 3, 38, 39, 40, 4L 115, 137, 172. 
182-196. 21fi 

Theater, 17, 43, 56. 73, QS, 104i 212, 225, 217. 
See also Khon; Lakhyn; Lakh^n norii; Shadow 
plays 

Th6n, 45, 73, 76-77, 100. 102. 103. mfl-m 
Th5n chatrT, Tfi, 104 
Thon mahorT, iR-tt 

Thonburi, 15 

Titles of songs, 180. 214-21R 
"Tyi Rup." 33 
"(Ton) Nang Nak," lfi9 
"Ton Phleng Ching," (U 

Tramote, Montri (tra-mot), viii, 1, 13, 15, 
18, 23, 206-210. 214. 225. 226. 221 

"Tuang Phra That," 131-133. 131 
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Tuning, 18, 22-29. 45, 54, 5L 59, 62, 80, 
93, 94, 9L 179, 223 

Tuning levels, 24, X7-S9. See also Pitch 
levels 

Vanij- Vadhana, Supachai (wa-nit-wa-ta- na, 
su-pa-chai), viii 

Vlchltr- Vadakarn (wi-chit-wa-ta-kan) , IS 

Vietnamese music, 128 

Vocal music, 216-223 



"Wiwek Weha," Ufl 



Xylophones, 22^ 25^ 28^ 29, 54, 217. See aleo 
the ranat instruments 



"Y9ngNGit," 153, 156-158 

Yupho, Dhanit (yu-pho, tha-nit), 18. 44. 54. 
68, UQl 



